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The Members of the Main Street Presbyterian Church acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the author of this book. Although she has been suffering from 
her affliction, she has given unselfishly of her time and talents to complete the 
history of our Church. This history speaks for itself and needs no further word 
of commendation. 


We hereby acknowledge our deep debt of gratitude to its author. 


IN APPRECIATION 


To The Board of Elders, The Board of Deacons, The Board of Trustees, and 
to The Members of The Main Street Presbyterian Church, our gratitude and 
warmest thanks for their worthy desire to preserve the History of the PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH in PETERSBURG, and for their interest, cooperation, and 
encouragement which has made the writing and publishing of this history pos- 
sible. 

To The Members of The Advisory Committee, Mrs. Gladys James, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mandane Hobson and S. Hugh Dillin, for faithful, generous cooperation, 
valuable counsel, and cheerful assistance. We are especially indebted to Mrs. 
James for her efficient work of copying data from files of musty, old newspapers, 
court records, wills, deeds and marriage dates, names and dates from age- 
blackened grave markers, and for much patient discussion and thoughtful coun- 
sel. Without her cheerful, interested aid, this history would never have been 
completed. 

To William Owen Harris for his loyal friendship, which has been a precious 
possession and a challenging inspiration; for his unflagging interest, sanguine 
encouragement, and deep faith; and for his kindness in permitting free use of 
his manuscript, “A History of Presbyterianism in Petersburg, Indiana.” 

To my grandson, Ralph Dale Gray, for his confidence, assistance in research, 
and typing; yes, even for his gentle raillery at what he termed “Grandmother's 
unnecessary meticulousness.” 

To Mrs. Edith Davidson Luke, of Covington, Indiana, for the loan of a copy 
of “The Matthew Foster Family History,” and for her personal memories of the 
Davidson and Foster families; and to Miss Helen Wilson, for the loan of a 
priceless diary, journal, and a copy of a printed sermon, all belonging to her 
grandfather, the Reverend Lewis Wilson, a circuit rider who served the Peters- 
burg Church for some years; and for interesting stories of those days, told to 
her by her father, the son of Lewis Wilson. 

To Mrs. Ruth Smith Hammond for the loan of records from the lineage files 
of The Cradle of Liberty Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution; to Mrs. 
Estella Richardson Smith for loan of first editions of books published by the 
first Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, in 1821; to Mrs. Henrietta 
McFarland Klipsch for loan of an old copy of The Old School Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith; to Mrs. Mabel Gladish Ashby for loan of a pamphlet, “The 
Gladish Family” and an old letter; and to Mrs. Anna Wilson Barrett for the use 
of the booklet, “Petersburg — 1894.” 

To Mrs. Gertrude Warren, of Patterson Studios, our most grateful thanks for 
difficult and very splendid work in securing a clear, usable picture of our be- 
loved Old School Presbyterian Church, which she copied from a small faded 
print, found in the pamphlet, “Petersburg — 1894,” and to all others who in 
any way assisted us in adding to Presbyterianism in Petersburg lore, we are very 
grateful. 
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To all those men and women of that yesteryear 
whose saintly lives are the inspiration 
for the fortunate ones 
who remember their faith, their virtues, and their prayers 
and find strength and joy and a challenge 
in remembering 
and 
to the Minister, the Elders, the Deacons, and Members 
of 
Today’s Church 
whose desire to have these memories preserved 
makes this history possible. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, for an hour, 
Give to me words filled with beauty and power; 
Cull from Memory’s cherished book, page by page, 
The goodly saga of our Christian heritage. 


In our county’s first decade, the Cumberlands came, 

The second decade brought others, Old School, their name; 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, born at White Oak Springs; 
And later, the Old School Church, how its blessed memory clings. 


Melted and molded in the crucible of years, 
Welded by faith, and prayers, and tears, 
Emerged at last, united and fine, again 

One Church, Our Own Main Street Presbyterian. 


As we turn together the pages of history, hear ye now 


“THE SAGA OF THREE CHURCHES 


THE SAGA OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1821 - 1906 


I was called the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. I was born in the late 
summer of 1821 at White Oak Springs,’ a frontier settlement, the first made in 
what is now known as Pike County, Indiana. I was the child of back-woods 
camp-meetings. My parents were the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which 
originated in Tennessee in 1810, and the Logan Presbytery, with its circuits in 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana. My sponsors were the saintly circuit riders of 
this new church denomination, which had its birth in the South, the result of 
what is known as “The Great Revival of 1800.” 


Opposition from our great Mother Church, known as the Old School Calvin- 
istic Presbyterian Church,” concerning revival services, shouting and other noisy 
demonstrations in services; differences of opinion about ministerial education; 
dissensions concerning doctrines pertaining to fore-ordination, predestination, 
election, grace and infant baptism; and the trampling on the presbytery’s con- 
stitutional rights by a synodical commission, were some of the more serious 
reasons for the schism which arose between us and brought about the organiza- 
tion of this new sect, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


The Reverend William Harris, one of the first of the itinerant Cumberland 
Presbyterian circuit riders to visit Indiana had held a camp-meeting at White 
Oak Springs as early as 1811.’ At that time undoubtedly he had established a 
small class of worshippers there, for he returned sometime between 1813 and 
1815, and held another meeting. This visit was made in answer to a letter 
written to him in June of 1812 by Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey. In her letter 
Mrs. Lindsey said: “We have had but one sermon since your visit to this coun- 
try. One Sabbath after another come, but all is silence — the glad news of 
salvation is never heard.” Mrs. Lindsey* was, perhaps, the first Cumberland 
Presbyterian to settle in Indiana. She came to White Oak Springs in 1810, from 
Tennessee, where she had been a devout member of this new denomination. 


A great camp-meeting was held at White Oak Springs in the summer of 
1821. Among the circuit riders who attended this meeting were some of the 
finest Christian men the church has ever known: John and William Barnett; 
William Harris; Hiram A. Hunter; Alexander Downey; Thomas Campbell; 
Alexander and William Chapman and the saintly David Lowry.’ 


During this camp-meeting, eighty people were converted. Forty of them 
united with the new church established on August 31, 1821. One of these 
charter members, Elizabeth Osborne,° whom we of today remember best as 
“Grandma Miley,” united with the church by profession of faith. 


The Rev. John M. Berry, ordained in 1822, was my first appointed minister; 
he remained with me for a year. When he was called to other fields of labor, I 


was left to the sporadic nurture of itinerant preachers, but I was a husky baby, 
and I grew. 


The county seat, Petersburg, was established in 1817." Many of our first 


1White Oak Springs on Pride’s Creek, one-half mile west of Petersburg, was the first settle- 
ment in Pike County, made by Woolsey Pride, in 1800. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
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settlers sold their possessions in White Oak Springs, and moved to the new 
village. This change was good for me. We now held our services each Sunday 
in the homes of our members, or in the county’s new log court house, that stood 
at the corner of Walnut and Eighth Streets, now the site of the Methodist 
Church. The godly Rev. James Ritchey* came to be my minister in 1835. He 
remained for eight years, until 1843, and under his splendid guidance I grew 
steadily and made great strides in Christian work. Mr. Ritchey was a good man, 
fully consecrated to the work of the Kingdom, and he not only served my con- 
gregation, but also pastored a church at Princeton, Indiana. For his services at 
both places, he received the princely wage of $240 a year. 


Mr. Ritchey had established a building fund for me early in his ministry, 
looking forward to that time when we might build our own house of worship. 
My first Board of Elders were Jeremiah Gladish,® John Summers, John Sawyer 
and his distinguished brother, Judge Franklin F. Sawyer. Judge Sawyer de- 
serves more than passing mention. He was born April 28, 1795, in Ontario, New 
York. He came to Petersburg in 1819 and a year later, in 1820, he married Miss 
Mary Means of Kentucky. They established their home in a log cabin on Main 
Street where for some years Judge Sawyer taught school, the first school- 
teacher in the new village. Judge Sawyer was one of the best educated, most 
versatile men of that period. His excellent character, education, public spirit 
and wealth devoted to the best interests of the community were assets of un- 
counted value to this wilderness village. 


Judge Sawyer was converted during the White Oak Springs camp-meeting 
of 1821 under the fine spiritual preaching of David Lowry and Hiram A. 
Hunter. Among the various activities he performed for his church was his serv- 
ice as a special correspondent for the church paper, “The Watchman and 
Evangelist;” he served as elder commissioned from Indiana Presbytery to attend 
the First General Assembly of The Cumberland Presbyterian Church held at 
Princeton, Kentucky in 1830. Judge Franklin F. Sawyer died in Washington, 
Indiana, February 21, 1857, at the age of sixty-two years. 


Among the influential families of the church at this time were many of our 
most splendid pioneers: Jesse and Maria Alexander; Jeremiah and Nancy Lind- 
sey Gladish; Richard and Eliza Ann Foster Gladish;* Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey; 
Jacob and Lucy Meade; Mrs. Elizabeth Osbourne Finn Miley; Peter and Nancy 
Tislow; Peter Brenton, for whom the new village, Petersburg, had been named, 
and his second wife, Elizabeth Johnson Brenton; and Matthew Foster,’@ a mer- 
chant prince of that era, and his excellent wife, Eleanor Johnson Foster, the 
parents of the eminent John Watson Foster, “P, American diplomat, and Secre- 
tary of State during the Benjamin Harrison administration, 1888-1891; and the 
great-grandparents of the present Secretary of State and diplomat, John Foster 
Dulles. 


In 1840 Mrs. Elizabeth Osbourne Miley, a shrewd, strong, Christian woman, 
always zealous for the advancement of the Kingdom, realized the great need 
for a more adequate religious education for the children of the church and 
community. After much prayer and thought, Grandma Miley sought and ob- 
tained the permission of her minister, James Ritchey, to organize a Sunday 
School, our first Sunday School in the church, and the first in our county. 
SAppendix I, 
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In the early years of Sunday School history, the ministers of the church 
usually acted as superintendents, and the female membership supplied the 
teaching force. In this school, Grandma Miley served for many years as both 
superintendent and teacher. At its beginning and for some years after, this 
school functioned only through the summer months, and it was not until 1853, 
that Grandma Miley, with the aid of other interested women, among them her 
own versatile daughter, Mrs. Sarah Jane Ash,” obtained permission from the 
Session to keep open an all-the-year-round Sunday School. 


Some of Grandma Miley’s earliest Sunday School pupils became my staunch- 
est supporters and best leaders in our fine, growing church. Grandma Miley 
gave more than a half-century of service to the self-appointed task of organiz- 
ing and governing this important work of child-training in Christian attitudes 
and living, as superintendent and teacher, often serving in both capacities at 
the same time. 


In 1842, we were able to build a neat, comfortable brick church-home, the 
first house of worship we had been able to own. It was located on the corner 
lot at Walnut and Seventh Streets, now the site of the Harris Funeral Home. 
This little church served our needs acceptably for more than forty years, during 
which time our membership had increased to 131, and we were able to pay our 
minister a cash salary of $700 a year. By 1885, our steady growth seemed to 
indicate our need for a larger, more modern building, and plans for a new 
church were considered. 


A lot with a frontage of 105 feet, located at the corner of Main and Tenth 
Streets, was bought for $1,000 from Emmett Smith. The erection of a red brick 
building, costing $6,000, was begun in the spring of 1886 and completed in the 
early autumn of the same year. The interior finish of the building was of beau- 
tiful, durable hardwood, polished oak for the walls, trimmings and pews and 
a ceiling of choice, native walnut. The pulpit and chairs were of the same fine 
walnut as the ceiling and were upholstered with a rich quality of red silk vel- 
vet. They were the gift of Mrs. Emmeline Thornton” who made a trip to Cin- 
cinnati to supervise the quality of the materials and the workmanship which 
went into their construction. Mrs. Thornton was one of the largest single donors 
to the building fund. John J. Eisert, Thomas S. Smith, Mrs. Mary Ann Parker,” 
M. M. Thomas, and Mrs. Sarah Jane Ash were among those who donated most 
generously to this fund. 


Our new church building was dedicated debt free on Sunday, October 10, 
1886. Our pastor at this time was the Reverend Charles W. Yates. The conse- 
crated Reverend W. J. Darby,” pastor of The First Cumberland Church of 
Evansville, officiated at this dedication service and delivered the dedicatory ser- 
mon.** This was a glorious day for us. On the following day, Monday, October 
11, we were proud to entertain the Indiana Presbytery in our beautiful new 
church building. 


I was now sixty-six years old. Seventeen ministers had contributed to my 
splendid growth. John M. Berry, ordained at a camp-meeting at White Oak 
Springs, in the late summer of 1822, was my first minister; he served one year, 
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1822-1823; James Ritchey came in 1885, and remained for eight years, 1835- 
1843; Lewis Wilson” served for twelve years, 1843-1855; H. D. Onyett served 
eleven years, 1855-1866; then James Ritchey returned for two years, 1866-1868; 
A. T. Hutchinson followed him, staying four years, 1868-1872; Orlando E. Hart 
served one year, 1876-1877; James B. Madden was here for six years, 1877- 
1883; Charles W. Yates served for four years, 1884-1888; and M. L. Galloway, 
who stayed with me for one year, 1888-1889. Sometime during these years, the 
church was served for varying periods by other Cumberland Presbyterian 
preachers: David Dow; Ebenezer, Benjamin, and Ephraim Hall; John Edmond- 
son; Walter Snacks, and M. M. Smith. 


Now I was to know and appreciate the fine services of five other Cumber- 
land Presbyterian ministers, who with their wives and families, were to add 
much of great value to our progress through the coming seventeen years. The 
Reverend Charles Field was called here from Illinois in February of 1890 and 
remained for fifteen months until July of 1892. Mr. Field was a fiery, red- 
headed, dynamic man, whose zeal and energy were complemented splendidly 
by his equally gifted and zealous wife, Mrs. Addie Field. 


During Mr. Field’s pastorate a goodly number were added to the church 
membership, prayer meetings grew in attendance, in interest, and in zeal; and 
there was a general trend toward a greater spirituality among the entire mem- 
bership. Mrs. Field, who was an ardent temperance advocate, organized a 
flourishing Women’s Christian Temperance Union which functioned with 
marked success for many years and its influence continues to be felt to this 
present day. Sometime after leaving Petersburg Mrs. Field identified herself 
with the National Society in an official capacity and was most active. She was 
sent overseas where she carried on a successful program for the society and 
organized Women’s Christian Temperance Unions in many of the countries 
of Europe. 


Early in 1893 the Reverend I. N. Yokely, a very excellent, scholarly, southern 
gentleman, came from Clifton, Tennessee, to serve me and remained for a year, 
during which time several worthwhile projects were set in motion and a few 
were completed within the year. The most important of these projects was the 
building of a manse. Mrs. Emmeline Thornton, Clay Lemmon,” Charles F. 
Ficken, and Harvey C. Carter, who were the most enthusiastic promoters of this 
project and also the largest contributors to the building fund, were appointed 
as the Building Committee. 


This committee planned well and the work of erecting a modern, comfortable, 
two-story frame building was started at once. The manse, located on the west 
side of the church lot, was completed in the late summer of 1898, and the 
building committee, having met the larger part of the building expenses from 
their private funds, decided to keep the cost of this manse between themselves. 
This manse, now sixty years old, with the addition of a basement, a furnace, 
electricity, plumbing and occasional new decorations and repairs, continues to 
be a very pleasant and comfortable home for our ministers and their families. 


Early in the autumn of 1894 Mr. Yokely offered his resignation to the Session 
and ended his pastorate during the first week in November. A call was extended 
immediately to the Reverend J. W. Elder and was accepted. Mr. Elder with his 
wife and two daughters, Mary and Mildred, came late in the month, They re- 
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mained with the church for seven years, and while those years were not spec- 
tacular in achievements the church prospered and the relations between the 
pastor and his flock were very congenial. All the departments of the church 
moved smoothly and functioned profitably. During his stay the wiring of the 
church and the manse for electricity was completed and the lights were hung. 
A furnace was installed in the church and an annex to be used for a Sunday 
School room was added to the church building at the north end. 


When in October of 1901 Mr. Elder and his family moved to a new charge, 
he was replaced by the capable, vigorous and tireless Reverend A. R. Brown 
and his wife, Mrs. Brown. They were a greatly admired and well-loved couple 
and the years they spent here were pleasant, profitable ones for the church. 


Mr. Brown’s preaching was characterized by a persuasive power, a com- 
pelling conviction and contagious enthusiasm; his work was marked by a vigor- 
ous and determined opposition to the liquor traffic and to strict ideas concerning 
the proper conduct of his church folk. During his stay he encouraged many of 
our church people to adopt the Bible plan of giving the tithe, of being more 
obedient to the obligations of regular church attendance, more careful attention 
to family obligations and to the need of establishing regular family worship 
in the homes. 


He was a bitter foe of the liquor traffic and incurred the dislike of the town’s 
numerous saloon owners and bartenders by his vigorous campaigns against the 
business and by his energetic promotion of prohibition. One special sermon we 
have never forgotten has kept the memory of Mr. Brown’s dynamic powers of 
oratory alive for me all these years. 


Mr. Brown took his text from Galations 5:19-21. He preached a burning, 
blistering, scathing sermon, but from the innocent, perplexed, disturbed looks on 
the faces of the young misses we are very sure they were not only ignorant of 
the sins that our good minister was flaying, but they were also ignorant of the 
meaning of the words the good man was flinging at them so stormily. That 
sermon created a real sensation in the staid, sleepy Petersburg of 1902. Many 
of our young misses were very diligently searching the dictionary the following 
day to learn the meaning of such queer words as harlot, adultery and similar 
unfamiliar words. 


I had now entered into my eighty-fourth year. Our church departments were 
working smoothly — Sunday School, Junior and Senior Christian Endeavor,” 
the Missionary Society,” the Sewing Circle — our church was comfortably 
heated with a furnace and we had installed electrical lighting system. And 
then the disturbing rumors of a great change began to filter through — rumors 
that the General Assemblies of the two denominations, Cumberland and Old 
School Presbyterians, were considering a UNION!” 


At once the clerk of our session was instructed to write the Commissioners 
representing our Presbytery that the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Peters- 
burg “is opposed to the union of the Presbyterian and the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Churches now pending before the General Assemblies of the two 
churches.” 


These protests, which were made by other churches also, did not stop the 
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ratification of such a union, and a few months later, in June of 1905, our Ses- 
sion Clerk, Samuel E. Dillin,” recorded in the minutes a vote “to extend an 
invitation to the session of the First Presbyterian Church to meet with our 
session for the purpose of discussing matters of general interest to the two 
congregations, the meeting to be held in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church.” 


On the evening of September 11, 1905, the minutes record “on motion it was 


ordered to invite the Presbyterian congregation as a body to unite with this 
church.” 


At a meeting September 25, 1905, of the two sessions, on invitation of the 
Presbyterian session, the Presbyterians declined politely to unite with the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church at this time. In an exhaustive letter, they set forth 
their good reasons for declining the suggested union, but agreed to unite with 
the Cumberland Presbyterian congregation for worship and support of a pas- 
tor, and all the ordinances of the gospel. The Presbyterian congregation agreed 
to worship with the Cumberland congregation in their church, Sunday School, 
prayer meeting and Christian Endeavor services, but would continue to main- 
tain its own separate organization and officers in order to perpetuate its own 
continuous history; it would dispose of its own properties when the proper time 
came, and would contribute to the support of its pastors and ordinances of the 
gospel in the Cumberland Presbyterian church, After full discussion of the 
letter, this proferred plan was unanimously accepted. 


Mr. Brown tendered his resignation, effective October 1, 1905, to the Session, 
and a call, for a period of one year, was extended immediately to the Reverend 
F. Z. King, and was accepted. 


Mr. Brown preached a farewell sermon, Sunday, September 23, 1905, com- 
pleting his work here. He had given us four years of faithful service, and we 
said goodby to him and Mrs. Brown with real regret. 


Mr. King arrived to begin his work January 1, 1906. He was from the South, 
a descendant of the Reverend Thomas King, who had been one of that group 
of fine, Christian men who had founded the Cumberland Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, in 1809. Mr. King had inherited a strong, staunch, splendid character 
from his saintly ancestor. Mr. King assumed a charge that was to tax all of his 
knowledge and patience, but he served my people wisely and with sympathetic 
understanding during one of the most difficult and momentous periods of my 
entire existence. With his departure on September 6, 1906, our Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church completed one cycle of our history. 


During the cycle that had ended, I had witnessed many changes; had 
weathered many discouragements; had overcome many difficult obstacles; and 
had known the satisfaction of many dreams realized. God had blessed our ef- 
forts richly for many years; we faced the future, confident He would keep us 
always in His love and favor. 


Now, standing upon the threshold of this new experience, with all of its 
complex problems, calling for solutions, it seems good to pause and recall some 
of the fine accomplishments of the past years, and to draw strength and cour- 
age from them, as we face those changes which are coming. 


Back in 1885, when we had outgrown our first little house of worship (which 
was razed about 1888), we began to outgrow other antiquated customs and 
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ideas and to reach out for newer and better ways of making our work for 
Christ and for our community more effective. 


For many years the only musical instrument in our church was a small reed 
organ, and the versatile Sarah Jane Ash was the organist. Mrs. Ash, who had 
a very beautiful soprano voice, was a member of our church choir for many 
years and led the singing. Now we were considering a change, but even at 
this late date (1890-1895), we were faced with a difference of opinions and 
were undecided about the propriety of using any sort of a musical instrument 
in our Sunday School and church services, other than the reed organ. 


When in 1896, an annex was added to the church building, for use as a 
Sunday School room, the installation of a small pipe organ in the church was 
an astonishing and revolutionary event that ended debates. 


This organ, the first in the county, caused a great deal of excitement in our 
village. An organ concert given at the church on the Friday evening following 
its installation attracted an audience much larger than the church could ac- 
commodate. Many folk were turned away, greatly disappointed. 


The organ was of the bellows type operated by a hand lever which moved 
backward and forward. One of the loyal boys of the church, Sammy Hunter, 
volunteered to pump the organ for all services and performed his duties faith- 
fully. In 1908 this organ was replaced by a second and larger one operated by 
a hand lever moving up and down. It was a much more difficult task to pump 
this larger organ and Ray Oliphant volunteered to share the work with Sammy. 
Each boy was paid twenty-five cents a week for his work by the church or- 
ganist, Mrs. Louisa Oppelt Gladish. 


Mrs. Gladish”® was a native of Pennsylvania. She came with her parents to 
Petersburg in 1879. She taught music classes for many years and few girls of 
that period missed being a music student in one of her classes. She was a 
lovely woman, a natural teacher, with a charming personality. Her students 
adored her. Her great handicap, almost complete deafness, did not curtail her 
ability, her usefulness, nor her charm. She served my church faithfully as its 
organist, 1881-1900, when her failing health forced her to resign. She passed 
away June 6, 1906, but her work lives on. 


Mrs. Gladish was succeeded by one of her favorite and talented music stu- 
dents, Miss Flora M. Brumfield. Miss Margaret Stock, who was a brilliant 
musician though totally blind, shared in the work of acting as church organist 
and when not acting as assistant to Miss Brumfield, sang in the choir. Miss 
Margaret was a pretty young woman with an engaging personality, and ac- 
cepted her handicap gracefully. Miss Mary Doster, who possessed a very pleas- 
ing voice and was interested in music to a marked degree, served as organist 
for the church, was the pianist for the Church School, a member of the choir 
and one of its valued soloists. Among the choir’s members were Miss Effa Tis- 
low and her sister, Miss Edna, Misses Laura, Jennie and Margaret Stock, Misses 
Effa, Sadie and Arda Posey, Misses Jessie and Elizabeth Lemmon, Miss Emma 
Hunter, Miss Jessie Gray, James Brumfield, John Ash, Ray Oliphant, Earl and 
Charles Lemmon, Fred Brenton and others. 


In 1891 we discarded our antiquated Cumberland Presbyterian Hymunals, 
which had been in use for more than a half-century, in favor of the newer 
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Cumberland Presbyterian Church Hymnals, edition of 1889. These newer 
hymnals were used until 1906 when they were replaced with the Cokesbury 
Hymnals. 


Our Church School had increased in numbers and interest and had become 
one of the strongest assets of the church. Women of the church had served as 
its superintendents for many years. About 1898 the first man elected to serve as 
superintendent was John H. McClurkin, manager of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, who filled this responsible position with zeal and credit several years. 


Mrs. Sarah Ash, Mrs. Sarah Russell, Mrs. Laura Fleener, Miss Mary Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Emma Richardson, Mrs. Nellie Chappell Lory, Miss Vena Brewis, 
Mrs. Mary Oliphant,” Miss Elizabeth Lemmon, Mrs. Mary Willis, John Ash, 
William A. Battles, James Brumfield, and Samuel E. Dillin, were among those 
who served us faithfully as Sunday School teachers and their fine work will 
never be forgotten. 


By 1903 our Sunday School had outgrown its quarters in the annex and it 
was torn away to make room for a new, larger and more modern annex which 
was built at the cost of $2,400. This new annex was used for the Sunday School 
services, for prayer-meeting services, for Christian Endeavor services by both 
the Senior and the Junior Societies, which were active, well-attended Societies, 
for the Ladies Sewing Circle and for the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
It was at this time that the second and larger pipe organ was installed in the 
church. 


While the salaries paid to our ministers over the years had varied somewhat, 
the average yearly wage after 1842 was usually around $700. A few times dur- 
ing those years between 1842-1906 the salaries had dropped lower and ranged 
between $200 and $300 a year. 


The men who served on our Session Board during the years 1876-1905, in- 
clude the following: 


1876. James Mabane Smith; Daniel M. Hardin; and Charles M. Chambers, 
who served as the Clerk of the Session. 


1888. Eli Goslin; A. Hillman; Rufus F. Kime; James Mabane Smith; and 
Thomas S. Smith, who served as Clerk of the Session. Mr. Smith served in this 
position for several years, until he and his family moved to Princeton to live, in 
the autumn of 1897. 


1895. Perry A. Chappell; William E. Williams; and Clay Lemmon were 
added to the Session Board. 


1905. James W. Brumfield; Clay Lemmon; Edward P. Richardson; Fred 
Brenton; Marshall M. Kime; Samuel E. Dillin; William A. Battles; and Harvey 
P. Carter. Samuel E. Dillin served as the Clerk of the Session. 


From the minutes of the Session, we choose at random, tributes recorded 
there concerning a few of that fine band of the leaders of our church. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Miley, 91 years old, of whom the elders wrote, recording her 
passing “to the Church Eternal” on December 24, 1896: 


“Seventy-five years a consecrated member of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church; one of its charter members, received by profession of faith, 
at the age of sixteen years, August 81, 1821, at White Oak Springs. A 
life-long Christian, always faithful and devoted to the work of her Master. 
She lived a beautiful life.” 


Mrs. Sarah Jane Ash, 71 years old, who fell asleep in Jesus, July 18, 1896: 


“A faithful, life-long christian, received into the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, at the age of fifteen years, by profession of faith, July 14, 1841.” 


S. Gaiter Barrett, 78 years old, died October 17, 1899. Mr. Barrett was a 
life-long Cumberland Presbyterian church member and a ruling elder of the 
church for more than thirty-five years. 


“James Mabane Smith, who after giving thirty years of faithful service to 
his church as a ruling elder, 1872-1902, resigned from this status on February 
26, 1902, though still remaining a member of the Board of Elders. Uncle 
Mabane was a very faithful ruling elder, rarely missing a meeting of the Ses- 
sion, and had served as a delegate to the Presbytery meetings many times dur- 
ing his years of service to the church.” 


Uncle Mabane was the fourth child in a family of eleven, of Henry and 
Mary Mabane Campbell Smith and was born at White Oak Springs, April 27, 
1829. He was twice married. His first wife, Jane Snyder, and he were the par- 
ents of seven children. After her death, he married Mrs. Martha L. Powers, and 
three children were born to them. Of his family of ten children, only one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bessie Whitelock, a member of the Main Street Presbyterian Church, 
is living now. 


Uncle Mabane united with the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 1856, 
and became an elder in January of 1872. He was a veteran of the Civil War, 


serving with Company G, 65 Indiana Volunteers. He died March 14, 1912, at 
the age of 82 years, 10 months, and seven days. Funeral services were held on 
Sunday afternoon, March 16, at the church, with the Reverend Julius T. Orton 
officiating, assisted by the Reverend John Poucher of the Methodist Church. 
He was buried at the Smith Cemetery at White Oak Springs and the Morgan 
Post, Grand Army of Republic, held its ritualistic services at the graveside. 


Shelby Clay Lemmon™ was a member of the Board of Elders of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church for a period of eleven years, September 27, 1895- 
October 17, 1906, and was a member of the Board of Elders of the Main Street 
Presbyterian Church for a period of fifteen years, October 17, 1906-February 
21, 1921, serving a continuous period of twenty-six years as a Ruling Elder. He 
also served a period of five years as the Church School Superintendent, 1906- 
1911, during which time he was also teaching a Church School Class. Mr. 
Lemmon was Church Trustee for a long period and resigned only because of 
failing health. 
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Mr. Lemmon was a worthy, Christian gentle- 
man, loyal in every possible position to the in- 
terests of the church, serving willingly in any 
place his Master called him. He lived a life in 
harmony with the faith he professed, and though 
he has gone from the earthly circle in which he 
_, labored so faithfully for so many years his fine 

_ influences live on in lives he touched and helped 
‘to mold. “His good works do follow him.” — 
Revelations 14:13. 


James Brumfield served his church faithfully as 
a loyal member, a deacon, an elder and a Church 
School Superintendent. On December 3, 1915, he 
resigned as Church School Superintendent because 
of failing health. The Session adopted Resolutions 
of Appreciation because of his faithful services to 
the Church in his several capacities over the years, recording: “He has been 
a faithful, untiring, generous servant of his Lord and Master, as long as 
he had strength to work.” Mr. Brumfield died at the age of sixty-three years, 
during the late summer of 1916. 


Mrs. Emmeline Wease Thornton was a lifelong, loyal member of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, generous to her beloved church and to her commu- 
nity. Mrs. Thornton is remembered with gratitude and admiration for her beau- 
tiful, unselfish, kindly Christian character and her abounding spirit of generosity 
and sympathy. 


Her benevolences” are well-known: The Thornton Home for Children and 
the Thornton Annex to the Petersburg High School, the Thornton Home for Re- 
tired Ministers and their wives in Newburgh, Indiana, large gifts to the James 
Millikan University in Decatur, Illinois, and to various church schools in Ten- 


nessee. 


Mrs. Thornton continually “looked for a city which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God,” while she labored tirelessly to be worthy to “enter 
into my rest, a rest to the people of god.” 


Among the families belonging to The Cumberland Presbyterian Church of 
Petersburg, 1870-1906, were: 


Ashbury H. and Lucy Smith Alexander 

John and Laura Stock Ash 

Squire Gaiter Barrett and 1. Cassandra Barrett; 2. Hattie Chew Barrett 
Charles and Mary Baum 

Dr. J. W. and Viola Bergen 

Mrs. Eliza Brady and daughter, Gertrude 

James W. and Louisa Kate Crow Brumfield 

Thomas and Martha Carson 

Harvey P. and Nettie Hillman Carter 

Mrs. John O. Carter; Misses Mattie and Fannie Carter 
Perry D. and Sadie Posey Chappell 
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John K. and Marie Liibs Chappell 

Stephen and Emma Lett Chappell 

William E. and Myrtle Lemmon Davisson 

Russell W. Dyer and Jane Brewis Dyer 

John J. and Sarah Ann Eisert 

George S. and Della Eisert and son, John 

Martin and Laura Alexander Fleener 

Charies and Jane Kirk Ficken 

Jeremiah Wright and Louisa Oppelt Gladish* 

Eli and Louisa Siple Goslin © 

Daniel H. and Rebecca Eaton Hardin 

Briggs Kepley 

Gardner T. and Jennie Kime 

Dr. John T. and Effa Posey Kime 

Marion and Lucy Fleener Kime 

Marshall M. and Grace Stucky Kime 

Rufus F. and Hope Davidson Kime 

Stanley M. and Effa Tislow Krieg 

Clay S. and Lucy Anderson Lemmon 

Mrs. Katherine Lory 

Edward and Annie Davisson Lory 

William and Nellie Chappell Lory 

Ellery and Edna Tislow Lett 

William F. and Amelia Ohler Liibs 

Thomas L. and Elizabeth Edmondston Montgomery 

Charles E. and Alice Logan Montgomery 

Mrs. Mary A. Parker” 

Francis B. and Emma Brown Posey 

Mrs. Jennie Posey and daughter, Miss Arda Posey 

Edward P. Richardson; 1. Cammie Barret Richardson; 2. Emily Wheeler 
Richardson 

Abram and Kate Seebrum 

Edwin and Etta Frank Smith 

James Mabane Smith; 1. Jane Snyder Smith; 2. Martha L. Powers Smith 

Thomas S. and Nancy Carson Smith 

Misses Lela and Ada Smith 

Mrs. Emma Stocks and daughters, Ruth, Jennie and Margaret 

Nicholas W. and Emmeline Wease Thornton 

William Gipson and Nellie Lounsdale Traylor 

John H. and Sarah Ellen McNabb Viehe and daughter, Lucille 

John W. and Kate Longbotham Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Williams 

David and Nancy White 

Anna, Charlotte and Kate White 

William and Jane Sorgius White and daughter, Olive 

Mrs. Helen M. Wright 


Among other loyal members of the church, whose fine work will never be 
forgotten, were: Miss Vena Brewis; Misses Dora and Della Chappell; Mrs. Lucy 
Montgomery Gray and daughters, Leila, Marguerite and Jessie Gray; Charles O., 
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Earl S., Jessie and Elizabeth Lemmon; Miss Flora Brumfield; Mrs. Mary Oli- 
phant, Adda and Ray H. Oliphant; Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Shanks; Mrs. Marietta 
Ludy; Mrs. May Alexander Malotte and son, Wade; Mrs. Josephine Knight 
Hammond; Miss Emma Hunter and brother, Sammy; Misses Emma Quimby; 
Hattie and Fannie Carter; Mrs. Ella Hillman Harrell and many others. 


The first minute book of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church starts with 
the date, April 16, 1877. The first infant baptism recorded is dated February, 
1877: Mary G. Chambers, infant of Charles W. and Emma Montgomery Cham- 
bers. Baptism administered by the Reverend O. E. Hart. 


The last entry, dated September 4, 1890 records: Charles D. Kenie, son of 
Rufus F. and Hope D. Kenie. The Reverend M. E. Chappell administered the 
rites of baptism. 


THE OLD SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1848 - 1906 


I am the Old School Presbyterian Church. I was named The First Presby- 
terian Church of Petersburg. Old School Presbyterian circuit riders had held 
camp-meetings in Pike County as early as 1830, but being few in number our 
people had been slow in organizing into a church body. During our earliest 
years here good folk of our faith had been meeting together in the homes for 
worship. 


We were led in these services by an orthodox minister of the faith, the Rev- 
erend Thomas A. Martin,’ an Irishman who had come to our village from Mor- 
gantown, Virginia, in 1855, seeking health. Mr. Martin was a very splendidly 
educated man having attended College and a School of Theology in Belfast, 
Ireland. After arriving in America in 1832 he attended the Princeton University 
School of Theology. 


My church organization was made on Saturday, May 20, 1848, by the 
Reverend John McCord, Synod Moderator. My charter members numbered 
eight: Thomas and Isabel Foster Davidson,’, Joseph A. and Nancy M. Gray, 
John and Mary Hawthorne, Mrs. Margaret Hawthorne,* and Mrs. Susan Black- 
burn Posey, the wife of Judge John W. Posey, at whose home northeast of 
Petersburg a* station of the famous Underground Railway was maintained. 
Thomas Davidson and John Hawthorne were elected to serve as my first elders. 


On the following day, Sunday, May 21, our newly organized church group 
held its first Sunday service. The Reverend John McCord officiated, and accept- 
ed into full church membership, by profession of faith, Miss Sarah Hawthorne’* 
(who later became the wife of Joseph P. Glezen’), and her brother, Robert 
Hawthorne.® Assisted by our two new elders, the Reverend Mr. McCord ad- 
ministered the rites of Holy Communion to our little band. It was a heart- 
warming service. 


Our new church body was served with a fair degree of regularity by the 
Reverend Hugh H. Patton, of Princeton, and by the Reverend Samuel McGuire 
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of Washington, who managed to give about one-fourth of his time to our con- 
gregation. 


In the spring of 1853, the Reverend Abraham Thomas Hendricks’ came to 
minister to our little church group. He remained for ten years, until the autumn 
of 1863, when he resigned to accept a chaplaincy with an Indiana regiment of 
the Union Army. Mr. Hendricks was a native of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania. 
He was the brother of William Hendricks, who served as Governor of Indiana 
in 1822 and was the United States Senator from Indiana for two terms. He was 
the uncle of Thomas A. Hendricks, who served as Indiana’s governor in 1872, 
and as Vice President of the United States with President Grover Cleveland, 
in 1884. 


During his active years in Petersburg, Mr. Hendricks was able to get a 
church erected for the use of our congregation, which now numbered about 
sixty communicants. Joseph P. Glezen (the grandfather of Mrs. Sarah Whit- 
man Sullivan’), gave a corner off Lot No. 97,° at the corner of Walnut and 
Tenth Streets, for the building, and his brother-in-law, Robert Hawthorne, do- 
nated the lumber for the church. My one room building was plain, but that 
sturdy hardwood used in its construction was substantial, like my people who 
worshipped there. After ninety-nine years, the building still stands, and still 
serves our community, for it is now used as quarters for the City Fire Depart- 
ment. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Petersburg was dedicated on Sunday morn- 
ing, October 1, 1854. From an entry made in the Session Minutes by Mr. Hend- 
ricks, we read: 


“October 1, 1854. — This Sabbath was the first ever spent by the 
church in their own house. It was with evident delight that they convened 
and united in the observance of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. May 
it truly be a house of prayer and praise.” 


And I stand today silently testifying that it has been a dearly loved home 
of Christian folk. 


Among Mr. Hendricks’ many fine accomplishments for our church and for 
the village, none was of greater and more lasting value than Blythe-wood 
Academy for Girls, which he opened in the spring of 1854, and which was 
continued until 1869, when the establishment of public schools, operating seven 
and eight months of the year, made private schools unnecessary. 


In the autumn of 1863, when Mr. Hendricks answered the call of his country, 
and accepted a chaplain’s duties with an Indiana regiment, during the Civil 
War, he went away happier in spirits, because he knew he was not leaving my 
church without a shepherd; the call which had been extended to another minis- 
ter had been accepted before Mr. Hendricks left for the army. 


The Reverend John Aughey, an army chaplain, who had been captured by 
the Southern Army, but had escaped from a rebel prison, came to serve our 
church at the beginning of the winter of 18638. Mr. Aughey stayed with us six 
months, until the spring of 1864. 

The Reverend Henry W. Fiske came in 1865 and remained with us for five 
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years, until 1870. Mr. Fiske was with us during a trying time when our country 
was struggling to recover from the distress a Civil War had left. He was a 
quiet, sensible, godly man, very good to have with us at a trying time. 


The Reverend E. C. Johnson was our first regularly installed minister. He 
served us for seven years, until death called him to higher realms of service. 
Mr. Johnson began his work with us in the summer of 1871, and continued un- 
til the summer of 1878. 


One Sabbath morning, just as he had completed his sermon, Mr. Johnson 
collapsed in his pulpit; he died a few weeks later. He was buried in beautiful 
Walnut Hills cemetery. Later, his body was exhumed and sent to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for reburial in the family lot there. 


His son, Ambrose, and his daughter, Emma, were two of the three members 
of the Petersburg High School’s graduating class of 1877. The Johnson family 
lived in the story-and-a-half frame house standing at the corner of East Main 
and Twelfth Streets. They were the closest neighbors and friends of the Rev- 
erend Thomas A. Martin family. 


Following Mr. Johnson’s death, we were served for three years by the Rever- 
end M. L. Milford, who came in March of 1879, and remained with us until 
the summer of 1882, when ill health forced him to resign. It is interesting to 
note that on one Sunday morning during his pastorate here, Mr. Milford chose 
for the subject of his morning’s sermon, “Infant Salvation.” 


The Reverend David Van Dyke came from Michigan in March of 1883 to 
serve our church. My people were very happy to welcome him. Dr. Van Dyke 
was a brilliant man, enthusiastic, energetic, progressive, a good leader and or- 
ganizer, and he served us splendidly for the twenty months he stayed with us. 
He resigned in the early winter, and on December 1, 1884, he left us to go to 
Evansville to take charge of the First Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


At his first service with us, Dr. Van Dyke administered the rites of infant 
baptism to two small children of the church: Beulah M., the year old daughter 
of Rosalvo B. Brazelton and wife, Mrs. Laura A. Capehart Brazelton; and to 
Daisy M., the three year old daughter of Thomas H. Dillon and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Green Dillon. 


During the short time Dr. Van Dyke was our pastor, he worked diligently 
for the erection of a manse. This handsome, two-storied, frame building, with 
its many large, airy rooms, was set on a wide lawn of white clover and close- 
clipped bluegrass, and was shaded by beautiful, big maple trees. The manse 
is standing at the corner of Sycamore and Fourteenth Streets and is now used 
and known as Fay’s Convalescent Home. 


Dr. Van Dyke delivered his farewell sermon to our congregation on Novem- 
ber 30, 1884. The following day he was in Evansville to deliver a sermon 
to his new congregation, at the First Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


For several months my flock was without a minister, but our good elders 
were always equal to the emergency and conducted services each Sab- 
bath day. The pews were filled with our faithful folk, so that we noticed no 
decrease in the attendance, during the months of waiting for a new shepherd 
to arrive. 
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The Reverend Amzi W. Freeman™ accepted a call my Session extended 
to him. He arrived in the spring of 1885 to assume the leadership of my church 
people, now numbering about sixty communicants. 


Mr. Freeman was a very fine gentleman, dignified in his carriage, friendly 
and genial, a sincere, faithful and very spiritual leader. He was a brilliant 
scholar; he possessed a liberal college and university education, and was highly 
versed in theological knowledge. His sermons were models of impeccable Eng- 
lish, clarity, logic, and were strictly orthodox. 


He worked quietly and with almost uncanny finesse, and he always succeeded 
in reaching the goals he set. About 1889,” he encouraged our Session to build 
an annex at the north end of our church building which would provide a much- 
needed Sunday School room for primary children a small utility room a nice- 
sized choir loft and to redecorate the sanctuary. 


Our Wednesday evening prayer meetings had been instituted for some years 
before Mr. Freeman came; they took on a new vigor and a greater interest 
under his leadership. These mid-week meetings were oases of blessings between 
the Sabbaths; there was always an almost 100% attendance of the adult mem- 
bership, and most of the children of the congregation, over the age of seven 
years, were there also. It was always an hour of spiritual uplift and blessing. 


During the years he spent here, Mr. Freeman was devoted particularly to 
the religious training of the children of his congregation. The lessons of love, 
kindness, friendship, charity, forgiveness, tolerance, and patience which he 
taught to them were fixed and thorough; they have remembered that training 
all through the years. Mr. Freeman loved children; he enjoyed working with 
them; he was never too busy nor too tired to listen to them, to rejoice or to 
sympathize with them; he recognized their hidden talents, their latent possi- 
bilities and set himself to develop them.“ The lives and accomplishments of 
these children of my church bear witness to the firm foundations he laid, to 
the fine work he accomplished during those golden years he was the shepherd 
of my flock. 


He was interested in The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
which was organized in the east about 1880. Before he retired, he had organized 
in our church a Senior Christian Endeavor for our young people, and a Junior 
Christian Endeavor for the children, and both were very flourishing. 


Mr. Freeman was a wise man. He knew “all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,” so he introduced some of the “worldly” interests into the programs 
of my church. He taught my people to observe all holidays with proper re- 
ligious programs! 


Christmas with its beautiful Bible stories, its legends and its music, a glitter- 
ing, decorated Christmas tree, with sparkling baubles and simple, inexpensive 
little gifts for everyone. 


Easter, starting with a new and different service — a simple, devout prayer 
meeting held in the early dawn of the Easter morning, the first sunrise prayer 
meeting ever held in Petersburg, the Sunday School service later in the morning 
when he set a crystal bowl filled with water on the edge of the pulpit and laid 
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a dead-looking, strange brown bulb on the water, letting us see the miracle of 
the Resurrection Plant open before our eyes, fresh and green and alive, while 
he told us the wonderful story of that glorious first Easter morning when Christ 
arose from the dead. 


Harvest Home in the early autumn with appropriate music, decorations of 
rustling yellow corn, golden pumpkins, rosy red apples, purple grapes, brown 
nuts and colorful autumn leaves, and a rollicking program of readings, tab- 
leaux and more music. 


Thanksgiving Day began with a sunrise service of praise and prayer. At the 
regular church hour on Thanksgiving morning, every family sat in its own pew, 
to enjoy a church service, and listened with glad and thankful hearts to our 
beloved pastor’s uplifting sermon. And so we early learned Thanksgiving was 
a holy day, a day for giving thanks to God and especial praise for all the good 
things we enjoy, rather than a day devoted to food and sports. 


February, and a Washington’s Birthday program, with patriotic orations, 
readings, martial music, and colorful decorations of flags and bunting, and a 
new realization of love, and loyalty and pride for our great country; new stir- 
rings of humility and pride in its principles and beliefs; and a new desire to 
live more worthily that those brave folk who suffered, fought and died to give 
us this great America might not have fought in vain. 


Mr. Freeman used these, and every other possible occasion for persuading 
folk, especially children and young people, to take some part in worthwhile 
activities which would help them to grow socially, intellectually, and spiritually. 


And then Mr. Freeman’s strength began to wane; his erect shoulders began 
to sag a bit; sometimes his voice quavered and faltered as he read a Psalm 
or offered a prayer; and finally a day came when our belover pastor and his 
charming wife realized they had come to the end of their working days; they 
had given their last full measure of strength in their Master’s cause; they must 
now retire quietly and patiently into the sunset of life. 


Mr. and Mrs. Freeman left us in the summer of 1894 after nine years of 
rich, fruitful service. Though many years have passed, we have not forgotten; 
the memories we have of them are very precious to us, and we know that 


“From their noble lives 
Something immortal still survives.” 


The Reverend James Olmevena, a bluff, dynamic Irishman, succeeded Mr. 
Freeman, arriving here in the late summer of 1894. Mr. Olmevena was a good 
man, outspoken and very sincere; an energetic, tireless, thorough worker; a 
serious, deep, godly man. 


Mr. Olmevena preached twice each Sunday. His sermons were well-prepared, 
original, thoughtful, and orthodox. He taught an adult Sunday School Class 
every Sunday morning, and his teaching was constructive, forceful, and con- 
vincing. He led the prayer meeting services on Wednesday evening of each 
week, and offered interesting, helpful suggestions for the building of a deeper 
spiritual life; he and Mrs. Olmevena attended the evening services of the Senior 
Endeavor Society; they visited the members of their church regularly; and 
Mr. Olmevena visited with the men of the town in their places of business, and 
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with the men on the streets; he made weekly visits to the prisoners in the 
county jail, in the interest of his high calling, and he was seemingly indefatig- 


able. 


Mrs. Olmevena was a worthy help-mate for a dynamic husband. She was 
pleasant, friendly, cultured, and a talented musician. In the Sunday School she 
taught a junior girls’ class; she was a great help with the choir; she served as 
president of an active Women’s Foreign Missionary Society; she was active 
and interested in all plans for the betterment of the church programs; and a 
devoted wife to a busy husband. 


Mr. Olmevena’s outspoken frankness was not always appreciated by some 
members of my congregation; so, after serving us for four years, in the autumn 
of 1898, feeling that his usefulness here was ended, he resigned to accept a 
call to another field of service. However, Mr. Olmevena had every reason to 
feel he had done his best for my church, and his best had been very good. 


A Sunday School was organized in my church in 1875. Miss Mary M. Gle- 
zen was the first superintendent, and she was the only one. She served in this 
important office from 1875-1906, a period of thirty-one years, and during these 
years, she was never absent for any reason except illness. Miss Mary not only 
filled her office of superintendent acceptably, but she served as a substitute 
teacher for any class, if an emergency arose. 


Our Sunday School was a small one. We had just six classes. The primary 
class, which enrolled children from four to eight years of age, had a small room 
for its use in the annex. The junior classes, one for the girls, the other for the 
boys, enrolled students from eight to fourteen years; the two senior classes, one 
for girls, the other for boys, enrolled the students from fourteen to eighteen 
years; and the adult class, in which both women and men were enrolled, were 
scattered over the church auditorium, in various locations. 


During Mr. Olmevena’s pastorate, the Adult Class, which was usually taught 
by the minister, gained so much in numbers, that Mr. Olmevena sought and 
obtained permission from the school board to use the superintendent’s office 
in the Petersburg High School Building for his class sessions. 


Dr. Darling, who followed him, also used the superintendent’s office for the 
adult class sessions. Both of these ministers were very brilliant men, and made 
their class teaching so interesting and profitable for their classes, they kept 
their attendance at high peak. Stanley E. Krieg, a prominent lawyer of our 
town, was a very successful teacher of the class for a number of years. 


Among other teachers of the Sunday School were: Mrs. Laura Watt Ham- 
mond; Mrs. Florence Bruner Tracy; Misses Laura Burger, Anna and Ethel By- 
ers; Florence Capehart; Lillie Custin; Abbie Glezen;* Anna Hewins; Mary 
Rogers; Frederica Schaffer; Henry E. Edwards, and Walter Burger. Mayme 
Burger, Maude Harrell and Daisy Dillon were organists for the Sunday School. 
A few of the favorite songs used for Sunday School services were: “Hold the 
Fort,” “The Lily of the Valley,” “What a Friend We have in Jesus,” and “Shall 
You? Shall IP” 


The literature used by our Sunday School was published by the Westminster 
Publishing Company, U.S.A., and a regular part of the Sunday School hour 
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was devoted to memorizing the Golden Text for the day, and one question and 
its answer from the Catechism. 


The Reverend Charles D. Darling, one of the youngest ministers ever to 
serve my church, came in 1899. A popular minister, and a very interesting man, 
he had just completed his seminary work, and being very ambitious, was reach- 
ing now for more knowledge and another degree; he spent many hours each 
day and burned much midnight oil studying, while he was with me. 


Mr, Darling’s sermons were different and unusual — so unusual and so dif- 
ferent they were spoken of as occult, visionary, mystical, terrifying, and unor- 
thodox! Yet, whatever the comment, all agreed they were interesting. And — 
those sermons, so unusual, so bizarre, so incredible, swelled our church attend- 
ance miraculously! 


The unaccustomed style of these sermons appealed to Mr. Darling’s listeners, 
and were discussed freely during the intervals between Sundays. Members from 
other churches, though they felt guilty for deserting their own services, were 
frequently seen in our services, particularly at the evening services. Mr. Dar- 
ling received many petitions to change the hour of the evening service, so there 
would be no conflicts, and in order to please his visitors, he decided to hold 
early sunset services, at 5:00 o’clock, on Sunday afternoon, dispensing with our 
regular 7:30 o’clock service. My people did not approve this change, but later 
admitted it was very satisfactory. My church was filled to capacity for these 
services; many came to hear; none went away disappointed. 


I remember one of these strange sermons very well. Mr. Darling set forth 
a fascinating idea which I have never forgotten, and which I have seen partially 
fulfilled. Mr. Darling read the entire thirty-eighth chapter of Job for his scrip- 
ture lesson, and used the seventh verse for his text, “. . . the many stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


In this sermon Mr. Darling predicted the invention of the radio, and of the 
television, but he made a prediction which neither invention has yet achieved. 
He said: “The time will come when we will be able to see events and hear 
voices from all over the world, just as easy as you are seeing and hearing me 
this moment. We will view the world’s happenings as they happen. And — we 
will go even farther than that. The day will come when we will go back into 
the ages, back to the creation of the world and see and hear Adam talking with 
God; Moses receiving the tablets of stone on Mount Sinai; David instructing 
Solomon to built the temple; we will see John and Peter and James on the 
Mount of Transfiguration with Christ; witness the crucifixion; and the burning 
of Rome, all just as it happened. It is all there, still preserved in the ether for us 
when we learn how to take it and reproduce it.” 


Mr. Darling resigned in the early spring of 1902, having served my people 
for three years. He and his family left Petersburg in the early autumn, for the 
north part of the state, where he had accepted a charge near Chicago. He en- 
rolled in Chicago University where he wished to continue his studies in philo- 
sophy. 

The Reverend James Venable, an older and more orthodox man than Mr. 
Darling, accepted our call to service, and arrived here with his quiet, motherly 
wife, Mrs. Venable, in May of 1902. They remained with us for three years, 
until May of 1905. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Venable were an elderly couple. They had children and grand- 
children, and they were never happier than when some of their grandchildren 
were visiting them. Unlike Mr. Olmevena and Mr. Darling, neither of whom 
would live at the manse, Mr. and Mrs. Venable enjoyed its roomy comfort, and 
its large, shady lawn. My people were glad to see the beautiful home come to 
life again, and have its spacious rooms filled with music and singing, conversa- 
tion and genial friendliness, and children. 


Mr. Venable was not a brilliant man as Mr. Darling was, nor as dynamic as 
Mr. Olmevena, but he was a saintly man; he had sound, doctrinal sermons; 
he taught the Adult Sunday School Class, he was faithful at prayer meeting 
services; he and his good wife visited with my people regularly. He was a 
fatherly man and the children of my flock loved and trusted him, and none of 
them hesitated to take any of their problems to him for aid, for they knew he 
would be understanding, sympathetic, and kind. 


In the summer of 1902 a Presbyterian School for Boys was completed at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, with that fine Christian leader, J. Wilbur Chapman, at 
its head. All Presbyterian Churches of Indiana received free scholarships to be 
awarded to worthy boys of their congregations. The number of scholarships 
awarded to each church was determined by the number of its communicants 
in good standing. 


My church received two scholarships. Mr. Venable awarded one to Walter 
Tracy, the son of Mrs. Florence Bruner Tracy, a widow. The second scholar- 
ship was awarded to Rex P. Brazelton, the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Brazelton. 
The two boys attended the school for several years on scholarships, but neither 
of them completed the full course. Each of them had good business positions 
offered them and left school to take them. Mr. Tracy settled in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where he established a good business. He passed away about a year 
ago. Mr. Brazelton has resided in Denver, Colorado, since 1936. Prior to going 
there he was a successful drug salesman with headquarters in Danville, Illinois. 


In the autumn of 1908 Mr. Venable” carried on an evangelistic meeting for 
two weeks. He was assisted in it by the Reverend J. D. Van de Venter, an 
evangelist and soloist who had a fine tenor voice, and his solos were usually 
his own compositions, both music and words. Mr. Van de Venter was a power- 
ful evangelist and the meeting was a success. It was the only evangelistic meet- 
ing ever held in my church, and it was very successful in many ways. 


Mr. Venable preached his farewell sermon to my people on May 7, 1905. He 
had served us well for three years. The following week he and Mrs. Venable 
left us to assume the duties of a new charge at Mahomet, Illinois. We said 
“Goodbye” to this fine couple reluctantly; we knew the shadow of a great 
change was over us; we knew that Mr. Venable represented the last of a long 
line of exemplary men who had served us faithfully for more than a half cen- 
tury and the examples they had set for us was to help me and my people to 
meet that change with faith, hope and courage. 


During the summer months of that year, and at other times when the de- 
parture of one pastor and the arrival of another had left my people without a 
shepherd, we had been served by student pastors very acceptably. The Rever- 
end Alvin Brashears, who died recently, after many years of rich, worthy serv- 
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ice in the Lord’s vineyard, spent one summer here as a supply pastor; and his 
brother, the Reverend Turner G. Brashears, often gave his time and service to 
our needs for several months when he would be free. The Reverend Arthur 
Sonne spent one summer with us as a supply pastor, and another summer the 
Reverend Mr. Raabe was a very excellent supply pastor. We were fortunate 
to have a retired Methodist minister, the Reverend Emory Hewins, who served 
us in times of need, as well as some godly elders, among them Thomas David- 
son, who served as an elder for my church from its organization in 1848, until 
his death in 1874, a period of twenty-six years. 


My church sustained a well-organized Senior Christian Endeavor Society,” 
which met at six o’clock every Sunday evening for an hour’s service before the 
evening church service, which began at 7:30 o'clock. Miss Mary M. Glezen 
was the sponsor for this service, and she rarely missed a meeting. A large 
scroll, printed with very black, big type, hung at the front of the church, on the 
northeast side of the pulpit. This was a copy of the Senior Christian Endeavor 
Pledge, and it was a part of every service of the society. The group stood and 
with heads bowed and eyes closed, solemnly repeated this pledge. 


A Junior Christian Endeavor Society met in the church every Sunday after- 
noon from three until four o’clock, with Miss Mary Glezen in charge. One part 
of this hour’s service was devoted to a Bible Memory Verse contest. Two sides 
were lined up as in a spelling match; and recited Bible verses until one or the 
other side went down in defeat. Often the leaders of the lines would be so 
proficient, the decision was a draw. At the time we were having these drills, 
we did not think too much of them. In later life we were very thankful to have 
sO many precious promises from the Bible stored away in memory, whole chap- 
ters and favorite Psalms are there in entirety, as well as dozens of favorite single 
verses. We do not think of Miss Mary without a little thanksgiving prayer for 
the thorough training she gave us in Sunday School and in Junior Christian 
Endeavor. 


The Old School Presbyterians were strict Calvinists; they were also strict 
disciplinarians; they had a very high regard for the Sabbath day. The com- 
mandment, “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” was accepted literally 
by them; it meant a day that started with family worship, Sunday School, the 
morning worship service for the entire family, from baby to grandmother, sit- 
ting together in the family pew, listening to prayers, earnest and fervent, fre- 
quently a half hour long; and to sermons, always an hour long and frequently 
extending to an hour and a half, with not only a firstly, secondly, thirdly, but 
also a fourthly and a fifthly. 


In the afternoon, the children returned to the church to attend an hour-long 
Junior Christian Endeavor service; the older boys and girls attended a Senior 
Christian Endeavor service at an early evening hour, 6:00-7:00 o’clock; and 
later, at 7:30 o'clock, the entire family gathered for a second time in the family 
pew for another church service, with a second lengthy sermon. This was not 
just one particular Sabbath day’s program; it was the regular schedule for 
every one of the fifty-two Sabbaths of the year. 


My people were a consecrated group, devoted to their God; they loved His 
house of prayer; they considered it a blessed privilege, as well as a moral duty, 
to assemble there regularly for worship. Recognizing their privilege rather than 
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the sense of duty as the greater incentive for regular church attendance, they 
derived greater blessings from the worship service. 


Some of the favorite hymns used in church services of that time included: 
“Blest Be The Tie That Binds;” “By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill;” “Come Ye 
Disconsolate;” “I Would Not Live Alway;” “Lift Up Your Heads, Eternal 
Gates;” “O, Day of Rest And Gladness;” “Rock of Ages;” and “Welcome, 
Sweet Day of Rest.” 


Prayer meeting service on Wednesday evening was of as great importance 
to the Old School family as Sunday church attendance, and again the entire 
family from youngest to oldest were in their pews for the service. The minister 
usually led these services, but in event he could not be there, or the church 
was for the time without a shepherd, there were capable laymen to carry on 
the work — Misses Mary and Abbie Glezen, Miss Lida Martin, Dr. Alexander 
R. Byers,” Oliver Hammond, Henry Edwards, or some other capable layman. 
Favorite songs for prayer meeting services included: “Sweet Hour of Prayer;” 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul;” and “In The Secret of His Presence.” 


The church maintained a strict discipline over all its members. Those who 
failed to conform to its standards were called before the Session in a secret 
meeting and were there admonished to walk more circumspectly or be expelled 
publicly in disgrace. This method of reproof was very effective in keeping 
wandering feet from straying from the straight and narrow paths of rectitude, 
and to bring the erring ones quickly to the contrite mending of their ways. 
There are records in the Session minutes of several church trials of erring 
members, some of whom were quite prominent people of our village. The 
majority of the erring ones repented their sins, a few separated themselves 
from the church, preferring to affiliate with a church less rigid in its discipline. 


The children of my flock were required to commit to memory the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, the Mispah, twenty or more 
Psalms, I Corinthians 13, John 10 and 14, the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and their classifications, many single verses from every part of the Bible, 
learn all the questions and answers to both the Long and the Short Cate- 
chisms,” and to pass an oral examination over this material before the Session, 
before they were considered ready to be accepted into church membership. 
Most of the children of that period united with the church between the ages of 
twelve and thirteen years. Since at that time we had not known anyone who 
did not conform to this same strict discipline, it did not occur to us that we 
were a “peculiar people.” It was a great training! 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was observed once a month. Every 
communicant received and drank the sacramental wine from the same cups. 
Mrs. Sarah Hawthorne Glezen was the custodian of the communion set, and 
the linens. She made the unfermented wine and baked the unleavened bread 
used for the sacred service; she guarded the precious silver set, two patens, two 
large goblets; and the beautiful tankard; she kept the fine white satin damask 
linen cloth and napkins washed and bleached a dazzling white; and as long as 
she was physically able, she spread the table for the service. Her placid face 
shone with a very special radiance, while she performed this service for her 
Lord. Being devout Christians, some of my children came to the communion 
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table on Sunday morning, after hours of self-examination and prayer, and with- 
out having eaten breakfast or drinking water. However, this was not a rule nor 
requirement of the church. 


The membership of my church never numbered more than ninety communi- 
cants,” and the average membership was between eighty-five and ninety. The 
salaries of our ministers were usually set at $800, but more often they received 
$600 or less, and that amount was usually difficult to raise, though my people 
were tithers and very conscientious concerning their church obligations. Some 
of the wealthier members of the congregation, the Adams, Byers, Davidson, 
Glezen, Hendricks, King and Martin families, carried the heavier part of the 
financial obligations of my church. ) 


However, our ministers were men who considered their duty to God more 
than the number of dollars in their salaries. My church was like a large, well- 
adjusted, harmonious, loving, sharing family, and our ministers were usually 
fatherly friends. My people were knit closely by love, warm friendship, and 
sharing; their one great purpose in life was to obey God and worship Him, and 
to love their fellow man. 


The Old School Presbyterian people, devoted to the program, the standards, 
the discipline, and the consecration of an ethological church, often designated 
as “strait-laced blue-stockings,” was one of the fine influences for righteousness 
that Petersburg knew in its earlier days. Among the outstanding judges, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, musicians, writers and leaders of the day, Old School Presby- 
terians rank high. 


Our church developed some splendid christian leaders. The Reverend Turner 
Brashears and his lovely and accomplished wife, Anna Hewins Brashears, served 
eight years in Persia as missionaries from our church. They were stationed at 
Tabriz. Mrs. Brashears left Petersburg as a bride on her wedding day; when 
she returned eight years later, she was a proud mother, with five small children, 
to which three other children were added within a few years after their return. 


The Reverend Turner Brashears was a good minister and a good man. He 
was assisted splendidly in his work by his capable wife, who was a teacher, a 
good musician, and had a pleasing soprano voice. They served a number of 
charges with marked success. Mr. Brashears was one of the first ministers to 
serve Parke Memorial Presbyterian Church in Evansville. This church was a gift 
from the Honorable John Watson Foster” and his wife, Mrs. Foster, in memory 
of their two children who. had died in youth. John Watson Foster, who was 
born and lived in Petersburg until he was ten years old, was the son of Matthew 
and Eleanor Johnson Foster, who were among the earliest members of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, and were among the largest donors to its first 
church building. 


The Reverend Mr. Brashears served as chaplain with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in Germany during World War I. Mr. Brashears has died within 
the past ten years. His younger brother, the Reverend Alvin Brashears, a splen- 
did minister, and a member of the Old School Presbyterian Church, was very 
successful in his profession, and served his Lord faithfully for a number of 
years. He passed away about two years ago. 
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The Reverend Walter Burger, Dr. John Rudolph Burger, Dr. Earl Victor 
Burger, and Frank Joseph Burger, cashier of The Citizens’ State Bank for 
many years, were successful men in their chosen lines, and all were graduates 
of Hanover College, a Presbyterian School, at Hanover, Indiana. The Reverend 
Walter Burger served the Hanover church for a time, and at his death left a 
nice endowment fund to his beloved church college. 


Among those members efficiently filling various church offices, choir members, 
Sunday School teachers, leaders of the prayer meeting services, were a group 
of fine business and professional men who served capably as elders of the 
church over a period of fifty-eight years, 1848-1906. They were: John Haw- 
thorne, Thomas Davidson, Robert Hawthorne, Willis Davidson, Reddick Har- 
rell, the Reverend Thomas Martin, Holbert McClure, Dr. A. R. Byers, George 
W. Pinney, Dr. J. B. Duncan, Judge Eugene A. Ely, William Brownlow Har- 
rell J. W. Doyle, William McFarland, Henry S. Edwards, Ebon C. Litherland, 
James B. Davidson, the Reverend Emory G. Hewins, James Blythe Hendricks, 
Professor William Snyder, and Clark S. Whitman. Dr, Alexander R. Byers, 
noted for his saintly character, served ably as the Clerk of the Session for 
twenty years from 1877 until his death in 1897. 


The Presbyterian Church Choir was an outstanding, talented group of church 
folk and enjoyed an enviable reputation in the village for the excellence of the 
choral services they gave to my church. Among the numerous men and women 
who gave their talents and time to this phase of church work were: Henry 
Custin and sisters, Mrs. Lillian Moore and Mrs. Ella Tull, Robert Glezen™ and 
sister, Miss Abigail, Ralph Eulass and sister, Miss Belle, Ralph Davidson and 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Edwards, Andrew G. and Jennie Eulass Billmeyer, Misses 
Eva Hicks, Lillian Krebs, Sara Hisgen, Laura Reuss, Helen King, Fredericka 
Schaeffer, George and Henry King, John E. Trafzer and George W. Pinney. 


Mrs. Lillie King Weber; Martha Carson, a talented music teacher of the vil- 
lage; Daisy Dillon and Maude Harrell were the organists; August Weber was 
a violinist; and George W. Pinney and John Trafzer frequently left their seats 
in the choir to play cornet solos, an occasional cornet duet or to accompany the 
organist and violinist with a prelude or a postlude. 


Miss Bessie Dillon, who had a beautiful contralto voice of marvelous tone 
and range, was one of the choir’s really outstanding singers. Miss Dillon went 
to Denver, Colorado, in 1902, to study voice under a noted voice teacher, and 
in 1904 was given an unsolicited contract to be the soloist of a famous orches- 
tra, singing at the St. Louis World Fair through the entire summer. A great 
career seemed opening before her, but early in the following year she de- 
veloped that dread disease, tuberculosis, and her singing career ended. She died 
in Colorado about 1910. 


One Sunday morning in the autumn of 1905, our Board of Elders, Henry S. 
Edwards, James Blythe Hendricks, and Clark S. Whitman, confirmed for us a 
rumor that had been circulating for some time — our General Assembly had 
ratified a UNION of The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 


They confirmed another rumor. The Session Boards of the Old School Pres- 
byterian Church and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Petersburg were 
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in complete accord with the decision of the General Assembly; and in perfect 
accord with each other concerning the union of these two Petersburg churches. 
The two Sessions petitioned the Indiana Presbytery to ratify a union between 
our two churches, which petition the Indiana Presbytery did grant on Septem- 
ber 6, 1906, and gave its permission for the united churches to take the name, 
“THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF PETERSBURG.” The Indiana Presby- 
tery granted that since the property of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
seemed to be the better suited for the use of the united congregations, the Old 
School Presbyterians should transfer its congregation to this church for all 
assemblies. The Old School building was to be closed. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian manse was to be considered the official home of the pastors serving the 
united congregations from that time forward. 


Great upheavals of this nature are not made without heartbreak, tears and 
prayers. Every rusty nail, every creaking plank, every little dot on that blue 
ceiling of our plain, little, frame church building, was dear to us, so dear that 
today, after fifty-seven years have gone by, we cannot pass that dear little old 
church building, shabby, weather-beaten, pitiful, its walls still holding close 
the hushed voices of those saints of God who bowed there in prayer, without 
the hot tears stinging our eyes, and a quick stab of pain twisting our hearts. 
The building serves the town, it is used as the home of the City Fire Depart- 
ment. 


We did not want the change any more than our friends in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church wanted it. And want it they did not! They separated into 
two factions, those willing and those opposed, to the union. The dissenting 
faction adopted a name, Loyalist. Led by a very devout member of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, the Loyalist party withdrew from the congrega- 
tion, organized into their own little band, adopted the name Loyalist Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, and for a time held services in the court house. This did 
not prove satisfactory and after a time the plan was abandoned; several of its 
members united with the Methodists; others drifted back to the Union church; 
a few slipped out of religious affiliations altogether. 


For the members of our Old School Church, satisfied with their own plain 
little meeting house, and with those fine men who had served as their pastors, 
it required many long hours of earnest, agonizing prayers, collectively and in- 
dividually, to quell the rebellion that welled up in their hearts, against a change. 
But my people are a good people, who had early learned the lessons of obedi- 
ence and submission to God’s will; and despite the tears and the heart-break, 
they resolutely set themselves to obey the decisions made; the wisdom of the 
General Assembly must not be questioned; it was God’s own instrument for 
our guidance. And surely God was ordering a healing of old differences and 
old wounds, demanding that His own people should dwell together in peace 
and unity. 


One autumn day we said “Goodby” to the dear, little, old-fashioned church, 
where we had worshipped almost a lifetime; where we had seen many worthy 
servants of God come and go; had been baptized within its walls; had pledged 
our lives to God’s service before its simple altar; had seen our children bap- 
tized there; had watched our beloved dead borne from its doors. What precious 
memories it held for us! What unforgettable happiness it had wrapped about 
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us! What faith and courage it had instilled into our very being! How we loved 
it! 

Bearing our precious memories in our hearts, and our pitifully small but 
priceless treasures™ in our hands, an engraved silver communion set, a bap- 
tismal bowl, and a traditionally dear old church bell, the gift of an almost for- 
gotten family, we presented ourselves before our good friends and neighbors, 


the Cumberland Presbyterian group, to be Christian brothers and co-workers in 
the UNION CHURCH. 


As we stand upon the threshold of this new and different era of Christian 
service and experience, with the names and deeds of those we loved and re- 
vered so much written indelibly upon our hearts, their spirit of devotion and 
godliness encourages, admonishes, guides, comforts and blesses us down to this 
day. 


THE MAIN STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1906 - 1953 


I am The Main Street Presbyterian Church. I come from a union of The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church and The First Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
of Petersburg, who parted ways in 1810, and for the past century had been 
travelling their own separate paths along the Glory Way. 


Now by the sanction of the General Assembly, the approbation of The In- 
diana Presbytery, and the consent of their two local Session Boards, The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church and The Old School Presbyterian Church 
were conforming to the wishes of their ruling bodies to become again One 
Church, united and fine. 


I was born in October of 1905, but it was many months later before the 
way of life for me was moving as smoothly, as efficiently, and as spiritually 
as though there had been no adjustments or changes to make. The Reverend 
F. Z. King, who was the last of the ministers to serve The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, remained with us until the middle of September, 1906, dur- 
ing which time the congregation of The Old School Presbyterian Church, who 
had been without a minister since May, had been united with us for all 
church services, while the formal union was being perfected. 


On September 30, 1906, a joint service of the two congregations was held 
with the Reverend Mr. Day of Vincennes delivering the two sermons, one at 
the morning and the other at the evening hours. The attendance at both ser- 
vices was quite large and there was a unanimous vote in favor of the union 
which was being completed. 


On October 17, 1906, all the final business of this union was finished. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church and The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A, 
ceased to exist in Petersburg. I, the Union Church, was christened on Novem- 
ber 2, 1906, and was given the prosaic name, THE MAIN STREET PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. Often I have felt that my god-fathers, Charles Ficken, 
S. Clay Lemmon and Edward P. Richardson of The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and James B. Davidson, William Davidson and George E. King of the 
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Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., might have chosen a more euphonious name, 
shorter, more colorful and more meaningful; but it is a good plain, honest 
name, and it is mine, so I wear it proudly and try to keep it a true, worthy, un- 
changing symbol, a symbol of a truly fine, spiritually ruled church; a church 
I hope every member will help to keep meaning what it should be — a bea- 
con light to all those who seek for a church home which will satisfy every 
hunger of the heart, will meet every unsatisfied longing ,every spiritual need. 


The church organization included a Board of Trustees, a Board of Elders 
and a Board of Church School officers. The Board of Trustees elected to ad- 
minister the joint properties of the two former congregations were: Charles 
Ficken, S. Clay Lemmon and Edward P. Richardson from the former Cumber- 
land Presbyterian congregation, and James B. Davidson, William Davidson and 
Clark S. Whitman from the former Old School Presbyterian congregation. 


The Board of Elders elected were William A. Battles, Fred Brenton, James 
W. Brumfield, Harvey C. Carter, Samuel E. Dillin, Marshall M. Kime, S. Clay 
Lemmon and Edward P. Richardson, elders of the former Cumberland Pres- 
byterian congregation, and Henry S. Edwards, James Blythe Hendricks and 
Clark S. Whitman, elders from the Old School Presbyterian Church. All the 
members of this Board of Elders are now deceased except Samuel E. Dillin, 
who is still serving, and William A. Battles, who is living in Henryetta, 
Oklahoma. 


The first Board of Deacons was organized in 1906 for the Main Street 
Presbyterian Church from members chosen from both the churches forming 
the union. They were Dr. Oliver A. Byers, Orace D. Harris, Gardner T. 
Kime and Stanley E. Krieg. All members of this first Board of Deacons are 
now deceased. 


Ten ministers have served me since 1906 when the Main Street Presbyter- 
ian Church began to function. These ministers and their terms of service were: 


H. C. Temple, 1907-1909; Julius T. Orton, 1909-1912; Henry M. Rogers, 
1913-1916; William S. Clark, 1916-1918; J. C. McClung, 1919-1930; William 
T. McKinney, 1931-1934; George T. Hubbard, 1934-1937; Frank W. Mc- 
Laughen, 1937-1947; Rudolph A. Hartman, 1948-1949; and J. Bruce Melton, 
1950-1953. 


Each of these men has left the stamp of his service upon the religious life 
of this congregation. Some of these impressions have been very fine and last- 
- ing; some have been good; a few have been indifferent and fleeting; but good 
or indifferent, the church has kept its ideals and has advanced. The advance 
since 1950, when the present young minister, the Reverend J. Bruce Melton, 
came to serve us, has been a steady, encouraging growth, with marked emphasis 
upon spiritual development within the church rather than emphasis on the 
strengthening of its material gains. 


During the forty-seven years which lie behind me, I remember some very 
splendid, outstanding events, which have contributed to my growth and 
success in spiritual work and influence in the community. 

The Reverend H. C. Temple, who came to be the first minister to the Main 
Street Presbyterian Church, displayed remarkable tact and discretion in his 
difficult task of welding two entirely different groups into a harmonious whole. 
He demonstrated a fine ability for organizing groups and interesting them in 
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specific tasks. At the close of his pastorate, lasting two years, he left a church 
in a splendid condition, well-adapted to a new regime, moving along in com- 
plete harmony and efficiency, and with a vision of growth and influence that 
was a real stimulus for greater efforts on the part of leaders and laymen alike. 


Mr. Temple was installed with appropriate services on Wednesday evening, 
January 31, 1907. The Reverend W. F. Padgett, of Evansville, presided at this 
service, and delivered the charge to the incoming minister. The Reverend T. 
A. Wigginton, then pastor of The Chestnut Street Presbyterian Church of 
Evansville, delivered the sermon. Mr. Temple served me for two years, 1907- 
1909; he was paid an annual salary of $1,000, with the manse rent-free, and 
fuel furnished. 


The Reverend Julius T. Orton followed Mr. Temple; he came to Petersburg 
in the late summer of 1909. Mr. Orton was a gifted preacher, a good pastor 
and enjoyed the friendship and confidence of his entire flock. He was prom- 
ised a salary of $1,000 with the use of the manse rent-free and fuel and lights 
furnished him. At this time the membership of the church was reported at 176 
and the Sunday School enrollment at 210. 


Mr. Orton’s work with my flock was supplemented by the fine efforts of his 
talented and energetic wife, Mrs. Mary Orton, who was interested in all lines 
of the church activities. She left a permanent memorial of her good work, 
“The Young Women’s Guild,” which she was instrumental in organizing. The 
Guild has grown and prospered; it is an active, philanthropic organization 
which has made a firm place for its work in the life of the church. 


Mr. Orton had a well-developed missionary spirit. It is not surprising that 
when the Indiana Home Missionary Board gave him an invitation to serve as 
its representative in Southern Indiana he resigned his work with my church 
and accepted this offer. He gave the Session Board his resignation in the late 
autumn of 1912; he had served my church three years; he left it in good con- 
dition with a reported membership of 190, a Church School enrollment of 210, 
regular, well-attended Wednesday evening prayer-meeting services, and all or- 
ganizations flourishing. Mr. and Mrs. Orton are remembered by my people 
with kindliest thoughts. 


My church extended a call to the Reverend Henry M. Rogers, who with his 
wife, Mrs. Alma G. Rogers, and their children, Jane, Sally, and Henry Carter, 
came in 1918 to serve us, and remained for three years until the summer of 
1916. These were rich, full years. My people were very fond of Mr. Rogers 
and his fine family and made steady advancements spiritually during his years 
of service with us; it was with sincere regret my Session Board received his 
resignation. Mr. Rogers wished to resign that he might accept a call from 
Hanover, where his children would have the opportunity to attend Hanover 
College, and he would serve a circuit of several small rural churches, needing 
a pastor’s care, while the family would be living in the town. 


While Mr. Rogers served my people, he was most ably assisted by his wife, 
Mrs. Rogers, a charming, capable, southern woman, who was very actively 
interested in the women’s work of the church. Mrs. Rogers was an active 
member of the Ladies’ Sewing Circle, which met for many years in an all- 
day session at the church, to sew and quilt. They enjoyed a covered dish 
luncheon at the noon hour, and a great deal of innocent, pleasant small talk, 
about their quilting frames or sewing machines. With the social enjoyment of 
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the day, they also accomplished much worth-while work, and the money they 
made added to the comforts the church was able to enjoy. 


Mrs. Rogers was devoted particularly to the work of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. This Society flourished vigorously during her regime as its 
president and achieved an important place in the program of the church ac- 
tivities. 

Just as Mrs. Orton had done, Mrs. Rogers left a splendid memorial to herself 
with the women of my church. She was instrumental in organizing a group of 
mothers into a pleasant club which was named “The Mothers’ Club.” This 
club continues to be one of the most interesting and outstanding organizations 
of today’s church. 


Henry Carter Rogers, their son, graduated from Hanover College and com- 
pleted his education in a Presbyterian Theological Seminary, then entered upon 
the work of a minister. For a number of years the Reverend Mr. Rogers has 
been located in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he is the minister of one of the city’s 
largest and most active Presbyterian Churches. Sally and Jane completed their 
college work at Hanover. Sally is married and has a family. Jane lives at Han- 
over, interested and active in the many church and social duties she enjoys. Her 
home is always open and ready for the nieces and nephews who come often to 
see her. Her many friends, too, find her home a pleasant place to visit. This 
family is remembered lovingly by the older folk of my church. 


The Reverend William S. Clark came to Petersburg in the autumn of 1916 
to be the minister of my church. This was during a dark, difficult time in the 
World War I days. Mr. Clark was an energetic man and a good organizer. 
Despite all of the difficulties he accomplished some worth-while things for my 
church while he served us. 


Mr. Clark was a patriotic, dynamic man. He was active in promoting with 
success all of the many wartime activities the community and churches were 
called upon to support. He was most active in the humanitarian work of Ameri- 
can Red Cross. He assisted with success in all War Bond drives and any other 
pressing needs the government called upon its citizens to do. 


When the Government called him to Washington for service as a secretary 
with the American Red Cross the church granted him a leave of absence. He 
was stationed at Washington, D.C., and at Baltimore, Maryland. During this 
leave of absence the Reverend James C. McClung’ was sent to my church by 
Presbytery as a stated supply. Mr. McClung and his family came to Petersburg 
from Fort Branch, Indiana. 


Mr. McClung was young, energetic, alive to the conditions and the needs of 
the times, and he was very ambitious. He was a likable man and under his 
leadership, encouraged by his abounding energies and enthusiasms, the church 
acquired a new, progressive outlook. Every phase of its work was speeded up. 
Every department took on a new, fresh interest. The entire Church grew 
stronger and flourished splendidly. 

When Mr. Clark returned after the year’s absence, saw all the fine work 
that had been accomplished by his supply and realized how readily the con- 
gregation had followed Mr. McClung’s leadership, he offered his immediate 
resignation to my Session and it was accepted. Mr. Clark left Petersburg early 
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in the year 1919 and the Session gave the call to Mr. McClung,’ who accepted 
it readily and was installed as our minister without delay. 


Mr. McClung enjoyed great popularity not alone with my church folk but 
with all of the town’s citizenry. Exclusive of those fifteen months which he had 
served as a stated supply for Mr. Clark, Mr. McClung’s period of service for 
my church as our minister from the early months of 1919 to May 30, 1930, 
when he resigned, covered eleven full, rich years, This is the longest term of 
service any minister has ever rendered my people at any time. 


Mr. McClung was ambitious and energetic and he believed in the church as 
an evangelistic medium for the Master. His long term of service was marked 
by a steady growth of interest, loyalty, devotion and service which seemed to 
become the coveted goal of every member of my church; marked, too, by the 
many additions to my membership roll, by the lively, well-attended prayer 
meeting services each Wednesday evening, by the larger offerings and the 
more generous support of the worthy causes sponsored by the church, and by 
the general satisfaction and goodwill among my membership. 


In 1927, Mr. McClung did a most unusual, most dramatic, most spectacular, 
far-reaching adventure into religious fields, so unusual to my staid congregation 
that it will keep his name fresh in the memory of his flock and of all Pike 
County folk as long as any of them live. In spite of all those pessimistic doubt- 
ers who are ever ready to throw ice-water on one’s dreams, in spite of all the 
usual “Oh, it just can’t be done,” and “It just is not possible,” Mr. McClung 
went calmly on with his preparations, planning, advertising, building, and — 
HE DID IT! He brought the famous Billy Sunday Evangelistic Party to Peters- 
burg for a five weeks evangelistic campaign, one of the biggest, most far- 
reaching religious experiences that ever came to Pike County. 


A rough lumber tabernacle was set up at the corner of Ninth and Locust 
Streets on the north end of the Thornton Children’s Home lot; the big taber- 
nacle floor was covered with sawdust and the Big Meeting began. Afternoon 
and evening during all those weeks great crowds of people coming from all 
corners of the county and from the surrounding territory filled the tabernacle at 
every service, and at the ringing invitation of the dynamic Sunday would “hit 
the sawdust trail” to the rude altar, staying there until the Spirit had com- 
pleted His work of redemption when they would rise, happy and shouting and 
changed. 


During the weeks this meeting continued Howard Cadle of the Cadle Taber- 
nacle in Indianapolis and Homer Rodeheaver, the great gospel singer and song 
writer, were here to assist Billy Sunday and his good wife, “Ma” Sunday. Billy 
Sunday preached every night during those weeks but he occasionally per- 
mitted Mr. Cadle to relieve him at an afternoon service. It was a most auspi- 
cious evangelistic meeting — an unusual experience for staid Old School Pres- 
byterians!!! 

The Reverend Mr. McClung resigned in 1930 and was succeeded by an eld- 
erly minister, the Reverend William T. McKinney,? who with his wife, Mrs. 
Anna McKinney and family arrived here in the summer of 1980 to begin work 
of pastoring my flock. 

It was a difficult assignment to which he came. He was an elderly man, and 
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not too strong physically; he was following a popular younger minister, who in 
his eleven years of service had endeared himself greatly to my people; the 
country was in the depth of a great depression, and both the church and its 
minister suffered much difficulty from the lack of adequate funds for carrying 
on the work properly; and to add to his other misfortunes, his beloved wife, 
Mrs. Anna McKinney, after some months of serious illness passed away in 
1938. Mrs. McKinney’s passing was a sorrow to my people; she was a very 
pleasant lady and had made many friends in her short time with us. We grieved 
with and for our pastor and his family, who were in great trouble. 


Mr. McKinney was a very spiritual man; he was quite well educated, and 
interesting to know. One of his outstanding habits was that of making regular 
pastoral visits in the homes of my people, and these visits were always real 
pleasures. The Reverend Mr. McKinney and family remained with us until the 
late summer, when having served us as faithfully as circumstances had per- 
mitted, they left and a young student from the Louisville Theological Seminary, 
the Reverend George T. Hubbard,’ was sent to us as a stated supply in De- 
cember 1983. He completed his work at the Seminary in the late spring of 
1936. On May 7 of that year he was ordained and installed as the pastor of 
The Main Street Presbyterian Church with appropriate services, at which 
some of the high dignitaries of the church officiated.* These services were at- 
tended by a large number of ministers and friends from surrounding areas in 
the Presbytery. It was an interesting and notable event in my church history. 


In December of 1933 Mr. Hubbard had married Miss Dorothy Ramsey of 
Paint Rock, North Carolina. He brought his bride to Petersburg where she 
entered into the work of the church with ability and much interest. On August 
5, 1935, their first-born, a daughter, arrived and a few weeks later was chris- 
tened Sarah Katherine by her father at the morning church service, August 25.’ 


During the spring and summer of 1936 the church, encouraged by its active 
young pastor, engaged in an extensive program of cleaning and redecorating 
which added much to the appearance, convenience and comfort of the building. 


The sanctuary was redecorated, the annex enlarged and converted into com- 
fortable, tastefully decorated church parlors and used by the various women’s 
organizations of the church and for special meetings of various types. 


Two pipe organs had been installed in the church, the first one in 1896 and 
the second one replaced it in 1903. Now it was decided another new and larger 
organ should be installed. The installation of this new organ brought about a 
very pleasing improvement in the appearance of the sanctuary. Until now slid- 
ing doors at the rear of the choir loft had divided the annex from the sanctuary 
when necessary. These doors were removed, the opening closed and sealed, 
and a small room was built just behind this new wall to enclose the pipes of 
the organ which formerly were unconcealed. A mechanical pump replaced the 
old-type hand pump, a very fine innovation. This new organ, a generous gift 
from the Young Women’s Guild, was dedicated with appropriate services on 
Sunday evening, September 20, 1936, and an organ recital was presented by 
Robert Veasey of Louisville, Kentucky.° 


3A ppendix III, 
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Mr. Hubbard resigned in the autumn of 1987 to accept a call to the Beech- 
wood Presbyterian Church at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. With his family he left 
for his new charge on November 80, 1937, having served my church very ac- 
ceptably for four years. The Hubbard family spent four successful years at 
Lawrenceburg before accepting a call which took them out of the state and 
into new fields of service which were both interesting and fruitful. For the past 
eight or ten years they have been located in the south. At present Mr. Hubbard 
not only serves a flourishing church in the south but he is also serving as 
Moderator of the Mid-South Synod, U.S.A. 


In August of this year while our own young minister, the Reverend J. Bruce 
Melton, and his family were on vacation Mr. Hubbard accepted the invitation 
of the Session to be a guest speaker here one Sunday. He and his family were 
weekend guests of friends and on Sunday morning he was greeted by a large 
audience of former friends and well-wishers, who enjoyed hearing a spiritual 
sermon based on the teachings of the Love Chapter, I Corinthians 18. 


After Mr. Hubbard’s departure in 1936, the Session extended a call to 
Frank W. McLaughen, who was serving a Presbyterian Church at Danville, 
Indiana. Mr. McLaughen accepted the call with the understanding that he 
would not come to Petersburg until he had completed his full term of service 
with the Danville church. This permission was granted him. 


Mr. and Mrs. McLaughen came to Petersburg from Danville, Indiana, in 
April of 1938, They remained with my church until September 30, 1947. T his 
service of nine and a half years lacked one and a half years of equalling the 
Reverend James C. McClung’s eleven-year period of service. 


Of Mr. McLaughen’s work with my church William O. Harris, in his manu- 
script, says: “His ministry was marked by a brilliancy of oratory, an unusual 
dignity in the performance of ordinances, a large increase in church member- 
ship, and a very active young people’s work.” 


Mr. McLaughen had many gifts. He was a fluent speaker. He had a good 
voice, perfect enunciation and a wide vocabulary. He had an artistic tempera- 
ment and enjoyed using his talents. Nothing gave him more pleasure than to 
design a background of extraordinary beauty for a luncheon, a dinner party 
or an afternoon tea; he was generous in sharing his ideas with anyone who 
needed the suggestions. He was original in designing different and beautiful 
decors for the Christmas or Easter seasons, and these times at my church were 
times always when the altar was breath-takingly beautiful. 


Mr. McLaughen was a fluent after-dinner speaker and was in demand by 
the many clubs of the city for this service. He was a social man and was a 
member of the Masonic Order, the Eastern Star, the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs 
and various other organizations and was active in each of them. He had a 
broad education, he was often in demand as a substitute teacher in the local 
High School; he enjoyed this work and was happy to be of service whenever 
needed. 


He wrote and directed the production of a beautiful memorial service for the 
Petersburg Chapter, No. 82, Order of Eastern Star, during the period when he 
and his charming wife, Mrs. Mabel McLaughen, were serving together as the 
Chapter’s Worthy Matron and Worthy Patron. 


1**A History of Presbyterianism in Petersburg,”’ 
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Mr. McLaughen’s energy was boundless and contagious; he had all the or- 
ganizations of the church working at high speed and the social and financial 
life of the church flourished. He worked tirelessly for more beautiful, meaning- 
ful worship services, for increased activity in the Church School and Youth 
Fellowship Movements, and for increased membership. The Membership Roll 
did increase materially during his pastorate. He was very insistent that parents 
present their children at the altar for baptism and stressed this ordinance as a 
solemn duty for parents.® 


In his manuscript Mr. Harris tells us: “Both Churches had Christian En- 
deavor Societies before the Union in 1906, and these existed until about 1940. 
The Society was generally vigorous and strong and contributed much to the 
spiritual welfare of the youth of the city. In 1940, Mr. McLaughen replaced 
the Christian Endeavor Society with a youth group of his own, which he called 
the “Junior Church.” In these young people’s meetings he delivered “Junior” 
sermons, which were preceded by lively singing of the old Gospel songs. These 
meetings became exceedingly popular and grew in numbers. For some years, 
the Petersburg Church always had the largest attendance at the Presbytery’s 
Youth Meetings. Interest died out toward 1947, and the Youth Movement fell 
down in the local church.” 


Mr. and Mrs. McLaughen severed their connections with my church in the 
autumn of 1947 to accept a call to the Presbyterian Church at Petersburg, Illi- 
nois. Mr. McLaughen delivered his farewell sermon to my congregation on 
Sunday, September 28, 1947, having spent nine and a half years here. 


During the months which elapsed between the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
McLaughen and the arrival of the Reverend Rudolph A. Hartman and his 
family, my congregation was served acceptably by a supply pastor, the Rev- 
erend A. R. Brown of Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Dr. Brown and his excellent wife had been the parsonage family of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church during those years 1901-1905, immediately pre- 
ceding the union of the two churches. Dr. Brown was welcomed here most 
cordially by those who had known him and had admired his frank, outspoken, 
vigorous attacks on the evils of the times in our community in those days of 
the open saloons, for he was a frank foe of the liquor traffic. Each Sunday 
during the months he served my congregation as a supply pastor he was wel- 
comed with a large attendance. It was a real pleasure to listen to the sound, 
doctrinal, and deeply spiritual sermons he brought to us. Sometimes I chuckled 
quietly as I recalled how my walls had resounded often in other years to his 
fiery denunciations of sin and wantonness he saw stalking through the broad 
streets of our beautiful little town, Petersburg. How Father Time had mellowed 
our once dynamic firebrand! Yet his sermons had lost nothing of their effective- 
ness, but now they were mellow, understanding, filled with love, tolerance, 
sympathy and pleading; they were earnest and satisfying and comforting. It 
was really a privilege my people appreciated very much — having Dr. Brown 
with us for Sunday services during the months the pulpit was not filled with 
a stated pastor. 


The Reverend Rudolph Hartman, with Mrs. Hartman and their two sons, 
arrived here from Walkerton, Indiana, in April of 1948. Mr. Hartman was in- 
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stalled as minister of my church on April 25, 1948. He served as pastor for 
two years until the spring of 1950 when he accepted a call from the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Joliet, Illinois, feeling the call was an imperative one he 
could not refuse. Mr. Hartman has fitted into the work of this Joliet church 
ably and has accomplished some very noteworthy things in the three years since 
he accepted the call there. 


Mr. Hartman was one of the most consistent Christian men we had known 
for some years, sincerely consecrated and deeply spiritual, with a very excellent 
education. He was a sincere, earnest man with some fine, constructive ideas 
that he managed to get into operation during his short stay with my congre- 
gation. Some of this good work dealt with the reorganization of the Youth 
Fellowship Group, which had been very low in interest for several years. With 
much prayer, a confident outlook, a will to serve and the willing, understanding, 
able assistance of Mrs. Helen Black, the Youth Fellowship work was recon- 
structed and before he left Petersburg was functioning with some success and 
interest, and Mr. Hartman must have felt much joy in the knowledge that he 
had laid solid, sound foundations upon which another coming after him might 
build with sureness and satisfaction. 


Though Mr. Hartman’s work with my church may not have seemed par- 
ticularly outstanding nor even too important, for it certainly did not tend to 
be at all spectacular, I feel sure the strength and deep-reaching effects of his 
pure, exemplary life and the fine examples and earnest struggles to put a deep, 
worth-while meaning into the Youth Fellowship Movement has been recognized 
and appreciated by the dynamic young minister who has followed him, first as 
a stated supply and later as the minister of the church. I feel very sure that 
Mr. Melton has felt often a deep gratitude for the boon of following a man of 
such profound spiritual understanding and Christian grace as that possessed by 
the Reverend Rudolph A. Hartman, 


During those months following Mr. Hartman’s resignation and departure, 
January 8-June 30, 1950, the church was served more or less regularly by stu- 
dent ministers, among them the Reverend Donald V. Morse, student pastor of 
the Westminster Foundation of Bloomington and the Reverend J. Bruce Melton, 
senior student from the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


On June 28, 1950, the Reverend Gordon Leach, Moderator under appoint- 
ment by Presbytery, presided at a congregational meeting at which the Pastoral 
Committee in a written report did “recommend J. Bruce Melton as student pas- 
tor, at a salary of Two Hundred Dollars per month, together with the use of 
the manse, after his marriage, and with the Church paying its proportionate 
part of the Pension Plan; he to supply the pulpit from July 1, 1950 to January 1, 
1951, at which time either the congregation or Mr. Melton may withdraw if 
either so desire; otherwise to extend the time until his graduation from Louis- 
ville Seminary, in June of 1951, a permanent call to be extended after his 
ordination.” 


Mr. Melton came to the church as a student pastor for one year, July 1, 1950- 
July 1, 1951. Following his ordination here on June 5, 1951, a formal call to 
serve the church as its stated pastor was extended to him and he began his work 
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with my church, a work that is a very rich, fruitful one with many promises 
of more and more worthy fulfillments. 


Mr. Melton came to my church through the Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, from Kansas City, Missouri, where he was born August 19, 
1927. Fifteen years after his birth, on October 12, 1942, he answered the call 
of the Good Shepherd and was born gloriously into the Kingdom of the Al- 
mighty God, became conscious of the destiny which God had planned for him 
and knew that his life was to be dedicated to a very definite and important 
work in the ministry. 


Mr. Melton was received under the care of the Kansas City Presbytery on 
November 5, 1944, as a candidate for Gospel Ministry, and began his studies 
for that particular work. Previously to entering upon specialized studies Mr. 
Melton was graduated from the Paseo High School in Kansas City on V-E Day, 
June 6, 1944. In 1946 he graduated from the Kansas City Junior College, and 
two years later on May 24, 1948, he graduated from the William Jewell Col- 
lege in Liberty, Missouri. After a year’s work in Princeton Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey, from which he graduated in theological studies, he 
entered the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, from which he graduated May 80, 1951. 


Mr. Melton is a very fine young man grounded in the faith and teachings 
of Old School Presbyterianism, sound in doctrine and strong in the knowledge 
of the Bible truths, old as yesterday, yet by his modern applications and ex- 
pressions, young as tomorrow. Watching him as he stands in the pulpit alight 
with inspiration, joyous with faith, one knows without question that God has 
laid His hand on this young man and is pleased to have him standing behind 
the sacred desk; that He leads and inspires him as he expounds the Bible truths 
from Sunday to Sunday and by his example of clean living exemplifies his faith 
through all the week. 


On the evening of June 5, 1951, an impressive service open to the public 
was held at eight o’clock in the sanctuary of the Main Street Presbyterian 
Church, at which time Mr. Melton was ordained a minister of the Gospel and 
immediately after was installed with a very impressive service as minister of 
my church. This service was attended by a large number of people, among 
them some of the high dignitaries of the church. The ordination and installa- 
tion ceremonies were conducted by the members of The Vincennes Presbytery 
with the Reverend Harold P. Marx, D.D., Presbytery Moderator, presiding. 


The Reverend Thomas P. Lindsay, D.D., minister of the Linwood Presby- 
terian Church, Kansas City, Missouri, the pastor of Mr. Melton’s home church, 
delivered the charge to his newly-ordained protege. The Reverend John Hay 
Sanders, D.D., of Vincennes delivered the charge to the congregation, and the 
Reverend Julian Price Love, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology, Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, delivered the 
ordination sermon. 


It is a great satisfaction to those members of my church who in their youth 
were reared under the leadership of consecrated ministers, saintly elders and 
deeply spiritual laymen, to be associated in these later years with a young 
minister who is exemplifying all of those same fine virtues and characteristics 
of the earlier saintly type of God’s own men, blended with clean, clear-cut, 
fine ideas of the most modern times which so aptly fit him to meet and cope 
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with every phase of his Christian work, and with a sympathetic understanding 
of age and its problems, a sane, sound, joyous philosophy of youth and its 
problems, and a quiet, steady helpful understanding of middle age and its 
problems. 


With his fine personality, his superabundance of energy, his happy faculty 
of making friends with young and old alike, and with his exceptionally deep 
religious experiences and nature, Mr. Melton began his work with enthusiasm 
and zeal. At once my congregation, with its many departments and organiza- 
tions for service, was awakened to a new, zestful, and purposeful life. Mr. 
Melton has not been satisfied to stand still for even a moment. His far sight, 
his enthusiasm, his knowledge, and his zeal for furthering the work of the 
Kingdom in Petersburg and in the Main Street Presbyterian Church is con- 
tagious and commanding. He is a great leader, and every day in some way, his 
enthusiasm for this great cause he is promoting shouts a challenge to my 
church people to be about their Father’s business; to dare attempt even 
greater things for God than have been accompished to this time. Mr. Melton 
insists my church people have a great task to do; both young and old must be 
busy, very busy, about the greatest work God gives us to do, the only thing 
about which the church needs to be busy — Evangelism. He, himself, is on 
fire for God; a challenging leader for a church which has every opportunity 
to go forth to serve God mightily. 


On August 24, 1950, Mr. Melton assumed a new responsibility, one that not 
only crowned his life with supreme happiness but gave a fine gift to the church 
he served so acceptably. He was married to Miss Frances Nekuda of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and brought her here as a bride. A year later on August 26, 
1951, their daughter, Jeanne, was born. 


As mistress of the manse Mrs. Melton is kind and gracious, a trained musi- 
cian with much talent, a valued asset to the choir noted for the outstanding 
talent of its members. She is an accomplished, brilliant pianist and organist 
and a capable helpmate for her energetic young husband in his exacting work. 
Mrs. Melton is gracious about using her talents for the church which has been 
demanding upon her talents. She has taken her place quietly and efficiently 
in the work of the church organizations, giving full rich service in each of 
them. Those fortunate folk of my congregation who have recognized the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of her quiet nature give our young mistress of the manse 
much genuine appreciation. 


Mr. Melton has been fortunate to begin his ministerial career with an un- 
derstanding and considerate Executive Board which has been a firm, steady, 
patient stay, assisting the young minister in every possible way to establish 
his work in our community as an outstanding force for good, an influence in 
the church and community that will be lasting. 


The Church is proud of its able Boards of Elders, Deacons and Trustees 
chosen most carefully and prayerfully from among the membership of the 
church body. All are outstanding business and professional men of unques- 
tioned Christian experience, highest moral character and sound business 
judgment. 


The Official Board of today is very little changed from the Board serving 
when Mr. Melton came to be our pastor. The elders are elected for periods 
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of one, two or three years. The Board of Elders serving today are the Reverend 
J. Bruce Melton, Moderator, Samuel E. Dillin, Clerk of the Session, Alfred 
James, Carl M. Gray, H. Eugene Vance, Ralph Klipsch, Omer Klipsch, Colonel 
Isaac O. Gladish, Dr. James L. Higgins and Lawrence D. Biggs. 


The Board of Deacons includes Beecher Conrad, Chairman; William A. 
Weathers, Secretary; Myron Whitelock, Treasurer; Homer Cox, Willard J. 
Crawford, Laurel M. Day, S. Hugh Dillin, William H. Hill*. Robert J. Kin- 
man, Elva Nordhorn, Robert Peden, O. John Queen, William T. Schaeffer, 
John K. Steer, Shelby Stevens and Harry D. Wilson. 


The Board of Trustees are: Samuel E. Dillin, Carl M. Gray, and Omer 
Klipsch. Randolph L. Hobson is the Church Treasurer; William H. Hill, the 
Financial Secretary. 


Samuel E. Dillin™ is the oldest member of the Session Board, both in age 
and in terms of service. In devotion to the church, to its ideals and demands, 
there may be some who equal him, but none who surpass him. For almost 
three-quarters of a century, this devotion to the Master’s work, and to the 
church, has been his uppermost interest, and with his family and his pro- 
fession, has filled his years with richness and satisfactions beyond measure. 


Mr. Dillin is not a native of Petersburg, nor of Pike County, though his 
many years of residence here, and his immeasurable amount of service to the 
church and to the city would seem to entitle him to be so. considered. He was 
born November 12, 1875, on a farm in Madison Township, Dubois County, 
on land entered by his grandfather, Samuel Dillin, about 1815. His parents 
were Samuel Hugh Dillin, who was a son of Samuel Dillin, Sr., and his wife, 
Jane McMahan Dillin”, His mother, Hester Ann Dillin, was the daughter 
of Benjamin and Eliza Dillin. His ancestral lines include the McMahan family 
from Scotland; the Niblack family from England; and the great-grandparents, 
Lieutenant Benjamin Dillin, an officer of the American Revolution, and his 
wife, Charlotte Hunning Dillin, native of Tyrrell County, North Carolina. 


Mr. Dillin was reared in a pious, Christian home. His parents were conse- 
crated, praying people and reared their children from earliest childhood in 
Sunday School and church attendance. At the age of sixteen years Mr. Dillin 
united with the Shiloh Cumberland Presbyterian Church at Ireland, Indiana; 
and that same year, 1891, he was appointed to teach the Young Men’s Sunday 
School class. Some months later he was elected to the office of Sunday School 
Superintendent and served in both of these responsible positions until in the 
late 1890’s when he resigned to enter the Indiana University Law School at 
Bloomington, from which he graduated in 1900 honored by his fellow students 
who had chosen him to serve as the class president. 


Prior to entering the University Mr. Dillin had attended the normal schools 
of Dubois County for several years and had taught for four years in the 
public schools of Dubois County. His earliest education had been received 
in the common schools of Madison Township, which were open only five or 
six months during each year. Mr. Dillin was an eager, able student, a pro- 
found, thoughtful scholar, and his habits of study, constant reading of choice 
materials, and his native ability developed a mentality very much higher than 
the average. 
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Some months after graduating from the University Law School, Mr. Dillin 
came to Petersburg, and in November of 1900, established himself in his 
chosen profession, the practice of law. For the past half-century, he has 
occupied a high place in his chosen field, in the church, and in community 
life, and today the law firm of Dillin and Dillin is one of the oldest and most 
firmly established in the city. 


Almost immediately after coming to Petersburg, Mr. Dillin actively iden- 
tified himself with the work and program of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and a year later, in January of 1902, transferred his membership 
from the Shiloh Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Ireland to the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in Petersburg. He was elected to the Board of 
Elders immediately and has served continuously since, a period of fifty-two 
years. During this time he has been the Clerk of the Session since January of 
1904, a full half-century of service from which he has been absent but very 
few times. He was also appointed the Director of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Young People’s Christian Endeavor Societies which were very active at that 
time, numbering about ninety percent of the membership of the youth of the 
church. 


In 1904 the movement for a union between the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, was inaugurated. Mr. 
Dillin was an active advocate of this union, both in the local church and in 
the Presbytery. The Union was approved nationally in 1906. The two congre- 
gations in Petersburg, after many conferences, some dissentions, and numerous 
heart-aches and bitter tears finally accepted this Union. 


The Old School folk agreed to abandon their beloved plain little frame 
church building, with all of its precious associations and memories, for the 
Cumberland Presbyterian’s larger, more handsome brick edifice, and the two 
congregations were merged into a Union church which was named The Main 
Street Presbyterian Church. This merger was made with much greater harmony 
than congregations in many other places experienced. 


Mr, Dillin had a large part in making this difficult change easier; his smooth 
finesse in pouring oil on troubled waters eased the friction which, with less 
suave, diplomatic handling, could have boiled with great confusion and serious 
difficulties. Mr. Dillin had able assistance from other calm, far-seeing members 
of the congregation and from wise members of the Old School Group. 

Mr. Dillin has taught in the Church School continuously since January, 
1902, and at some time during these fifty-two years has served every class in 
the Church School as a teacher, even including primary classes. He served 
four years at one time as a utility teacher, ready at a moment’s notice to take 
over any class in the school from beginners to adults and to present the lesson 
suitable to each age group. 

He enjoyed teaching the Women’s Altrusa Bible Class for some years during 
the 1919-1920 era. The ladies of the class at that time were women in their 
mature years and the majority were well-informed Bible students, among them 
Miss Abbie Glezen, Mrs. Fannie Whitelock, Mrs. Edith Peed, Mrs. Maria 
Adams, Mrs. Laura Brazelton, Mrs. Mary Ann James and Mrs. Florence 
Osborn. This class had a large membership and the attendance was always 
good. To use Mr. Dillin’s own words, “the ladies were well-informed, inter- 
ested, spent much time on preparing their lessons and really kept me on my 
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toes. There was never a dull moment in that class; it was a stimulating ex- 
perience; I enjoyed every lesson period.” 


About September, 1920, Mr. Dillin was transferred to be the teacher of the 
Men’s Bible Class, which he has continued to serve faithfully for the past 
thirty-five years. He is regular in attendance, presents a carefully prepared, 
interesting lesson, and the men appreciate the opportunity of having a teacher 
so well-informed and interested. 


During the years the church has been pleased to bestow some special honors 
upon Mr. Dillin. In 1928 he was the delegate chosen to represent the church 
as Commissioner at the General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
convening that year at Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Some twenty-six years ago, in 1927, Mr. Dillin was elected to membership 
on the Board of Trustees and has continued worthily in that responsible po- 
sition. Twelve years ago, in 1941, he was elected to the Board of Trustees of 
the Vincennes Presbytery and is still serving in that position. 


On October 26, 1908, Mr. Dillin was married to a young widow of the 
church, Mrs. Maude Harrell Medcalf®, organist of The Main Street Presbyterian 
Church and one of the most accomplished music instructors of Southern In- 
diana. Mr. and Mrs. Dillin were the parents of two children, S. Hugh Dillin, 
associated with his father in the practice of law, and Mrs. Jane Dillin Hudelson 
of East Braintree, Boston, Massachusetts. The later years of their life together 
were made happy and rich with the coming of five grandchildren, Diane and 
Patricia Dillin and Sarah Jane, Rebecca and Edward Dillin Hudelson. 


Mr, and Mrs. Dillin found their sunset years beautiful and most satisfying. 
They enjoyed a mutual taste for good music, good literature, and quiet com- 
panionship at their own fireside, which they shared hospitably with their 
children, grandchildren, and congenial friends. Serenely and confidently, Mr. 
Dillin now walks alone, sustained by great abiding faith that in God’s own 
time, there is a happy reunion in store for all those who wait patiently “until 
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the day break, and the shadows flee away.™. 


Alfred James is the second oldest member of the Session Board in terms 
of the years of service he has rendered. He will complete nineteen years as a 
ruling elder on April 1, 1954, a bit more than one-third of the years of service 
Mr. Dillin has given. Mr. James has the rather unusual distinction of having 
been elected to his office as an elder at the early age of twenty-three years, 
without having served an apprenticeship as a deacon, this preliminary train- 
ing for eldership generally being the rule of the church. 


Mr. James was elected an elder March 29, 1985, to fill a vacancy on the 
Session Board created by the resignation of Elder William E. Davisson”, who 
was moving to Anderson, Indiana, to make his home. Mr. James was ordained 
on Sunday, April 1, 1935, during the pastorate of the Reverend George T. 
Hubbard. 


The same year, on June 25, 1985, Mr. James was elected to the office of 
Superintendent of the Church School, to fill a vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Elva Nordhorn, who was moving into a new community. Mr. James 
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served as Church School Superintendent for four and a half years, June 25, 
1935-January 1, 1940. At the end of that term, he resigned and H. Eugene 
Vance was elected to succeed him. Mr. James consented to accept the place 
of the Assistant Superintendent, and served in this office for ten years, 1940- 
1950. 


On January 1, 1950, Mr. James was elected once more as the Church School 
Superintendent for a term of one year with Mr. Vance again serving as the 
Assistant Superintendent. Mr. James retired at the end of the year. Mr. Vance 
was elected to serve as Superintendent, with Mr. Willard J. Crawford elected 
to the office of Assistant Superintendent where he is serving at present. Mr. 
James served five and a half years as the Church School Superintendent and 
fourteen years as the Assistant Superintendent. 


A valued member of the church choir for a quarter-century, and one of its 
most appreciated soloists, Mr. James is a student of good music and very 
willingly devotes all his available time to assist in keeping the standards of 
the choir on the same high levels it has been noted for holding—the high 
levels which are possible only because the choir members and its able directors 
have been so completely devoted to this department of the church worship 
program. 


Mr. James is an energetic and interested member of The Young Adults’ 
Class of the Church School. He is an equally interested member of the local 
Chapter of the National Council of Presbyterian Church Men, an organization 
which has been constructively active in the church since its organization in 
February of 1950. 


Alfred James was born in Rosedale, Indiana, in 1912, the youngest of the 
five children in the family of Edwin and Mary Ann James, who came to 
America from Wales about 1902. In 1919 the family moved from Rosedale to 
Petersburg. Alfred received his education in the local schools and graduated 
from Petersburg High School in the spring of 1931. 


On June 25, 1933, he was married to Miss Gladys Stone, the daughter of 
Thomas and Anna Thomas Stone, substantial citizens of Jefferson Township. 
Mr. and Mrs. James have one daughter, Dorcas, who is a student in the 
Petersburg Grade Schools and is a promising young pianist of the youthful 
group of talented young musicians of Petersburg. Dorcas is much sought as a 
guest entertainer for various social gatherings in the city. Mr. and Mrs. James 
have a comfortable, attractive home, permeated with a gracious atmosphere 
of harmony, friendliness and cordiality that is most pleasing. 


And as one would expect from a man in whose veins good, clean Welsh 
blood flows, Mr. James is a miner employed with the Enos Coal Mining Com- 
pany. Though his parents had settled in America some years before Alfred 
was born their own deep love for their own rugged country, its ways of life 
and all of its rich traditions made a deep impression upon their children. 


Wales is a mining country abounding in all the essentials minerals the 
world needs and uses most—copper, lead, iron, coal, zinc and silver. Wales 
is a religious country. One breathes religion into his being with every breath 
he draws, and in Wales some of the world’s finest seminaries and some of its 
greatest universities are located. In this youngest son of the James family the 
blood of his Welsh ancestry runs warm and free, influencing his spiritual life. 
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So it is that the love for mining, for farming and for a strong, stern, rock- 
ribbed religion is as natural as breathing for Alfred James, whose American 
ideals are builded on the rugged rock of Welsh ancestry. 


Besides his many and varied church duties Mr. James served as the Chair- 
man of the Manse Repairs and Redecoration Committee in 1950, with Robert 
J. Kinman and Harry D. Wilson, committee treasurer. This committee did a 
remarkably fine piece of work on manse repairs. Mr. James deserves special 
mention for much meticulous work which was far beyond the demands of his 
appointed task. His wise planning, accurate foresight and great interest 
has saved the church many extra dollars and has added much in convenience, 
comfort and safety to the manse and to its occupants. 


The Church is indebted to Mr. and Mrs. James, who have given several 
thoughtful and appreciated gifts in memory of his parents, Edwin and Mary 
Ann James, kindly remembered by our people for their unselfish devotion to 
the church and for their many kind-hearted acts in the community. 


On January 6, 1949, Mr. and Mrs. James returned the cherished baptismal 
font to the church after having had it restored to all of its pristine beauty by 
resilvering. This font is one of a six piece set which the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor gave to the Petersburg Presbyterian Church some years 
before the union of the two churches. Each piece of the set was engraved 
with the inscription, “Y.P.S.C.E. to P.P.C. Oct. 4, 1894.” For some years the 
sacramental cups have not been used, having been replaced with the sets of 
individual cups. Recently one of the cups was located and the entire set, ewer, 
patens and the cup, is being resilvered and will again have a place in the 
regular communion service of the church. 


On August 1, 1951, Mr. and Mrs. James gave the church the beautiful 
brass Celtic Cross which stands on the memorial communion table. This cross 
was brought from England by Mr. James’ parents in 1908. 


Mr. James’ work as a ruling elder, a soloist and member of the choir, and 
his years of service as a Church School official has been meritorious, his in- 
tegrity and faithful discharge of duties to my church are most commendable. 


Carl M. Gray, an energetic, valued, long-time member of the church who 
had served creditably on the Board of Deacons since March 25, 1942, a period 
of almost six years, was chosen to succeed Charles H. Carlisle on the Board of 
Elders and was ordained at the morning worship service, January 1, 1948, 
during the pastorate of the Reverend Rudolph A. Hartman. At the regular 
meeting of the Session Board on January 2, 1952, Mr. Gray was elected a 
member of the Board of Church Trustees, a position he fills acceptably. 


Since his installation as an elder Mr. Gray has served devotedly, fulfilling 
every obligation of the high office to which he has been called. He is rarely 
absent from church services without good reason, he has a high regard for 
the office he serves, he is regular in attending all meetings of the Session 
Board, and he served as the exemplary teacher of The Young Adults’ Class 
until health made it imperative for him to take a vacation for a time. 

Mr. Gray was reared from childhood in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. He has held numerous important offices in its various departments, 
Church School, Christian Endeavor and Youth Fellowship Groups, as a deacon, 
an elder and a trustee, as well as an organizer and leader of church-sponsored 
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Scout Troops and as a member of the local chapter of The National Council 
of Presbyterian Men. 


In May of 1951, Mr. Gray was named a delegate to the 161st General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., convening in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and accompanied by his wife, Mrs. Eulala Gray, represented this church at 
the meeting. Mr. Gray has served on the Board of Directors of the West- 
minster Foundation, Bloomington, Indiana, for five years, 1948-1953. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, he will accept the honor and responsibilities as President of the 
Foundation, a position he will fill with benefit to the Foundation, and with 
credit to his own interest and ability to promote its fine work. 


Carl M. Gray was born September 3, 1895, at Portersville, a small village 
in Dubois County. He was one in a family of eight children. His parents, John 
D. and Emma Louise Rudolph Gray, are deceased. Mr. Gray spent his pre- 
school years in the little river village but in the early 1900s the family moved 
to Pike County, locating on a farm near Alford, in Washington Township, 
where Carl attended the common schools of the county. 


Soon after the family came to Pike County, his father, John D. Gray, be- 
came much interested in politics and served two terms as Trustee of Wash- 
ington Township and one term as Auditor of Pike County. The family moved 
from Alford to Petersburg about 1905, and Carl graduated from Petersburg 
High School, Class of 1915. 


In the autumn of 1915 he enrolled in the School of Liberal Arts and in the 
University Law School at Indiana University. His college work was interrupted 
by World War I in which he served. After finishing his army service he 
returned to Indiana University, completed his college courses, graduated with 
honors and degrees in Liberal Arts and in Law. 


Returning to Petersburg he opened an office for the general practice of 
law on November 1, 1920. He has been outstandingly successful in his pro- 
fession and has had numerous honors come to him unsought, tributes to his 
superior ability, his integrity and his deep interest in everything which pertains 
to his profession, to his home town and to his church. 


He served one term as Prosecuting Attorney of the Fifty-seventh Judicial 
Circuit Court in 1922, one term as State Senator from Pike and Gibson Coun- 
ties in 1926, he was accepted into the Pike County Bar Association and into 
the Indiana State Bar Association and twice served as its president, in 1944 
and in 1945. When Mr. Gray was elected president of the State Bar Associa- 
tion in 1944 he established a record and brought honor to Petersburg and 
Pike County, for it was the first time in its more than a century history that 
one of the county’s attorneys had been chosen for the distinction of being 
president of the notable organization. 


Mr. Gray is a member of The American Bar Association and in 1944 was 
named one of its two members of the House of Delegates. He is a member 
of the American Judiciary Society, the Federation of Insurance Council, and 
is the Chairman of The Board of Directors of The First National Bank of 
Petersburg. 


16He served in the United States Army from May 8, 1917, until January 31, 1919, and 
received his honorable discharge, a First Lieutenant, Adjutant General’s Department, 
United States Army. 
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While carrying on active church work he is so vitally interested in seeing 
prosper and attending to his extensive law practice, Mr. Gray finds time to 
devote to writing and is the author of legal articles entitled “Motion Pictures 
in Evidence,” “Compulsory Automobile Insurance,” and “The Defense of A 
Negligence Action,” all of which have been quoted widely in legal text books 
and in the decisions of the various “Courts of Last Resort.” 


Mr. Gray is not only a brilliant man in his chosen profession, he is also in 
high favor as a civic and political leader in county and state politics, an active 
member of various social, fraternal and civic organizations of Petersburg, and 
an able, indefatigable advocate of all patriotic and civic movements. 


In the Church School Mr. Gray has served on the teaching staff for more 
than fifteen years. He first taught a class of senior boys and girls which later 
was divided into two classes. Mrs. Johanna Whitelock accepted the responsi- 
bility of teaching the Senior Girls’ Class while Mr. Gray continued to teach 
the Senior Boys’ Class. 


In September of 1950 a new class was formed named The Young Adults’ 
Class. Mr. Gray was drafted to be its teacher. This class was formed from 
the younger members of The Men’s Bible Class and The Women’s Altrusa 
Class. Such a class had been needed very much for some years in the Church 
School and was a forward step in putting the Church School on a better 
teaching program. The Young Adults’ Class has proved to be an interesting 
and wide-awake group of young people. Mr. Gray has achieved a marked 
success in teaching until recent months when he has taken a necessary and 
needed rest. During his enforced vacation from teaching his work has been 
carried on quite successfully by Mrs. Mandane Hobson, relief teacher. 


Carl M. Gray is a descendant of some of the oldest and most influential 
families of Pike and Dubois Counties, from whose ranks county officials, in- 
fluential business and professional men and outstanding farmers have come. 
In Pike County he is a descendant of William and Keziah Ball Gray who 
came from Virginia in 1811 and entered large tracts of rich river-bottom lands 
in Jefferson Township. They were devout Cumberland Presbyterian folk and 
helped to establish that faith in Jefferson Township at the Gray’s Church near 
the hamlet of Iva. In Dubois County his ancestry stems from the Harris and 
Rudolph families, farmers and business men of outstanding ability and high- 
est moral character. 

Mr. Gray’s grandfather, Albert B. Gray, owned much fine farming land in 
Dubois County and was an influential man in his community. Mr. Gray has 
inherited all the family characteristics—he is friendly, genial, honest, fearless, 
generous, he has a fine sense of justice, hard-as-flint principles of right, a 
keen, analytic mind, well-balanced, a sympathetic heart, and deep, unwavering 
Christian principles. His hospitality and good breeding are innate, inherited 
from a long line of ancestors who practiced the sterling virtues religiously. 

And along with these family traits Mr. Gray has inherited a love for land 
and growing things. In recent years he has bought a beautiful piece of hill- 
top land just at the southern limits of Petersburg. He and Mrs. Gray have 
converted this beautiful hilltop into a veritable “delectable hill,” a brilliant, 
colorful setting for the spacious colonial home they call “Gray Acres,” where 
they enjoy dispensing the most gracious hospitality, entertaining lavishly and 
sharing generously. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gray were married February 26, 1927, at the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis. Mrs. Gray is the former Miss Eulala 
Myers of Monroe City, Knox County. They are most congenially mated. Mrs. 
Gray is as active in the church work as her husband; they are both philan- 
thropically minded, and having no children of their own they find great 
pleasure in adding happiness of lasting value to the children their lives touch. 


Each year they award cash prizes to the boy and the girl who make the 
best records in their county 4-H work; they sponsor a Good Citizenship 
Award each year, and are vitally interested in all types of worth-while youth 
work in the county and in the church. 


Their home is always open to the various church groups. Youth Fellowship 
Groups feel a cordial welcome is always waiting at Gray Acres and after 
their Christmas Eve caroling excursion to Petersburg homes they end the 
evening at Gray Acres where they are sure of finding hot food and a relaxing, 
restful hour of music and conversation awaiting them. Visiting ministers and 
their wives find the latchstring out at Gray Acres. Mrs. Gray is never happier 
than when she is arranging beautiful flowers from her own gardens to decorate 
the tables at the church for a special dinner or tea honoring someone who is 
speaking there or has come back for a visit with the home church folk. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gray have added lasting value to their own lives by adding 
happiness to those lives their kindness and generosity have enriched. 


Harold Eugene Vance is serving for the twelfth year as a member of the 
Session Board. Mr. Vance came to Petersburg from Washington, Indiana, June 
2, 1933, and is employed as a clerk in the local postoffice. Several years later, 
in March of 1935, he and his family took up permanent residence in Petersburg, 
and on March 29, 1935, they united with the church by letters from the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Washington. 


On May 26, 1986, Mr. Vance was elected a deacon, succeeding Elva 
Nordhorn, who had been elected to an eldership. Mr. Vance was ordained 
on the Sunday following his election, and served as a deacon for six years, 
until March 19, 1942, when he was elected an elder to fill a vacancy on the 
Session Board, occasioned by the death of Elder Gardner T. Kime. Mr. 
Vance is now in his twelfth year of service as a ruling elder. He is the rep- 
resentative for the Session Board on the Youth Budget Committee, established 
in 1950. 


Mr. Vance is a valued member of the church choir. His dedicated voice is 
one of his most outstanding contributions to the church. He has a clear, 
flexible, musical, well-trained voice, which lends itself splendidly to both 
choral and solo work. He is very fond of music and accepts his talent as a 
God-given one which should be devoted gladly and willingly to the Master’s 
use, and for His cause. 


Mr. Vance received practically all of his musical training under the tutelage 
of Mrs. Mildred Sebring Sellman, of Washington, whose fine talent and able 
teaching ability is recognized by musicians everywhere. 

Mr. Vance was born November 26, 1900, in Washington, Indiana. He re- 
ceived his education in the grade schools of the city and graduated from the 


Washington High School. He spent three years in Purdue University, where 
he studied Mechanical Engineering. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vance are the parents of three children, a son, Kenneth, and 
two daughters, Barbara, who is the wife of Gerald N. Hayes, and Miss Pris- 
cilla, who is a student in the Bob Jones University of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, where she is preparing for a career in full-time Christian service. 


The entire Vance family have been outstanding in their unselfish use of 
talents for the church through the score of years they have lived in Peters- 
burg. Every member of the family can be depended upon for cheerful, willing, 
efficient Christian service any time, anywhere. 


Ralph Klipsch and brother, Omer A. Klipsch, are members of a family of 
eight children of the late Reverend Charles M. and Clara A. Klipsch, who 
moved from Columbus, Indiana, to Petersburg in 1902, and settled on a farm 
near Bowman in Madison Township. 


At this time Ralph Klipsch, who was born in Phelps County, Nebraska, 
was twelve years old, the third child in the family. He attended the common 
schools of Madison Township and during the late spring and summer months 
assisted with the farm work, and learned to love the hard but always interesting 
and independent life of a farmer. 


When he was ready to establish a home for himself, he chose a good farm 
a mile or more to the southeast of Petersburg, on what old-timers call the 
Grape-vine Road, where he and his family have lived a pleasant and most 
satisfying life. At one time Mr. Klipsch operated a profitable dairy route in 
Petersburg. Now he is a salesman, employed by his brother in the Klipsch 
Equipment Plant. 


Mr. Klipsch was converted and gave himself to God in a Baptist Church 
at the age of sixteen years. His father was a Baptist minister, and though he 
was reared in the Baptist faith by devout parents, about 1923, during the 
pastorate of the Reverend J. C. McClung, Mr. Klipsch united with this church 
by profession of faith. 


Some years before this, in 1912, Mr. Klipsch had married Miss Henrietta 
McFarland, of near Alford, whose father, William McFarland, was an elder 
of the Old School Presbyterian Church. Mr. McFarland was so meticulous to 
his duties as an elder that he was never once absent from a meeting of the 
Session Board during his entire term of service. 


The family moved from Petersburg to Jefferson Township about 1887 or 
1888, and Mr. McFarland served as an elder in the Algiers Presbyterian 
Church for many years. He and his wife were devout Christians and strict 
disciplinarians who reared their children in the orthodox ways of the Pres- 
byterian faith. Mrs. Klipsch is an active, interested, devoted member of the 
church, regular in attendance at all its services, diligent in all branches of its 
activities. 


Mr. and Mrs. Klipsch are the parents of two children and have two grand- 
children. Their son, Marion Klipsch, is a cashier of The Citizens State Bank. 
Their daughter, Mrs. Doris Diezieger, lives in Tacoma, Washington. Both 
children grew up in the atmosphere of Presbyterian faith and training; both 
were very active in the Church School, the Young People’s Christian Endeavor 
Societies, and were regular in their church attendance. Mrs. Diezieger is very 
pleasantly remembered by my church folk for her faithful, meticulous service 
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as the secretary of the Church School, and she has the record of being one 
of the most faithful and efficient secretaries ever serving the Church School. 


Some years ago, their son, Marion Klipsch, who had been an active member 
of the church, changed his membership by letter, to the local Methodist 
church, where he is giving the same fine co-operation to it that he had always 
given to this church. 


Ralph Klipsch has given twenty-seven years of active service to the church, 
as a member of the Board of Deacons, and as a ruling elder. While his 
work has not been spectacular, it has been a steady, consistent influence in 
the growth and accomplishments of the church. Mr. Klipsch is a clean-cut, 
sound Christian gentleman, whose plain, wholesome philosophy of life is as 
refreshing as a cup of cold water from an icy mountain stream. 


Mr. Klipsch was elected to the Board of Deacons on February 2, 1927, for 
a term of three years, and succeeding himself for five consecutive terms of 
the same length. However, after completing two years of his sixth term, he 
was elected to fill a vacancy on the Session Board, created by the death of an 
elder of long standing, Charles O. Lemmon. Mr. Klipsch was ordained an 
elder on March 30, 1947, and will begin his seventh year on the Session 
Board on January 1, 1954. John K. Steer was elected to succeed him as a 
member of the Board of Deacons. 


Omer A. Klipsch, the seventh child in the family of the Reverend Charles 
M. and Clara A. Klipsch, was born on the Madison Township farm near Bow- 
man. By the time he was of school age the family had moved to Petersburg 
and he attended the Petersburg Public Schools. 


He completed the grades and attended high school for one or two years 
but withdrew after a time without graduating as he had decided he wanted 
a business career and was eager to start to making his own way. Mr. Klipsch 
began his business career in a small way and by careful attention to details 
and good management the business did begin to expand satisfactorily, until 
today it has become one of the outstanding businesses of the city. 


At one time three of his brothers, John, Orville and Ralph, were associated 
with him in this growing enterprise, but some years ago two of the brothers, 
John and Orville, now deceased, sold their interests to him. Later, the 
third brother, Ralph, retired from the partnership. Then the name, The Klipsch 
Brothers Equipment Company, was changed to The Klipsch Equipment Com- 
pany and the firm features International farm and home equipment and 
Oldsmobile cars. 


Mr. Klipsch married Miss Blanche Harris of Petersburg, a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Prentice Harris, who now live in Bicknell. Mrs. Klipsch is an active 
member and indefatigable worker in the church, regular in attendance at all 
its services and dependable in all the activities of its various organizations. Mr. 
and Mrs. Klipsch united with the church March 24, 1933, by profession of faith 
during the pastorate of the Reverend William T. McKinney. Mr. Klipsch had 
been reared in the home of godly parents; his father was a minister of the Bap- 
tist church. Mrs. Klipsch had also known a Christian home and training in her 
childhood and youth. Mr. and Mrs. Klipsch are the parents of two children and 
have five small grandchildren. 
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Their daughter, Joan, and her husband, Carl Foster, are the parents of three 
small children, all of whom have been dedicated to God through the rites of 
infant baptism. 


Their son, Morris, and his wife, Mrs. Barbara Sallman Klipsch have two small 
children. Mr. Klipsch operates Petersburg’s first and only motel, the very new 
and very modern Sunset Motel located in the southwestern borders of Peters- 
burg on Highway 57. Mr. and Mrs. Klipsch were reared in godly homes and 
both, we believe, are members of the church. 


Omer A. Klipsch has been serving my church in an official capacity for the 
past thirteen years. On March 14, 1941, Mr. Klipsch was elected to the Board 
of Deacons to succeed Wilbur S. Lemmon, who was leaving Petersburg to live 
in another locality. 


After serving for three years as a deacon Mr. Klipsch accepted another re- 
sponsibility, a place on the Board of Trustees, to which he had been elected 
March 1, 1944, succeeding Clark S. Whitman, deceased. Mr. Klipsch has been 
re-elected to this Board for three successive terms and is now serving for the 
tenth year as a Trustee. 


On January 5, 1950, Mr. Klipsch was elected to the Session Board to succeed 
Horatio S. Curtis, deceased. On the following Sunday, January 8, 1950, he was 
ordained as an elder and Colonel Isaac O. Gladish was elected to succeed him 
on the Board of Deacons. 


Among the many things he has helped to do while a deacon, elder and trus- 
tee, one fine piece of work stands pre-eminent. Mr. Klipsch was elected as the 
Chairman of the Building Committee 1947-1949, to complete a program of 
finishing the basement, with some remodeling of the sanctuary and repairs to 
the outside of the church building. This program involved the expenditure of 
approximately $13,500, many days of time, and much planning and executive 
ability. 

Mr. Klipsch and his committee, Russell W. Dyer, treasurer, Samuel E. Dillin, 
Charles H. Carlisle, and Marion A. Biggs, superintended this work with marked 
ability and gratifying results. The work was completed and final reports made 
December 28, 1949, at which time Mr. Klipsch presented his report of work 
accomplished, money paid out, and reported a balance of $16.51 in the build- 
ing fund, which on motion, was transferred to the church treasury. On Decem- 
ber 80, 1953, Mr. Klipsch was re-elected to the office of Trustee Board for a 
term of three years, 1953-1956. 


Mr. Klipsch is not only a keen, progressive businessman of Petersburg, he is 
also a wise, conservative, devoted churchman, and a good husband and father. 
He is a member of the Men’s Church School Class, and of the local Chapter of 
the Men’s Council. Mr. and Mrs. Klipsch are the type of folk the church de- 
pends upon to keep it functioning with power and grace in all its many Chris- 
tian activities. 

Colonel Isaac O. Gladish is one of the latest elected members of the Session 
Board. He was ordained as an elder January 2, 1952, to succeed Lee N. Harris, 
who had resigned. Prior to his election to the Board of Elders, Colonel Gladish 
had served two of his three years term as a deacon, having served in this of- 
fice since his ordination on January 8, 1950. 
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It is interesting to recall that Colonel Gladish is a direct descendant of two 
of the charter members of the first Cumberland Church in Pike County, and 
that his great-grandfather, Jeremiah Gladish, was one of the first elders of this 
early church.” Jeremiah and his wife, Nancy Lindsey Gladish, were among the 
generous donors to the building fund for the first brick church, constructed in 
1842, Nancy Lindsey Gladish and her mother, Elizabeth Lindsey, are believed 
to be the first women of Cumberland Presbyterian faith to cross the Ohio River 
into Indiana. Elizabeth Lindsey was instrumental in getting churches established 
at White Oak Springs in Pike County and at Shiloh in Dubois County. 


Colonel Isaac O. Gladish was born on a farm in Madison Township, March 
10, 1892, the youngest son in a family of five children of Charles J. and Mary 
E. Catt Gladish. His father was a successful businessman of Petersburg in the 
mid-1920’s engaged in stock and grain business and operated a grain elevator 
here. 


Colonel Gladish attended the Petersburg Grade Schools and graduated from 
high school with the Class of 1912. Following graduation he attended the Indi- 
ana Veterinarian School at Indianapolis, from which he graduated in 1915. Re- 
turning to Petersburg he established himself as a veterinarian, which was a 
successful profession in a county devoted to agricultural pursuits. 


On May 23, 1923, he was married to Miss Alleen Rice, only child of the 
late Dr. Thompson R. Rice and his wife, Capitola King Rice. In recent years 
since his retirement from army service Colonel and Mrs. Gladish have made 
Petersburg their permanent home. They have built an attractive, modern resi- 
dence on a beautiful hill-top on Pike Avenue overlooking the site of the White 
Oak Springs stockade where in 1800 the first white settlement in Pike County 
was made. 


This home is located on a site which Colonel Gladish, as a boy, was accus- 
tomed to build into his day-dreams of the future, the particular spot where 
he would establish his own home when he had grown into manhood. No doubt 
the architecture of his dream-house changed often with the changing years 
but the site was always the same and eventually the dream-house materialized. 


Colonel Gladish spent thirty years of his life, 1917-1947, in army service. In 
the summer of 1917 he felt the urge to get some army training and enlisted in 
the National Army on June 27, 1917, as a private. 


His advancement in service was rapid and he retired September 30, 1947, 
as a colonel in the Regular Army of the United States. During his thirty years 
of service he received training at fourteen different army stations in twelve 
different states, and also had several years of service in Europe, the Orient and 
Canal Zone. 

His army service includes: 

Enlistment in the National Army as a private, June 27, 1917; 
Honorably discharged to accept a commission as Second Lieutenant in the 

National Army, September 2, 1917; 

Advanced to the rank of First Lieutenant, National Army, March 6, 1918; 
Advanced to rank of Captain, National Army, May 10, 1919; 
Vacated to accept a commission as Captain in the Army of the United 

States, September 15, 1920; 
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Advanced to the rank of Major, Regular Army, July 1, 1927; 

Advanced to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, Regular Army, September 10, 
1933; 

Advanced to the rank of Colonel, Regular Army, September 30, 1939; 

Placed on Retired List, September 80, 1947. 
Colonel Gladish’s Army Schooling included: 

Graduate of the Medical Field Service School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 28, 1923; 

Graduate of the Army Veterinary School, Washington, D.C., June 20, 1924; 

Graduate of the Chemical Warfare School, Edgewood, Maryland, August 
30, 1935; 7 

Graduate of Advanced Course in Food Chemistry at the Army Veterinary 
School, Washington, D.C., January 7, 1986. 


Colonel Gladish received five Service Awards which included: Authorized 
five (5) Bronze Stars on European Campaign Ribbon, First World War; Au- 
thorized two (2) Bronze’ Stars on Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Ribbon for China 
Campaign; Awarded Special Breast Medal, The Cloud and Banner, by the 
Chinese Government; Awarded the Legion of Merit Medal by the Headquarters 
United States Army Forces in China; Awarded the Army-Navy-Air Force Medal 
Certificate by the National Military Council, Republic of China. 


During the thirty years of service, 1917-1947, his location of service included 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri; Fort Riley, Kansas; Fort Deavins, Massachusetts; 
France and Germany, Europe; Camp Taylor, Kentucky; Fort Dix, New Jersey; 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania; Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C.; Fort 
Bliss, Texas; Panama; Fort Omaha, Nebraska; Fort Bragg, North Carolina; 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland; Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Philippine Islands, 
Pacific Ocean; Fort Sill, Oklahoma; China; Asia; and Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


Colonel Gladish is regular in attendance at all Sunday services, is an active 
member of the Men’s Council and is ready and willing at all times to give 
generously of his talents, time and means to the needs of the church his an- 
cestors helped to found and have supported so loyally all through the years. 


Dr. James L. Higgins, ordained an elder January 2, 1952, is the youngest 
member of the Session Board. He was born August 1, 1924, at the family home 
on Vincennes Avenue, the only child of James A. Higgins, deceased, and his 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Lemmon Higgins. 


Dr. Higgins attended the local grade schools. He graduated from Petersburg 
High School, Class of 1941, just a few months prior to his seventeenth birth- 
day anniversary. He was an honor student in the grades and in high school. 


In the early autumn of 1941 Dr. Higgins enrolled in Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. He had completed three years of his work there with honors 
before he was called into army service in 1944. 

He was assigned to Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, to re- 
ceive training in medicine and surgery. He graduated from that noted uni- 
versity in the summer of 1947 with high honors and an M.D. degree. He is a 
member of a medical fraternity, Nu Sigma Nu. 

After completing his army service he returned to Petersburg and in January 
of 1949 began his career in medicine. He chose to open his first office in the 
little village, Otwell, in Jefferson Township. 
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The people of Otwell liked the shy young medic with his quiet deliberate 
motions and his droll humor. His office was a busy place and his welcome into 
Otwell homes a cordial one. However, the quiet little village did not quite 
meet the fancy of the young physician. To the regret of the towns-folk Dr. Hig- 
gins closed his office after six months on July 1, 1949, and came home to Peters- 
burg. He opened his office here and has a very nice clientele. His home town 
and his home church rejoice that he came home to stay. 


At the age of thirteen years Dr. Higgins united with The Main Street Presby- 
terian Church by profession of faith and infant baptism on Easter Sunday 
morning, March 25, 1937, during the pastorate of the Reverend George T. 
Hubbard. Dr. Higgins’ interest in the church and its program grows stronger 
through the years. He is an active promoter of many of the church’s most need- 
ed projects, chief of which has been his interest and activity in adding to the 
beauty and convenience of the building, the finishing of the basement and its 
Church School Primary Department, and the completion of the kitchen and 
dining room. 


Dr. Higgins was ordained a deacon, succeeding Bruner Lemmon, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1950. He had served two of his three years term when he was called 
to a greater responsibility in church service. 


He was elected to the Board of Elders to succeed Arthur Martin, who had 
resigned after twelve years of faithful service because of ill health. Mr. Martin 
was warmly commended by the Board of Elders and the church for his many 
years of interest and unselfish service as an elder. Dr. Higgins was ordained 
Sunday, January 2, 1952. His place on the Board of Deacons was filled by 
Randolph L. Hobson. 


Assisted by Marion Biggs, Bernard Holman, Wilbur Lemmon, Elva Nord- 
horn, H. Eugene Vance and a number of others, Dr. Higgins has promoted the 
painting of the entire basement, for which he donated much of the material 
and gave generously of his own time and labor to the project. He donated and 
laid the tile floor in the kitchen, ante-room, and restrooms, and with the assist- 
ance of others laid the tile floor in the 40x60 dining room. He is an active mem- 
ber of the local Council of The National Council of Presbyterian Men, and is 
generous and active in assisting with all of its worthwhile projects. 


Dr. Higgins is a scion of a family devoted to Christian service and patriotic 
duty. His grandfathers, S. Clay Lemmon” and Isaac Higgins, were devout 
church members; both were Civil War veterans. His uncle, Charles O. Lemmon, 
was a devoted member of the church and served as an elder for twenty-two 
years. His father, James A. Higgins, was a deacon and an elder of the church. 


Dr. Higgins’ mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Higgins, was active in all branches of 
the church work, choir, women’s organizations and the Church School, in which 
she served as a teacher and as the superintendent of the Primary Department 
for a number of years. She is best remembered for her unexcelled work in the 
Junior Department of the Church School and for her outstanding work with 
junior boys. 


William O. Harris, who is completing his senior year in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, was a member of her class of junior boys and speaks most gratefully 
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and eulogistically of her fine influence in his life and in the lives of other 
youths whom he remembers as members of her Church School Classes. 


Mrs. Higgins was active in the choir and in the Youth Fellowship work of 
the church, then known as Christian Endeavor Societies. In recent years she has 
been a shut-in, but her interest and prayers for the church are constant and 


fruitful. 


Certainly in the life of our junior elder the admonition of Solomon has been 
very true: “Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.”—-Proverbs 22:6. 


Lawrence D. Biggs came to Petersburg from Adams County, Indiana, in 
1923. He has been a member of the Main Street Presbyterian Church since 
March 28, 1987, when he and his wife, Mrs. Edna Bell Biggs, united with the 
church by reaffirmation of faith, during the last year of the Reverend George T. 
Hubbard’s pastorate here. Prior to coming to Petersburg, Mr. Biggs had been a 
member of The First Presbyterian Church of Decatur. During a recent visit 
to his former home, Mr. Biggs enjoyed the pleasure of attending worship serv- 
ices in the church where he had held a membership earlier in life, and of 
meeting there one of his favorite Sunday School teachers, who is still active in 
the Church School as a teacher. 


In 1948, Mr. Biggs was elected to membership on the Board of Deacons to 
succeed Lee N. Harris, who was advanced to membership on the Board of 
Elders. Mr. Biggs served four years as a Deacon. On December 30, 1952, 
was elected to the Session Board, and Beecher Conrad was chosen to fill the 
vacancy his advancement had created on the Board of Deacons. Mr. Conrad 
is the Chairman of the Board. 


On January 4, 1953, at the morning worship, Mr. Biggs was ordained, and 
received as a member by the Board of Elders. He succeeded Russell W. Dyer, 
who was retiring, after having given a long period of excellent service to the 
church, as a deacon, and as an elder. 


During the years Mr. Biggs has affiliated with the church he has discharged 
all of the duties of a good member in a very fine way. He has been regular 
in attendance at the Church School hour and is a member of the Men’s Bible 
Class. He and Mrs. Biggs are rarely absent from the worship hour, at the 
church services, and are consistent and generous with their offerings. Mr. Biggs 
was a valued member of the church choir for a number of years and he also 
served as the Assistant Superintendent of the Church School for several years. 
He is a successful business man of the community and operates an electrical 
and construction plant. 


Mr. Biggs has one son, Major Lawrence Woodrow Biggs, advisor to The 
National Guards, and stationed at Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. Major Biggs is 
married and has one child, a daughter, Golda Marie, who was christened on 
Christmas Day, 1944, age fifteen months by the Reverend Frank W. Mc- 
Laughen at the home of her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence D. Biggs. 


The first Session Board of the Main Street Presbyterian Church numbered 
eleven members, eight of whom had been chosen from members of the former 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and three from the Session Board of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church. A few years later this number was reduced to ten 
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members, and on March 31, 1937, on recommendation of the Session Board, 
the church voted to change the number of elders serving from ten to nine 
members to be divided into three classs of three members each, one class term 
to expire each year.” 


Since this ruling became a church law five elders have been retired by their 
own requests, as follows: Charles H. Carlisle, Russell W. Dyer, Lee N. Harris, 
Arthur Martin and Elva Nordhorn. 


Charles H. Carlisle, who had served on the Session Board for more than 
twenty-five years, and had been a member of the Board of Trustees, resigned 
because of failing health, December 10, 1947. During his many years of 
service on the two Boards he had been very active and so much interested 
that his resignation was received with genuine regret. He was succeded on the 
Board of Elders by Carl M. Gray, who was ordained January 2, 1948. Marion 
O. Biggs succeeded him on the Board of Trustees. Mr. Carlisle was elected to 
the Board of Elders and the Board of Trustees to succeed S. Clay Lemmon, 
deceased, on February 26, 1921. 


Russell W. Dyer, who served as an elder for six years, February 26, 1947 - 
December 30, 1952, had served previously on the Board of Deacons for a 
period of more than fifteen years. Having been faithful to all his obligations 
as a deacon, an elder and a church member he was retired by his own desires 
and was succeeded by Lawrence D. Biggs. Mr. Dyer had done many worthy 
things during his long service as deacon and elder and had served one year as 
the Assistant Church School Superintendent, 1947-1948, but perhaps his most 
outstanding service was his regular attendance at all church services, at the 
regular monthly meetings of the Session Board, and as the Treasurer of Church 
Building Committee, 1947-1949. 


Lee N. Harris, elected December 26, 1948, to fill the vacancy created on the 
Session Board by the death of Elder Hamilton E. Willis, was ordained in Janu- 
ary of 1949 and resigned from this high office on December 31, 1951, having 
served three years. Mr. Harris was succeeded by Colonel Isaac O. Gladish on 
January 2, 1952. 


Arthur Martin, elected March 13, 1940, served faithfully for twelve years 
until December 31, 1951, and then for reasons of health found it expedient 
to resign. Mr. Martin was succeeded by Dr. James L. Higgins, who was or- 
dained January 2, 1952. The Session sent Mr. Martin a note of appreciation 
for the fine work he had done as a member of the Board, commenting upon 
his exemplary service. 


Elva Nordhorn resigned March 25, 1937, after a number of years of faithful 
service. During several years while he was serving on the Board of Elders he 
had been serving as the Church School Superintendent also. Mr. Nordhorn was 
a conscientious, consecrated man and the Board felt it had lost a fine colleague 
and a strong support when he resigned. On December 30, 1952, Mr. Nordhorn 
accepted an invitation to fill a vacancy on the Board of Deacons and was elected 
to replace Randolph L. Hobson, who was retiring after a year’s service, 1952- 
1958. 


At the time the Union was formed in 1906 the Board of Deacons numbered 
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four members, two chosen from the Cumberland and two from the Old School 
Churches. This number on the Deacons’ Board has varied through the years 
from six to twelve. On December 15, 1949, the Board numbered twelve mem- 
bers and on December 25, 1950, the number was increased from twelve to fif- 
teen, and the classes were to be elected as elders are one class for one year, 
one for two years and the third for three years. 


Five deacons have been retired, each by his own request. They are Gerald N. 
Hays, Randolph L. Hobson, Homer E. Cox, Willard J. Crawford, and William 


The Main Street Presbyterian Church Choir is an outstanding group of tal- 
ented singers. This group has been under the fine leadership and training of 
the late Mrs. Maude Dillin for many years. Mrs. Dillin began her Ministry of 
Music at the early age of nine- years, at the little old-fashioned organ in the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. 


Mrs. Dillin worked diligently with this choir group, chosen from the busiest 
classes of the church membership, office employees, housewives with families, 
high school students, all of whom willingly gave hours of their precious time, 
and their talents, to this very important service of church work — the Ministry 
of Music. Mrs. Dillin was tremendously interested, efficient, and faithful in her 
work as director of the choir and organist, and its members were just as de- 
voted to this important service. Nothing has been too laborious for them to at- 
tempt, nothing too difficult to discourage them. If the task did present un- 
expected difficulties, they worked with greater zeal, and the results were al- 
ways most satisfactory. 


The regular programs for each Sunday morning worship service are built 
carefully around the sermon theme, and are rendered as beautifully as the most 
elaborate programs prepared for special occasions. 


In recent years Mrs. Dillin had been ably assisted with the strenuous work 
of the choir by two of its members, Mrs. Frances Melton and Mrs. Imogene 
Brenton Carlisle. When Mrs. Dillin, through grim tragedy, was transferred 
suddenly from her duties here to the great celestial choir in glory Mrs. Carlisle 
modestly donned the robe her teacher had laid aside, humbly accepted the task 
laid upon her shoulders, and as organist and Director of Music has carried on 
the work with remarkable ease and finesse, and the program of church music 
has continued to move along with smoothness and beauty and has been kept 
on the same high plane of excellence set for it many years ago by Mrs. Dillin. 


While a great deal of the credit for the fine performances of a good choir does 
belong to its Director of Music, yet the beauty and symmetry of the service 
could never have reached the high pinnacle of perfection this choir group has 
attained without the dedication of talent, training and time of these unselfish 
individuals who combine their various abilities to make it the outstanding 
musical group it is. 


Mrs. Helen Black, Mrs. Sophia Conrad, Mrs. Frances Melton, Mrs. Imogene 
Carlisle, Mrs. Rosemary Abbott, Mr. Alfred James and Mr. H. Eugene Vance, 
the leading soloists, ably supported by a group of equally interested choir mem- 
bers, make this choir outstanding. 


The choir has been organized for several years. They meet for practice and 
a business meeting on Thursday evening of each week at 7 o'clock. The offi- 
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cers are Mrs. Imogene Brenton Carlisle, president, Mrs. Helen O. Black, vice- 
president, and Miss Judy Dorsey, secretary-treasurer. The choir members are 
Rosemary Abbott, Gail and Sharon Ault, Helen O. Black, Carol Ann Biggs, 
Norma Boyd, Deanna Burger, Ann Carlisle, Imogene Carlisle, Sophia Conrad, 
Carol Day, Judy Dorsey, Kay Eggleston, Carolee Franklin, Mary Sue Gross, 
Fay Harris, Barbara Hayes, Dorothy and William Hill, Martha Jo Hurst, Al- 
fred and Leah James, Charlene Jones, Charles D. and Verda Lynn Killion, 
Sharon Lytton, Frances Melton, Ronald Miller, Martha Ann Perkins, Helen and 
Norman Pride, Viola Putnam, H. Eugene and Priscilla Vance and Marjorie 
Woodall. 


Mrs. Carlisle, president of the choir and church organist since Mrs. Dillin’s 
death, was baptized and received into the membership of this church by pro- 
fession of faith on October 9, 1938, during the first year of the Reverend 
Frank W. McLaughen’s ministry. Her excellent work as Director of Music and 
church organist is a reminder of earlier years when her gifted mother, Mrs. 
Emma Hunter Brenton, and her equally gifted father, the late Fred E. Brenton, 
were members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church choir and later of this 
choir. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brenton often sang duets for worship services; she played piano 
accompaniments for her husband’s violin solos. She had a beautiful alto voice 
and until within the past few years she continued to be a member of the pres- 
ent choir, generous in giving her fine talents to the musical program of the 
church. 


Mrs. Carlisle has inherited all the talent as well as the beautiful disposition, 
the gracious manners and the quiet charm of her lovely mother, with all the 
warm friendliness that was so characteristic of her father. She is generously 
giving her talents to the church in her Master’s service with a beautiful humility 
and a sincere desire to maintain the worship in music on the high levels to 
which this church has long been accustomed and in this worthy effort she is 
being very successful. 


The Cumberland and Old School Presbyterian Churches each had well- 
established Sunday Schools at the time of the union in 1906. The Cumberland 
Presbyterian Sunday School had an enrollment of 100 to 115 students, officers 
and teachers; the Old School Presbyterian School had a total enrollment of 71. 
The Main Street Presbyterian Church School started well, and its growth, while 
not large, has been steady; today the enrollment is between 250 and 265. 


Continuous readjustments, the latest and best ideas in teaching methods, the 
finest lesson materials procurable, and wise, careful choices in teaching and 
leadership personnel, has kept the Church School advancing toward goals of 
highest efficiency, more constructive service, and greater Christian experiences. 


The Old School Presbyterian Sunday School knew but one superintendent, 
Miss Mary M. Glezen. There are no records to tell when, nor by whom, this 
Sunday School was organized, nor who served as its first officers and teachers. 
The Session Minutes, which begin with the organization of the church, on 
May 20, 1848, record no names of officers, teachers, classes, nor offerings which 
would indicate the existence of a Sunday School during the first forty-one years 
of the Church’s existence; yet we do know that a Sunday School existed in the 
church before 1885. 
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The first mention of a Sunday School, made in a single line of the Session 
Minutes, dated April 21, 1889, records: “The Session met after Sunday School 
to transact business.” A few times during the following years, 1889-1905, the 
Minutes record a similar mention of business meetings following the Sunday 
School hour. One line of a report sent to the Spring Meeting of Presbytery, re- 
corded in the Minute Book under the April 11, 1905, dateline, states: “Sunday 
School enrollment, 71; Sunday School offering to Presbytery, $6.00." We do 
know the Old School Presbyterian Church had a good Sunday School organized 
and maintained much earlier than April 11, 1889, when it is first mentioned 
in the Session Minutes; this Sunday School was organized about 1875, or per- 
haps some years earlier.” 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday School was flourishing many years 
before the Old School Presbyterian Church of Petersburg was organized. 
“Grandma” Elizabeth Miley had established a Sunday School in the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in 1842 and she served more than forty years as its 
superintendent at the same time she served as a teacher of one of its classes. 
About 1888 when she began to feel the weight of her advancing years lying 
heavy upon her she gladly transferred the burden of leadership to the already 
burdened shoulders of her daughter, the lovely and capable Sarah Jane Ash, 
and. gave her full attention to teaching a Sunday School class. 


In 1894 Grandma Miley fell, fracturing her hip. This injury confined her to 
her home for the remaining years of her life, a handicap she accepted philo- 
sophically, and she continued active within her restricted sphere, caring for 
her quaint old house and its old-fashioned furnishings. She moved about it 
doing her own work, seated in a low “split-bottom” chair which she managed 
to move wherever she wanted to go by swaying her body from side to side and 
pushing with her uninjured leg. It was laborious work but Grandma was very 
cheerful about it. She had many visitors who enjoyed her homely philosophy 
and keen wit and kept her in close touch with her beloved church. She passed 
away in December of 1896, having outlived her daughter, Mrs. Ash, by six 
months. 


Mrs. Ash had assumed the duties of Sunday School Superintendent cheer- 
fully, adding that work to her already heavy duties as Sunday School and 
Church organist, choir-leader, Sunday School teacher and prayer-meeting leader. 
She served faithfully in these multiple duties until 1895 when she began to fail 
in strength. Mrs. Louise R. Elder, wife of the minister, offered to relieve her 
and Mrs. Ash gratefully accepted the offer, very happy to lay aside the re- 
sponsibilities she had carried so long. She passed away in July of 1896 leaving 
a beautiful memory of her consecrated life, her many fine accomplishments in 
the field of education and her years of devoted Christian service. 


Mrs. Elder was a capable, intelligent, energetic woman and managed children 
splendidly. She was a fine leader for a growing school; she served with marked 
success for three years. At the same time she labored so well as superintendent 
of the Sunday School she was much interested in another phase of Christian 
work among children, the Junior Christian Endeavor Society. Each Sunday 
afternoon she gathered the children of the church into one of the large upstairs 
rooms of the manse and trained them in ways of Christian service through ac- 
tivities of the Junior Christian Endeavor. Mrs. Elder was a busy wife and 
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mother, to which was added all the manifold duties of a minister’s wife, but 
she seemed to have the time and will for every worth-while activity of the 
church program. She resigned as Sunday School Superintendent about 1898. | 


Then for the first time in the history of Presbyterian Sunday School activities 
in Petersburg a man was chosen to be the leader of this organization. The 
choice,, a very wise one, was John H. McClurkin who had come to Petersburg 
to install and manage the first telephone system the town had known. Mr. Mc- 
Clurkin was an energetic, sagacious, sincere business man and an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Sunday School and Church. 


On April 7, 1899, The Pike County Democrat published an interesting item 
concerning Mr. McClurkin’s work. The item says: “The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Sunday School reached its highest attendance record last Sunday, the 
number present being 105. J. H. McClurkin, superintendent, has been untiring 
in his efforts in this work, and has an able corps of assistants.” Mr. McClurkin 
was transferred to a new field in the telephone service in 1902 and the Sunday 
School felt its loss of their fine leader and his family very greatly. 


Several years earlier in the late 1890’s Shelby Clay Lemmon, with his family, 
had come from Dubois County to Petersburg and were active in the work of 
the church. Mr. Lemmon was the unanimous choice for Superintendent to suc- 
ceed Mr. McClurkin and had been serving in this position for four years when 
the union of the two churches was completed in 1906. By unanimous choice Mr. 
Lemmon was elected to the office of superintendent of the Union Church 
School, which started quite well with a membership of between 150 and 160 
members, officers and teachers. Mr. Lemmon was a saintly man who had the 
friendship, confidence and esteem of all who knew him and was well-fitted to 
be the wise leader needed to pilot a people through a difficult period of adjust- 
ment and drastic change necessary while two separate schools were being fused 
into one harmonious whole. Mr. Lemmon’s unbiased judgment, wisdom, pa- 
tience, sympathetic understanding and his great, pure religion gave the Church 
School a good start toward its present useful status. 


The first Board of Sunday School Officers were Shelby Clay Lemmon, Super- 
intendent, James W. Brumfield, Assistant Superintendent, Miss Sarah Whitman, 
Primary Superintendent, Walter Lamb, Secretary, Gipson W. Traylor, Chorister, 
Miss Helen Edwards, Assistant Chorister, Miss Ruth D. Edwards, Librarian, and 
Maurice Kime, Assistant Librarian. The Misses Mary M. and Abigail M. Glezen, 
Misses Elizabeth Lemmon, Vena Brewis, Marie Liibs, Mrs. Elsie Andrews 
Brumfield and Mrs. Mary Ritchey Willis, James W. Brumfield and Samuel E. 
Dillin were among the teachers of that period. 


Since that memorable year 1906 eight men have served the Church School 
as superintendents; all have been chosen from the Board of Elders. These men 
and their approximate terms of service are Shelby Clay Lemmon, 1906-1911; 
James W. Brumfield, 1911-1915; William E. Davisson,” 1915-1918; Dr. Frank 
Luke, 1918-1920; Hooker B. Whitelock, 1920-1932; Elva Nordhorn, 1933-1935; 
Alfred James, 1935-1941, and a second one year term, 1950-1951; and H. Eu- 
gene Vance, 1941-1949, and a second term, 1951-1954. Mr. Lemmon, Mr. 
Brumfield, Dr. Luke and Mr. Whitelock are deceased; Mr. Davisson is now a 
resident of Richmond, Indiana. Mr. Nordhorn, Mr. James and Mr. Vance are 
residents of the city and all are active in the work of the church. 


During the forty-eight years since the union of the two churches the Main 
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Street Presbyterian Church School has moved forward steadily. Many changes 
have been made in its curriculum, its personnel and in its financial status — 
all have meant advancement. Today the Church School has four departments, 
Primary, Junior, Senior and Adult, each with its own superintendent and teach- 
ers and proper lesson materials graded to suit each department level. 


Within the Primary Department there is the Cradle Roll, two nursery classes 
and four primary classes. The Primary Department of the Church School is an 
interesting and busy place each Sunday morning. It is located in an attractive, 
light, comfortable basement room of the church. In July of 1950 new tables, 
chairs, movable screens for dividing the space into separate classrooms, a piano, 
a few well-chosen pictures and a gold cross on the altar were added to the 
equipment of this department at a cost of $650 and have made the room much 
more attractive and pleasant for the children and work there much easier for 


the staff. 


Mrs. Lillian B. Vance is the Superintendent of this department which she 
has been serving for the past five years since her election to this position Sep- 
tember 16, 1948. Mrs. Vance succeeded Mrs. Sara Whitman Sullivan who had 
resigned after having served in various responsible positions on the Church 
School Board for the past forty-two years.” 


Mrs. Vance is a native of Daviess County, educated in the Veale Township 
Grade Schools and a graduate of the Washington High School. She came to 
Petersburg in March of 1935 and united with this church by letter from the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Washington. Mrs. Vance has been active 
in all branches of Christian service in the church; she has accepted willingly 
and cheerfully any task asked of her that has been necessary for the progress 
of the church during her twenty years here. 


Mrs. Vance has served five years, 1948-1953, as the Superintendent of the 
Primary Department succeeding Mrs. Sara Sullivan who resigned September 
16, 1948.% Mrs. Vance has also served three years in this department as a 
teacher; one year as Cradle Roll Superintendent; three years, 1938-1941, as 
Church School Treasurer; one year as president of the Young Women’s Guild; 
one year as president of The Mothers’ Club; and is now serving as president 
of The Women’s Missionary Society, having just completed serving the un- 
expired term of Mrs. Maude H. Dillin who passed away soon after accepting 
the president’s office in the Society in 1952. 


Efficient, willing and loyal to all church needs Mrs, Vance’s first concerns 
are her duties to the Church, to her family, to her friends and to her commu- 
nity as a good citizen. She is the mother of three children, a son and two daugh- 
ters, and has four grandchildren. Her gifted family have always been generous 
in lending their many fine talents to the work of the church. 


Mrs. Helen Traylor Gladish is the superintendent of the Cradle Roll whose 
members are the babies of church families, and it is a most important work of 
the Church School. A Cradle Roll roster prominently displayed on the front 
wall in the primary Department records the names and birth-dates of all babies 
born to church families. It is the duty of the Cradle Roll superintendent to se- 
cure these names as soon as possible following the birth of the child and to 
keep in touch with the babies and their parents during its first years until it 


22 Appendix III, 
23 Appendix II, 
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is of proper age to be entered into the Nursery School of this department. This 
warm interest in their child’s welfare is an incentive to parents to start the 
infant’s Christian training in its earliest years and establishes a more intimate 
feeling of fellowship between parents and Church School. At present there are 
sixteen babies enrolled on the Church School Cradle Roll. 


We regret that it has not been possible to find records of the organization of 
the Cradle Roll but we believe it dates back to 1904 or even earlier. Among 
those women who have served as Cradle Roll superintendents are Mrs. James 
Hill, Mrs. Lida Whitman, Mrs. Sara Sullivan, Mrs. Mary Martin, Mrs. Lillian 
Vance, Mrs. Aleza Stutzman, Mrs. Eathel Biggs and Mrs. Charlene Jones. Mrs. 
Mary Martin has had a long and interesting experience. She has served as the 
superintendent over a period of years which totals twelve. She resigned in 1952 
from further service because of ill health. 


Mrs. Gladish has served in various capacities in the work of the church, as 
a Church School teacher, a department superintendent and in the various or- 
ganizations of the church, as well as being very active in both the Junior and 
the Senior Christian Endeavors. She is an active member of the Young Wom- 
en’s Guild into which she was received at its second meeting; she has served 
on numerous of its committees as well as having acted as its president in 1936 
when the Guild attained one of its highest aims of the many outstanding ac- 
tivities it has promoted. 


Mrs. Gladish has a dozen or more years of service as Cradle Roll superin- 
tendent and at present is not only serving as the head of the Cradle Roll work 
but is also teaching one of the four primary classes each Sunday. Mrs. Gladish 
was reared in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in which her father, the 
late Gipson W. Traylor, was the church chorister and leading male soloist for 
many years. Her mother, Mrs. Nellie Lounsdale Traylor, was one of the out- 
standing choir members and a soloist of real talent. Mrs. Traylor began singing 
when she was a very young girl attending the church located at the corner of 
Walnut Street at Seventh Street. Some of her voice training was under the 
teaching of Mrs. Sarah Ash. For many years Mrs. Traylor was very active in 
all church organizations and is among the few still living of the members of 
the former Cumberland Presbyterian Church. She united with the church by 
profession of faith on February 8, 1885, and received the rites of baptism some 
days later on February 22, under the pastorate of the Reverend C. W. Yates. 


Two Nursery Classes maintained in the Primary Department is one of the 
modern advances in Christian training for the very young children. Classes for 
these children are under the direction of two teachers, Marilyn Carlton and 
Betty Sue Gross. 


The four primary classes in the department are taught by Mrs. Imogene 
Brenton Carlisle, Mrs. Mildred Carter Hornbrook, Mrs. Helen Traylor Gladish 


and Mrs. Pat Miller. Mrs. Carlisle is also the pianist for the department. To see 
this department at worship and at study on Sunday morning is a very inter- 


esting and heartening experience. 


Among others who have served in this interesting primary school through 
the years are Mrs. Eathel Biggs, Mrs. Margaret Dorsey, Mrs. Jane Brewis Dyer, 
Mrs. Bernice Holman, Mrs. Gladys James, Mrs. Leah James, Mrs. Blanche 
Klipsch, Mrs. Beulah Limp, Mrs. Lena Ornbaun, Mrs. Sara Whitman Sullivan, 
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and the Misses Florence Killion, Eleanor Limp, Flossie Salmon and Virginia 
Sullivan. 


The Junior Department meets in the Church parlors, with Mrs. Leah James 
as its superintendent. Mrs. James accepted this work on January 1, 1951, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Estella Smith who had resigned on December 30, 1950, because 
of impaired health, and added home duties. Mrs. Smith had completed twelve 
years as the Junior Department Superintendent. She succeeded Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lemmon Higgins, who retired because of health conditions. Mrs. Smith had 
given the department twelve years of very fine, constructive work, and inter- 
ested service, and the many students who were fortunate to have enjoyed her 
teaching, remember her with grateful affection. 


Two excellent teachers ably assist Mrs. James with the work in this depart- 
ment. Mrs. Harry D. Wilson has the Junior Girls’ Class and this is a very inter- 
esting group of students, eager, alert and inquiring. Robert J. Kinman has one 
class of boys whose response to his teaching is very encouraging, and Mr. Kin- 
man is quite proud of the interest these boys show in the lessons they are learn- 
ing. Since they are too large a class of boys for one teacher to serve efficiently, 
Mrs. James has divided the group into two classes and adds the extra task of 
teaching to her other duties, but she enjoys this work and says these junior 
students are bright, lively, eager, interesting boys and girls and she speaks en- 
thusiastically of her work with them. 


This department has just completed the first three years cycle of the West- 
minster Graded Curriculum. They have studied the books, “The King Nobody 
Knows,” 1950-1951, “A Promise to Keep,” 1951-1952, and “I Will Build My 
Church,” 1952-1953. They are now ready to begin the first book of the second 
three years cycle, “The Church Begins To Grow,” which is the first of the 
three years cycle on the general theme, “The Church.” This department meets 
in the church parlors and conducts its own order of service which includes 
singing, scripture reading and prayer. 


The Adult Department of the Church School is well-staffed; its officers are: 
H. Eugene Vance, Superintendent. 

Willard J. Crawford, Assistant Superintendent 
Mrs. Iris Chappell, Secretary 

Mrs. Gladys Queen, Treasurer 

Miss Carol Ann Biggs, Pianist. 

The Department teachers and their classes are: 
Mrs. Willard J. Crawford, The Altrusa Class 
Samuel E. Dillin, Men’s Bible Class 

Carl M. Gray, The Young Adults’ Class 

William Hill, Senior High Boys’ and Girls’ Class 
William A. Weathers, Junior High Boys’ Class 
Mrs. Dorothy Hill, Junior High Girls’ Class. 


The Adult Department of the Church School meets in the sanctuary of the 
church for class sessions, with the exception of The Young Adults’ Class which 
uses the smaller of the church parlors for its classroom. 


Mr. Vance has been most faithful to the duties of his office. Only illness or 
other emergency keeps him on Sunday morning from his duties as superin- 
tendent to the Church School. 
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Mr. Vance has served the Church School as its superintendent for eleven 
years, 1941-1949, and is starting upon the twelfth year. During this time he 
has had one year’s rest, 1950-1951, while Alfred James served in this position. 
Before beginning the long years of service he has given the Church School Mr. 
Vance had served an apprenticeship of two years, 19389-1941, as assistant su- 
perintendent during Mr. James’ term of office as superintendent. 


On March 19, 1941, when after six consecutive years Mr. James resigned as 
superintendent, Mr. Vance was elected to fill the vacancy and served nine 
years until December 31, 1949. Then after the year of rest when he had 
stepped back into the assistant’s office while Mr. James served as superintendent, 
he was again elected to the leadership of the Church School and has added 
three years to his mounting record for long service. Only one time during the 
almost fifty years since the union was completed has anyone reached or ex- 
celled Mr. Vance’s record for long service. Hooker B. Whitelock, who served 
the Church School for twelve consecutive years, 1920-1932, held that record. 


During these twelve years of active service Mr. Vance has seen many changes 
in the Church School program; some of them have been very happy changes, 
a few have been sad. Some of the most outstanding changes have been: 


1. The adoption of the Westminster Planned Curriculum for every depart- 
ment of the Church School, made in 1950. 


2. The organization of The Young Adults Class on August 5, 1950, which 
marked an important forward step in the Church School’s planned train- 
ing. 

8. The adoption of the Youth Budget Plan of systematic giving, inaugurated 
in 1958. 


4. Improvements and additional equipment provided for the Primary De- 
partment, and other plans which have not yet reached completion. 


The Main Street Presbyterian Church School adopted the official curriculum 
of The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., a graded course in Christian Life and 
Faith, on October 1, 1950, and installed it at an initial cost of $638.35. 


This graded curriculum includes all Church School departments, from Pre- 
Nursery and Kindergarten children to adults. It is woven about three main 
themes, “Jesus Christ,” “The Bible,” and “The Church.” It requires three years 
to complete each cycle of the course. The themes are repeated every three 
years with a new and fresh approach and at each department level; they are 
planned to unite the child, the home, and the church together with strong ties. 


This planned, graded curriculum beginning with the child’s nursery years, 
and continuing through his entire life, is a guide to Jesus, that through Him 
all may come to the true knowledge of God, and to a living faith, and through 
the power of the Holy Spirit live as Christ’s disciples in the fellowship of the 
Church.” 


Every possible aid is used to assist the student in his constructive study work 
— study books, quarterly magazines, pictures, and the best of study papers. 
Among the extra aids are an exceptionally fine line of graded magazines for 
every departmental level, from Nursery to Primary Grades. “Growing, Opening 


4A Christian Faith and Life, Westminster Propectus, October, 1953. 
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Doors, Discovery, Cross Roads, Counsel,” and interesting story papers, “Trail 
Blazers, Venture and Forward.” 


For daily meditation and as an aid to study and prayer by the adult a small 
monthly magazine, “Today,” is one of the finest incentives to regular daily 
Bible reading, prayer, and meditation. “Today” is a day by day devotional guide 
that is unexcelled. 


The Main Street Presbyterian Church School completed its first three years 
cycle of the new curriculum on September 30, 1953. On October 1 the Church 
School entered upon the second cycle, for which the theme is “The Church.” 
This new curriculum has passed its trial stage successfully. The children of to- 
morrow will have a stronger, more satisfactory, workable foundation upon 
which to build their lives than their grandfathers knew. 


Another innovation which the Church School adopted recently, The Youth 
Budget Plan, instituted in September of 1950, was given a very thorough test 
for two years before it was accepted permanently on January 6, 19538. It is 
proving to be an excellent and permanent method for training boys and girls 
in systematic giving to the church program. 


The Youth Budget Plan is designed to help boys and girls to participate 
intelligently in the financial support of the church and to stimulate interest in 
regular and systematic sharing of their means with a knowledge of the purpose 
for which the offerings are made. 


The Budget Plan does stimulate an interest in the various types of work 
these offerings support, as Home and Foreign Missions, Christian Education, 
greater Theological Education, the American Bible Society whose work is so 
outstanding and practical, the Federal Council of Churches, all so worth-while 
when one understands their purposes. This interest fosters understanding, toler- 
ance and friendship with other races, nations, classes and faiths, and sharing 
begins to mean something more than dropping a piece of money into a plate. 


We feel that children and youth are being developed and trained in the high- 
est possible way, and we confidently move forward in the knowledge that every- 
thing is provided to make and keep the Church School on the highest possible 
planes of Christian efficiency and service. 


The Youth Budget Committee of six members is appointed as representatives 
from the various church groups as follows: H. Eugene Vance, Session Repre- 
sentative; Philip Queen, Junior High Department Representative; Ronald Mil- 
ler, Westminster Fellowship; Verda Lynn Killion, Youth Budget Treasurer; 
Deanna Burger, Senior High Department; and Robert J. Kinman, Junior De- 
partment Representative. 


On January 8, 1953, the Youth Budget Treasurer, Miss Verda Lynn Killion, 
reported as follows: 


Youth Budget Collections and Balances............--.--------------+ee++e0-++ $630.52 
50% of Budget disbursed for Youth Activities......................------ 167.72 
Disbursed to Curl COO ie ey stese hs ei ecces tb uktayd-cesdeeten-aleees 136.53 
50% to Youth Benevolent Bud qet...........---..-.c-ses-cscseseeneeceneseennns 804.28 
PB ETICE: LADUATY oh Os titan ssheescs- a ncec esta hintaveuits ventvaded pe enserenr sie 61.45 


The Youth Budget Committee bought a film-strip projector, a record-player 
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and a projector screen for use as Visual Education Aids. These visual aids are 
appreciated and enjoyed by all organizations of the Church. 


About fifteen years ago the Church School adopted an Attendance Award 
System. All students having a perfect attendance for a full year received a very 
pretty, small gold pin enameled in white. Upon this white enamel background 
a tiny gold crown, a wee red cross and a bit of blue scroll on which the word 
“Presbyterian” is imposed. The second year this pin is set into a tiny wreath 
of gold leaves; the third year a small bar, imprinted with the year is attached 
to the pin, and for each succeeding year another bar is added. These bars are 
very small, each bar has a slightly different shape and a different color. 


This attendance recognition is a good plan and at least a dozen students of 
the Main Street Presbyterian School are wearing their pins proudly. 


There are six students from adults to children in the Junior Department who 
have a five years perfect attendance. They are Colonel Isaac O. Gladish, Mike 
Gentry, Charles D. Gray, Donna, Edgar and Tommy Hill. 


Laura Jane Hayes wears a seven years perfect attendance pin, and Deanna 
Burger, Robert L. Gray, Dorcas James and George Tucker have the eight 
years pins. 


Richard and Robert Harris, sons of Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Harris, held the high- 
est records for the school. Each boy had won the right to wear a pin with 
twelve bars before his record was broken. 


During those earlier years following the union the Main Street Presbyterian 
Church School had several organized classes, among them the Co-Workers 
Class, the Westminster Guild and the Good Fellows Class. 


Miss Abigail M. Glezen was the beloved teacher of a fine group of twenty 
or more interested women who formed the group known as The Co-Workers 
Class. This class was regular in Church School and church attendance, liberal 
with their gifts to class and church, and willing workers. 


Miss Abbie was a very fine Bible student, an interesting speaker and teacher, 
and her class members loved her very much. When her health began to fail she 
retired from the arduous task of teaching, but so long as she had strength to 
do so she continued to attend Church School and was a member of the Altrusa 
Class. 


Miss Flossie Salmon assumed the task of teaching which Miss Abbie had laid 
aside and for some five or six years she served faithfully as its teacher, keeping 
the class functioning splendidly. About 1940 the class was disbanded and its 
members were absorbed by the Altrusa Class. Miss Salmon turned her time 
and attention to some very efficient work in the Primary Department. 


Soon after the Reverend George T. Hubbard came to serve my church first 
as a stated student supply and later as pastor he assisted in organizing a group 
of young women between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five years into a 
Church School Class which was named The Westminster Guild. This class filled 
a definite need in the well-planned Church School program. It grew steadily 
in interest and numbers; its members were active, willing to serve wherever 
there was need and generous in giving both time and money to any worthy 
cause. They were regular in all Church School and Church attendance and 
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interested in their many class projects. Their enrollment numbered about thirty 
and the average attendance was between twenty and twenty-five. 


Mrs. Dorothy Hubbard, the pastor’s wife, was probably the first class teacher. 
Mrs. Johanna Whitelock and Mrs. Ruth Smith Hammond were teachers of this 
class also. Mrs. Hammond’s work is remembered particularly, probably because 
she was a later teacher than either of the other ladies. She gave the class loyal 
service and encouraged the students to set high goals. Results were encourag- 
ing. This active group and its work is remembered and appreciated. The class 
was disbanded some years ago to the deep regret of those interested folk who 
had realized its great importance to the young people of that particular age 
group. 

Another class which was active during the years between 1935-1940 was 
known as The Good Fellows Class. The teacher, William A. Weathers, was 
much interested in this group of young boys and was faithful to the welfare 
of the class as long as it existed. The Good Fellows Class has been forgotten 
by many folk but Mr. Weathers’ good work with that group of young boys has 
not been forgotten. 


When the Good Fellows Class ceased to function Mr. Weathers accepted an 
invitation to serve a class of live-wire intermediate boys and is proving very 
efficient in the work he is doing with them. His present class has a good mem- 
bership who are regular in attendance. Mr. Weathers has a fine way of pre- 
senting the graded lesson material to the students which holds their attention. 
He has been a loyal, steady, Christian leader in the Church School for a num- 
ber of years. He is the Principal of the Petersburg High School where he has 
held a position as a valued member of its faculty for a number of years. 


The Intermediate Girls’ Class, a part of the Intermediate Department of the 
Church School, is taught by Mrs. Dorothy Hill, whose beautiful Christian char- 
acter and fine ability is a splendid example for the girls she is training in prin- 
ciples of Christian living. Mrs. Hill is a teacher in Petersburg High School. 


The Altrusa Class is the oldest in point of years of the Main Street Presby- 
terian Church School Classes of the Adult Department. The Altrusa Class has 
an interesting history with numerous worthwhile accomplishments, some vicis- 
situdes, many of them pleasant and a few that have been sad. This class was 
organized soon after the union of the two churches and drew its members from 
the more mature women of both churches, though in its later years there has 
been a great latitude in the age range of its members. 


The first teacher of the class of whom we have any knowledge was Samuel 
E. Dillin. Mr. Dillin, whose many years of experience in Sunday School activi- 
ties as a Bible student, Church School teacher and superintendent make him 
a capable, unbiased judge of the Church School accomplishments, says of this 
class: “It was one of the most interesting teaching experiences I ever enjoyed. 
Its members were women of mature years and the majority of them were more 
than ordinarily well educated in Bible lore. They really kept me on my toes. 
There was never a dull moment in those class sessions. The ladies came to the 
class with well-prepared lessons and they often had me almost beyond my 
depths by their shrewd, thoughtful questions. They enjoyed good discussions 
and always had plenty of good ideas and suggestions to share. I really enjoyed 
teaching that class.” 
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Though he spoke very highly of the entire class, mentioning a number by 
name, he had some especially fine things to say of Miss Abbie M. Glezen. He 
commented upon the excellence of her educational attainments and her splendid 
knowledge and understanding of the Bible, her sincere devotion to the Master’s 
work and her exemplary character. Miss Abbie was a Church School teacher for 
many years before her health failed. Mrs. Fannie Whitelock was another of 
the Altrusa ladies about whom Mr. Dillin made a number of nice comments. 
Mrs. Whitelock was a devout Christian woman, well-versed in Bible lore. 


A Men’s Bible Class was organized in the late summer of 1920 or 1921 during 
the pastorate of the Reverend James C. McClung. Mr. Dillin was drafted to be 
the teacher of this new class. Stanley E. Krieg, a lawyer of the city and a very 
staunch Presbyterian gentleman, was invited to take up the duties of teacher 
for the Altrusa Class. This was not new work for Mr. Krieg. For many years 
he had been a teacher in Church Schools. During the late 90’s when he had 
first located in Petersburg he was the teacher of the Adult Class of the Old 
School Church and held his class sessions in the office of the Superintendent of 
Schools at the High School building on Walnut Street. Mr. Krieg served the 
Altrusa Class very acceptably for several years until his death. 


Mrs. Marie Liibs Chappell accepted an invitation to become the teacher of 
the Altrusa Class on October 7, 1986. The class enrollment numbered thirty- 
two at this time. Sixteen of the class members were enrolled as church mem- 
bers. The membership roll increased steadily during the period Mrs. Chappell 
served as the teacher of the class and the proportion of members uniting with 
the church increased also. 


Mrs. Chappell was well-qualified to succeed Mr. Krieg as the class teacher. 
She was a brilliant woman with a splendid education, an extensive training in 
Bible history, an abundance of energy and unexcelled executive ability, and 
her entire life from infancy to maturity molded and imprinted with fine home 
training and the influence of her church. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Liibs, were loyal church members who attended church services regularly, kept 
their children in Church School, and gave regularly of their means to church 
activities and charity. 


As the teacher of the Altrusa Class her work was outstanding. She gave 
many hours each week to the preparation of the lesson she would teach on the 
following Sunday; she was original and interesting; her lessons provided for 
thought and study all through the week. Her chief efforts at all times were 
aimed at keeping the spiritual growth and teaching program at the highest 
levels of spiritual development. She served the class with marked ability and 
with great faithfulness. 


The class did a number of worthwhile things during Mrs. Chappell’s long 
term of leadership and service. At one time they held a membership in The 
Riley Cheer Club of Indianapolis, known as the “Good-by and Howdy-Do 
Club.” They made regular generous contributions to The Riley Cheer Fund 
and each member of the class contributed $1.25 yearly dues. 


Mrs. Chappell was a charter member of The Young Women’s Guild and its 
first president. She was active in The Mothers’ Club and a member of the Wom- 
en’s Foreign Missionary Society. She was active, efficient and generous in any 
position she accepted. 
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She served as the church treasurer for sixteen years, 1983-1949. On Septem- 
ber 9, 1948, she resigned from this office since she planned to be away from 
Petersburg for a number of months. Ottis J. Queen was elected to succeed her 
as the church treasurer. 


In September of 1950 Mrs. Willard J. Crawford succeeded her as the teacher 
of the Altrusa Class and is now serving her fourth year doing a commendable 
piece of work. The membership of the class at present is around twenty-five, 
with an average attendance of fifteen to twenty students. The class is organized 
and its officers are Mrs. Mandane Hobson, president; Mrs. Una Rudolph, vice- 
president; Miss Flossie Salmon, secretary-treasurer. 


The Men’s Bible Class was organized while the Reverend James C. McClung 
was the church pastor in the autumn of 1918-1920. This class was started with 
a membership of thirty-six, of whom twenty-six were members of the church. 


Samuel E. Dillin was chosen to be the teacher of the class. Mr. Dillin was 
teaching the Altrusa Class, he resigned reluctantly to accept this invitation 
which was a tribute to his teaching ability and to his integrity as a church-man. 


Mr. Dillin has taught this Men’s Class for about thirty-three years; he is 
eminently fitted for his task. He has a thorough knowledge of the Bible; he is 
well-informed on church history, church disciplines and faith; he has had years 
of teaching experience and is devoted to the church and to its programs and 
ideals. Mr. Dillin has missed very few Sabbaths during these many years of 
being in his place on Sunday morning ready to lead a lively class session in 
Bible study. 


The Men’s Bible Class is noted for some very worthwhile projects it has 
sponsored; it is recognized as a strong force in the progressive growth and con- 
structive Church School and Church advances during the years. The class is 
organized. Its officers are Beecher Conrad, president; Omer Klipsch, vice- 
president; and Marion W. Biggs, secretary-treasurer. 


In August, 1950, a new class which had been long discussed, planned for, 
and needed was organized. The younger women from the Altrusa Class and 
the younger men from the Men’s Bible Class formed the nucleus for this new 
class which organized with about thirty members. The class was named “The 
Young Adults’ Class,” and drafted Carl M. Gray to be its teacher. 


Mr. Gray received the gracious invitation to be the teacher of the new class 
with surprise and some dismay since he was teaching a class of high school 
boys and enjoying his work with them very much. His first reaction was to de- 
cline the honor; he was interested in his work with the teen-age boys with 
whom he had done some very splendid and constructive work, while giving 
them numerous pleasant outings and other social opportunities. 


As he studied his problem, talked to others, and prayed about it, he was 
persuaded the greater need for his services was with the newly organized class 
and accepted their invitation. His decision was made very much easier for him 
when he learned that William H. Hill, a steady, sensible, earnest Christian 
father, well-versed in sympathetic understanding of young boys and their prob- 
lems had accepted the challenge to teach this group. Mr. Hill was an ideal 
leader for this active senior group and remained with them for some time. Some 
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time ago, when it seemed expedient to unite this class and the senior girls’ 
class into one, Mr. Hill resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. Robert J. Millis. 


Mr. Gray entered upon his new responsibility with enthusiasm. He experi- 
enced a large measure of satisfaction and success from the interest and class 
loyalty of the members. He has encouraged regular attendance at class sessions 
by his own habit of regular attendance, his well-prepared, logical, inspirational 
lessons, his genial good-nature, and his interest in the work. 


This newest Church School Class is an eager, zealous, industrious group; 
nothing seems too big for them to attempt; their enthusiasm and activity has 
added much to the interest in the Church School and to the church life in gen- 
eral. The class has several times been responsible for the pleasant congregational 
dinners the entire church family enjoys together several times each year. At 
one memorable dinner this class served approximately two hundred guests with 
an excellently prepared, beautifully served turkey dinner, a delightful program 
and a pleasant evening. 


During recent months Mr. Gray has taken a leave of absence for health’s 
sake. His physical condition demanded less activity, less study and more rest. 
The class is being directed and cared for by Mrs. Mandane Hobson whose 
charming personality, original, deeply spiritual teaching methods and unflagging 
interest have compensated in part for Mr. Gray’s regrettable absence from 
class sessions. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian and the Old School churches each had active 
Christian Endeavor Societies at the time of the union. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church had a junior, intermediate and senior society; the Old School had 
the junior and the senior societies. Miss Mary M. Glezen was the superintend- 
ent of the one and the president of the other. The union of the churches 
strengthened the societies greatly and for many years they functioned with 
marked success. The societies were always represented at the district and state 
meetings and several times delegates were sent to national conventions.” 


In 1940 during his pastorate with the church Mr. McLaughen decided that 
it would be profitable to replace the Christian Endeavor with an organization 
of his own design which he called “The Junior Church.” The Junior Church 
met with instant approval among the younger people and they entered into all 
the plans for it with zest aind appreciation. The Junior Church was well attend- 
ed, the programs were lively and interesting, and it prospered. 


William O. Harris tells us in his manuscript: 


“Both churches had Christian Endeavor Societies before the Union; a 
much stronger society was formed after the Union, and existed until about 
1940. The society was generally vigorous and strong and contributed much 
to the spiritual welfare of the youth of the city.” 


“In 1940, Rev. Mr. McLaughen replaced Christian Endeavor with a 
youth group of his own which he called “Junior Church.” In these young 
people’s meetings he delivered “Junior” sermons which were preceded by 
lively singing of the old Gospel songs. These meetings became exceedingly 
popular and grew in numbers to almost thirty members at times. For some 
years the Petersburg church always had the largest attendance at the 
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Presbytery’s youth meetings. Interest died out toward 1947 and the youth 
movement fell down in the local church.” 


By the time the Reverend Rudolph A. Hartman came in 1948 the youth of 
the church were ready for the new ideas, the new leadership and the new ac- 
tivity he introduced and the Westminster Fellowship was organized. Mr. Hart- 
man was assisted in this work by Mrs. Marie Liibs Chappell who was efficient 
and interested. After a time she retired and was succeeded by Mrs. Helen Black 
who has been popular with the youth of the church and her ability as coun- 
selor has been of great value to them. 


Mr. Hartman was here for two years. His sincere interest in the young people 
of the church, his deep spirituality and his untiring efforts to advance the youth 
work was appreciated. While his influence was not pretentious he planted and 
tended well. The organization grew and was active. 


The organization was ready to accept the dynamic leadership of the Reverend 
J. Bruce Melton when he came as a student pastor in the summer of 1950, and 
its work advanced steadily under his happy, breezy, energetic direction. He was 
ably assisted by his young wife, Mrs. Frances Melton, and the Fellowship spon- 
sor, Mrs. Helen Black. 


The Youth Fellowship has been a wide-awake organization and has accom- 
plished some very worthwhile things. It has promoted interest in the Browns- 
town Youth Camp and each summer for several years had a representative 
group from its own organization there. During the summer months it spon- 
sored frequent pleasant outings to various state parks and the day’s fun 
ended with a spiritual meeting about the campfire in the late evening, just 
before the group faced homeward. Christmas was a gala season observed with 
a party at the church or the manse, then a hay-ride about the town singing 
Christmas carols, and the ride ended with a visit to Gray Acres where the group 
was welcomed cordially by the hospitable Mr. and Mrs. Carl M. Gray and 
enjoyed the hot lunch awaiting them there. During the school season the Youth 
Fellowship was permitted to use the basement social rooms each Friday eve- 
ning for entertaining the basketball team and its fans of the Petersburg High 
School following all home games. 


The name “Westminster Youth Fellowship” is symbolic. “Westminster has 
been attached to Presbyterianism since the Reformation, when in London in 
1643 ministers and laymen met in the famous Westminster Abbey and formu- 
lated the standards of faith and plan of discipline which gave us our Confession 
of Faith, our Discipline, Plans of Church Government and our Long and Short 
Catechism. 


The name “Fellowship” is even older than “Westminster.” It dates back to 
the early Christians and expresses the closeness of those who walked in “The 
Way.” It is a name that suggests the close friendship between all those who 
sincerely believe in Christ and His program of brotherhood for all the peoples 
of the world. It sets forth four great purposes: Faith and Life, Stewardship, 
Christian Fellowship and Christian Outreach. Its emblem is a Celtic Cross of 
gold set on a background of symbolic colors, blue, red, yellow and white, en- 
circled witn a gold band. A small circle of blue bearing the inscription “Youth 
Fellowship” in white letters is imposed on the Celtic Cross. 
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The Women’s Organizations, always an important factor in any church, have 
been active and efficient in promoting and sustaining many of the most inter- 
esting and most worthwhile of the church’s varied activities. 


During the 1880’s, the 1890’s, and through the first decade of the 1900’s, 
practically all social life in the community revolved about church activities — 
Missionary Society, Sewing Circle, an occasional lawn party and ice cream 
social on the public square in the summer, a “home talent” program in the 
spring, “Silver Teas” in the winter, and a church social or a “Harvest Home” 
festival in the autumn — these were the recreational pleasures promoted by 
the church in the earlier days of the sober 80’s, the gay 90’s, the early 1900's, 
in Petersburg. 


Both the Old School and the Cumberland Presbyterian Churches had func- 
tioning Missionary Societies, stressing the more formal types of programs which 
had place for good music, scripture reading, prayer, a talk, or a carefully pre- 
pared paper on some phase of mission work in general, or about some specific 
field or mission station. For some years the Old School Society was interested 
particularly in the Persion Mission Field and its station at Tabriz, Teheran, 
because two members from the church, the Reverend Turner G. Brashear and 
his talented young wife, Anna Hewins Brashear, were stationed there. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Missionary Society helped to build its offer- 
ings by giving “Silver Teas” to which the public was invited. These teas, held 
in the homes of the members from two until four o’clock in the afternoon and 
from seven until nine in the evening, were well-attended. Tea and cake were 
served and one laid a dime on the serving tray. Both societies stressed “Guest 
Day” meetings to which every member of the society brought a guest. It was 
considered a great honor to receive an invitation to a Missionary Guest Day 
meeting. Special programs were planned for these affairs and a social hour 
followed during which the hostess served “light refreshments.” 


Our Cumberland Presbyterian friends always seemed to us to be just a bit 
more missionary-minded than our Old School friends. We recall the deep de- 
votion which Mrs. Mary Oliphant, Mrs. Edith Peed, Mrs. Laura Fleener and 
others had to this work, while in the Old School church we remember Mrs. 
Mary Hendricks, Mrs. Mary F. Byers, Mrs. Sarah Hewins, the Misses Mary 
and Abbie Glezen and Miss Lida Martin were active. Miss Mary M. Glezen 
planted the missionary spirit in the hearts of the children of the Old School 
with the fine programs she planned for one Sunday afternoon in each month 
for the Junior Christian Endeavor. The memory of these missionary programs 
will live through all the years of our lives. 


The Main Street Presbyterian Missionary Society meets in the parlors of the 
church at 2:30 o’clock on the third Thursday afternoon of each month, While 
the membership of this society is not as large as in some of the other organiza- 
tions of the church, the members are a group of interested, earnest, sincere 
women, faithfully devoted to one of the finest and most far-reaching projects 
of the church work. 


Mrs. Lillian B. Vance, the president, is an active, capable leader and is ably 
assisted by a corps of interested officers and chairmen. Mrs. Frances Melton is 
serving as the vice-president and Mrs. Stella Braden is the secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Vance is completing the unexpired term of the elected president, Mrs. 
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Maude Harrell Dillin, whose tragic passing in February of this year was a very 
grievous loss to this society, the church and the community. 


The programs of the Missionary Society's monthly meetings are varied, 
interesting and spiritual. They stress the reasons for which the society exists 
and the types of work they sponsor in both the home and the foreign mission 
fields. The needs of the missionaries for the fine works they are doing against 
tremendous odds are forcefully brought to the attention through well-planned 
programs. 


Motion pictures which show the missionaries at work among the natives 
whose great needs they are making every effort to supply, grateftl letters from 
those whom the society is helping, occasional letters of gratitude from some 
native convert, timely, well-written articles concerning mission fields and the 
devoted missionaries laboring there, and many good articles from missionary 
journals and books make their work seem very worthwhile. 


As often as possible a missionary at home on furlough or one who has re- 
tired from active service is brought here by the society to tell of the great needs 
of the people who have not yet heard the wonderful message of a Savior and 
His redeeming power, and to speak hopefully of the fine work which is being 
accomplished among these unfortunates, to plead for more workers for the mis- 
sion fields and of the many material needs that yet need to be supplied. These 
messages are very worthwhile and keep the zeal of the society at high peaks 
of interest and consecration. 


The Main Street Presbyterian Missionary Society sends one or two boxes a 
year to both foreign and home mission fields, makes generous offerings to the 
Board of Missions for the support of missions, and meet all the financial obli- 
gations which the church asks of them in this work. The Society has $500 in- 
vested in United States Bonds from which they use only the interest. These 
bonds were a gift to the society from the late Miss Lida Martin. 


The Women’s Auxiliary is one of the oldest and certainly one of the most 
important of the various clubs and societies of the church. Every woman who 
is a member of the church becomes automatically a member of the Women’s 
Auxiliary. 


At different times through the years, this particular organization, known by 
a great variety of names, has been quite active. Its chief aim, now as in those 
earlier days, is the same, to assist in securing for the church those material aids 
which expedite the spiritual work most effectively, as Bibles, hymnals, furnish- 
ings for class rooms and church parlors, often some special and necessary Church 
School equipment, as well as that great objective to reach and interest 
every woman in the church, giving her an opportunity to help in the work 
in any way she feels she can serve most effectively. And, today as it has always 
done, the Women’s Auxiliary looks forward with confident hope that not only 
does this organization hold great opportunities for increased interest in the ma- 
terial plans of the organization, but offers also increased devotion and spiritual 
growth to all women as we play together, work together, and pray together. 


In the Old School Church the Women’s Auxiliary functioned as the Sewing 
Society and as the Women’s Church Society; later it was known as “The Church 
Fair,” and still later it was known as “The Christmas Bazaar.” This Christmas 
Bazaar was a big day and evening affair each year early in December. It was 
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held in the old Opera House which long ago burned to the ground and has 
been forgotten. At this bazaar booths filled with beautiful hand-made articles 
and the most meticulous embroidery and lace lined the walls of the long hall 
and were crowded with eager buyers as long as the supplies of lovely things 
lasted. 


Through the center of the floor long tables were stretched and school girls 
in ruffled white aprons and frivolous little lace and lawn caps waited on the 
hungry crowds, serving the most delectable of foods until all were satisfied. In 
the evening the tables were taken down, the chairs arranged in their usual tiers, 
and from the stage a group of well-trained children and young people presented 
a home talent program which was good enough to be considered almost pro- 
fessional. These Christmas Bazaars were successful socially as well as financially. 


In later years this Church Bazaar became known as “The Chrysanthemum 
Fair” and it continued through two evenings and an entire day. It attracted 
crowds not alone from Petersburg and Pike County but from Evansville, Vin- 
cennes, Princeton, Oakland City, Washington and numerous other places in the 
Pocket. The Chrysanthemum Fair was very interesting and the gorgeous flowers 
which were exhibited were well worth driving miles to see. 


The ladies of the town began in the very first days of early spring to plan 
for this outstanding autumn event, and no baby ever received more careful 
tending than the chrysanthemum plants which were to be exhibited in late 
November. Mrs. Kate Adams was one of the most successful of the amateur 
growers; her single flowers often measured eight inches across and were sure 
to be ribbon winners. Booths were filled with the delicate, intricate embroideries 
and point lace of that day and were busy places where the visitors bought the 
lovely needlework for Christmas giving. Not the least attraction of this annual 
Fair was the delicious foods which were served at the one noon and two eve- 
ning meals, 


This Chrysanthemum Fair and Christmas Bazaar was a regular autumn event 
for many years. It netted the church a worthwhile profit of $300 to $400 each 
year, a goodly sum for that period. The Chrysanthemum Fairs were discon- 
tinued in the early 1900s. 


The ladies of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church belonged to a lively Sew- 
ing Circle; they did plain sewing and quilting; they had never attempted any- 
thing as pretentious as a Chrysanthemum Fair. After the union the two or- 
ganizations united into The Women’s Auxiliary. The Sewing Circle disbanded 
but a small group of older church women from both organizations continued 
to gather at the church each week for a day’s quilting with a covered dish 
noon-time luncheon. Being adept at quilting, they had many calls for this type 
of work and added some tidy sums to their Sewing Circle treasury. 


In 1937 during a program of remodeling and redecorating, the Women’s 
Auxiliary, whose president was Mrs. Leah James, contributed its entire funds, 
$239.59, toward the purchase of a carpet for the sanctuary. The Mothers’ Club 
added $20.00, the Sewing Circle gave $25.00, and the Young Women’s Guild 
gave $135. The balance, $185.25, was made up by other church societies and 
organized Church School classes. 


This handsome grey velvet carpet, still in use, was bought during those well- 
remembered, terrible depression years, 1929-1933, from the Schaeffer Brothers 
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firm. They not only sold the carpet at exact factory price but added a generous 
discount as their contribution to the carpet fund. Their fine cooperation made 


it possible for my church to be carpeted so nicely at the very low price of 
$551.84. 


In May of 1951 Mr. and Mrs. Carl M. Gray were in Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
attend the 168rd General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., to 
which Mr. Gray was a delegate. 


At this meeting Mrs. Gray gathered much interesting information about the 
hopes and plans of the church women for the betterment of their work in the 
church. She brought the enthusiasm of that meeting and the new ideas to the 
local Auxiliary with a vividness that stimulated immediate action. The Auxiliary 
was reorganized. Mrs. Gray was elected president, Mrs. Randolph L. Hobson, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Ralph Klipsch secretary-treasurer. 


At the first meeting after the reorganization the president appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a new constitution and by-laws, which were submitted to the 
Session Board for approval before being presented to the Auxiliary for adoption 
February 5, 1952. The Session gave its wholehearted approval and the new 
constitution and by-laws were adopted at once by the Auxiliary. The member- 
ship was divided into four circles, each with its own chairman. Four meetings 
a year are held, one at the beginning of each quarter. Each chairman and her 
group are responsible for one quarterly meeting a year, and some very out- 
standing programs have been presented. 


At the summer meeting of 1952 the committee in charge presented a pro- 
gram using the theme “The Church — Past, Present and Future.” “The Past” 
was presented by Mrs. Beulah B. Gray and the thirty minutes recital of the 
highlights of Presbyterianism in Petersburg during 181 years became the nu- 
cleus of this history. 


Mrs. Frances Melton, who had represented this Auxiliary at the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in New York in May, gave “The 
Present” with an animated report of this outstanding church conference, at 
which the keynote for all Sessions was “Present Highlights of Presbyterianism 
in Today’s U.S.A.” 


Mrs. Mandane Hobson closed the program by drawing aside the curtain for 
a glimpse into “The Future.” Mrs. Hobson outlined some of the goals the 
church women of today should strive to reach during the year. 


Mrs. Hobson said: “Women and women’s organizations play an important 
part in every active church. Think back upon the many undertakings for the 
improvement of this church which were accomplished by women’s organiza- 
tions.” She emphasized forcefully the chief factors necessary to bring into 
glorious fulfillment the future promises to those who move confidently into it 
wearing the full armor of the Spirit. 


“To be really strong and efficient,” she said, “we must use the blue print God 
gives us: Prayer, daily Bible reading, time for thoughtful meditation, regular 
attendance at church services, willingness to serve wherever there is a need, 
daily practice of the Christian virtues of love, tolerance, kindness, forgiveness, 
and faithful practice of the Golden Rule, ‘doing unto others as you would that 
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others should do unto you’. 
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Mrs. Hobson succeeded Mrs. Gray in October of this year, 1953, as presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary, with Mrs. Beulah Limp vice-president and Miss Eloise 
Killion as secretary-treasurer. The year’s activities were launched at a delight- 
ful luncheon meeting at which a large number of guests were present. The 
guest speaker, Mrs. Beulah B. Gray, used “Mothers of the Old Testament” as 
the theme of her talk. 


In February of 1952 the Auxiliary placed a hundred copies of the Bible in 
the pew racks of the sanctuary for the use of the congregation at the worship 
services of the church. 


The Young Women’s Guild was the first organized club in the church. Mem- 
bership was limited to a particular church group. The need for this particular 
group organization was first recognized by the minister’s wife, Mrs. Mary Orton. 
She felt these young women, in their late teens and early twenties, should be 
engaged in some activities which would challenge their talents, satisfy both 
their religious and their social urges, and provide new zeal and new zest in 
Christian service, things they were not developing in the only women’s organiza- 
tions in the church at that time — The Ladies’ Sewing Circle and The Women’s 
Auxiliary — both interesting, active groups, doing excellent work, both with 
a wide range of ages, and with many varying interests, but lacking a special 
challenge needed by this young group. 


With this need in mind, Mrs. Orton invited a group of these girls to the 
manse one autumn evening, and a dozen or more came. She outlined her ideas 
and plans for a club just for young women, and had an instant, eager, enthusi- 
astic approval from every girl present. That evening, October 10, 1910, a club 
of their own, The Young Women’s Guild, was organized. Miss Marie Liibs 
(later Mrs. John K. Chappell) was elected the Guild’s first president. Mrs. Or- 
ton was chosen for the club’s sponsor and advisor. 


Among the charter members were Pansy Akridge (Mrs. Morris Mount), Ethel 
Berridge (Mrs. John Wilson), Helen Burger (Mrs. John Gardner), Lula Catt 
(Mrs. C. B. Arbuckle), Gladys Colvin (Mrs. Arthur Raabe), Edith B. Davidson 
(Mrs. Frank Luke), and Marie Liibs (Mrs. John Chappell). Mrs. Mount and 
Mrs. Raabe are deceased; Mrs. Luke lives in Covington, Indiana. At the second 
meeting of the club Miss Helen Traylor (Mrs. Montgomery B. Gladish), who 
had been unable to attend the first meeting, was accepted into the Guild in 
which she has been a valued, loyal member and served as the club’s president 
in 1936, that memorable year in which the Guild succeeded in accomplishing 
one of its biggest goals, the gift of a pipe organ to replace the one in use in 
the church. 


The first meeting of the Guild after its organization was held on the first 
Tuesday evening of November, 1910, in the Old School Presbyterian Church 
which was then serving for a recreational center for the social activities of the 
Main Street Church. The hostesses for the evening were Pansy Akridge, Ethel 
Berridge, Gladys Colvin and Edith Davidson. They served pop corn, lemonade 
and cookies. 


Though the early records of this lively organization which recorded the con- 
stitution, the by-laws, the membership roll and the minutes of those first meet- 
ings were not available for our use, we do remember many things concerning 
this active group. 
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One of the articles, we remember, said: “No young mother may bring her 
baby to the Guild meeting; either she must have some one at home to care 
for the child, or she must stay at home with it.” Another article read: “Mem- 
bership in the Guild is by invitation. Only those who receive an official club 
invitation are eligible to membership.” We believe both of these rules are in 
effect today. 


The Guild meets once a month, on the first Tuesday evening at 7:80 o'clock, 
in the Social Room of the church. The Guild has small monthly dues. For the 
first few years after its organization, the dues were five cents a month; later 
this small fee was increased to ten cents a month. This rate has never been 
changed, The dues have remained all through the years at ten cents a month. 


Primarily, the Guild was organized as a social club, but its members were 
all too energetic, too ambitious, too progressive, to be satisfied with “a cup of 
tea, and a wee bit of chit-chat.” They were alert, willing and eager to do 
worthwhile things for their church; their keen eyes saw so many things which 
needed to be done; they turned their energy and their acumen into deeds, for 
years this club has been one of the strongest bulwarks of the church, to be de- 
pended upon in any emergency, to work diligently at any necessary task. It 
has never failed to meet all of its objectives for growth and development. It 
endeavors to be ready to serve whenever any need arises. 


The Young Women’s Guild is a generous, working group, eager to do its 
share in helping to meet all the needs of the church. Records of its early years, 
1910-1936, have been misplaced, but the records of the past seventeen years, 
1936-1958, tell of some outstanding activities which deserve mention. 


The largest single gift, one which has given the church the greatest amount 
of service and joy, was made in the autumn of 1936. Then the antiquated, 
hand-pumped pipe-organ, installed in 1903, was replaced by a much larger, 
better instrument operated by an electric motor. This organ is still in use but 
it is hoped a new one will replace it early in 1954. 


The Guild bought and installed this organ at a total cost of $2,182; they 
paid the entire amount within a period of less than nine months, making the 
initial payment $1,739.28; the second one $292.69; and the third and final 
payment, $150. They assumed the expense of servicing the organ for the first 
eighteen months; after that time, the Session accepted this responsibility. 


The organ was dedicated with appropriate services, held in the sanctuary 
at 7:30 o’clock, Sunday evening, September 20, 19386. The Reverend George 
T. Hubbard, pastor of the church, delivered the dedication sermon, and Mr. 
Robert Veasey, a blind musician of Louisville, Kentucky, gave a splendid re- 
cital of classical music.” 


The organ was a gracious gift; it has played an important part in the church 
life for two decades; it has been a pleasure and a blessing; it has provided 
beautiful music for the worship services; gay, happy music for Christmas song- 
fests; joyous, hopeful music for the glad Easter-tide; sprightly strains for the 
wedding march; solemn notes for the funeral dirge; it has banished heavy 
burdens of sorrow from a listener’s heart; it has lifted his thoughts to God in 
praise, and has flooded his soul with joy. 


In the following year, 1937, the Guild gave $185 (a fourth of the entire 
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purchase price of $551.84) toward the purchase of a handsome gray velvet 
carpet for the church sanctuary. They reported a membership of fifty-six for 
this year. 


In July of 1949 they bought at a cost of $1,523 a very beautiful rose velvet 
carpet for the church parlors. The Session, accepting this beautiful gift for 
the church, gave the Guild a vote of thanks in which they said: 


“Whereas, on July 15, 1949, the members of the Young Women’s Guild 
presented to the church a beautiful new carpet, at an approximate cost of 
$1,523.00, without solicitation of funds from the membership at large; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Church Session, that in the accept- 
ance of this valuable gift, we extend to the Guild our sincere thanks therefore, 
and that we also extend our congratulations to this very active organization of 
our church, for its industry, and for its commendable interest on the welfare 
and beautification thereof.” 


That same year, 1949, the Guild gave $1,000 to the Building Fund to be 
used in completing the basement at the manse; they bought two gas stoves 
and installed them in the church kitchens at a cost of $500. 


In October of 1951, the Guild bought and gave the church two hundred 
Church Service Hymnals, at a cost of about $250. These hymnals, published 
by The Hope Publishing Company of Chicago, Edition of 1951, are suitable 
for use in all departments of the church. They replace the Westminster Hym- 
nals, which have been in use since 1936, when they were given to the church 
by The Mothers’ Club. Their latest gift was made on November 4, 1952, when 
they placed three of the twelve tables bought for use in the Church Social 
Room, at a cost of $52.50. 


The Young Women’s Guild has promoted the Washington Birthday Dinner 
as its main project for more than thirty years. This winter event is very pop- 
ular with the public, and is the Guild’s best source of maintaining a financial 
surplus, although they do add to this surplus by serving other dinners during 
the year. 


The Guild is most appreciative of the good will, generous support and 
friendship the town-folk give this event from year to year, and endeavors to 
provide the extra delicious food, the courteous service, the cordial welcome, 
and the gay, invigorating atmosphere of friendliness and good will that is so 
pleasant and satsfying to their public. 


The Young Women’s Guild celebrates its anniversary date, October 10 each 
year, with a birthday dinner party to which each member is privileged to bring 
a guest. These anniversary dinners are happy occasions and always well- 
attended. 


An elaborate birthday cake with appropriate inscriptions and lighted cand- 
les, artistic floral arrangements and a beautifully appointed table makes a very 
festive appearance. Each anniversary is a happy occasion when the dinner, a 
special program, sparkling conversation and genial fellowship serve to bring 
back pleasant memories and the thrill of achievement in so many worthwhile 
accomplishments down through the years. 


” The Guild enjoys an annual Christmas party which always marks one of the 
gayest and most pleasant meetings of the year. The gayety, the bright decora- 
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tions, the Christmas tree, the exchange of gifts, a good program and a dinner 
or specially elaborate refreshments in keeping with the spirit of the season all 
lend a particular glamor to a traditionally happy occasion. 


At the Christmas Party of 1952 the evening’s feature was an original pageant, 
“The Lighting of the Yule Log,” by Mrs. Beulah B. Gray, guest entertainer, 
which introduced some of the most beautiful and less familiar of the Christmas 
legends and the best loved of the Christmas carols. 


Another of its interesting programs was a film-strip presentation entitled 
“Adventures in Our Town,” recounting the history of our English Bible and 
how it has come into being through the years, reaching back into the past to 
explain the Hebrew and the Greek manuscripts and bringing us up-to-date with 
the New Revised Standard Version in English. 


Mrs. Bernice Holman, president, Mrs. Beulah Limp, vice-president, and 
Mrs. Norma Thomas, secretary, have served the Young Women’s Guild very 
acceptably this year and the Guild has enjoyed a pleasant and profitable year. 


The Young Women’s Guild which has grown and prospered through the 
years and has made a firm place for itself in the spiritual and material ad- 
vancement of the church is a fine memorial to the work and influence of Mrs. 
Mary Orton, the organizer, sponsor and advisor of the organization. The 
Guild may well look forward with confidence to the future, knowing the ac- 
complishments of the past are but an earnest of the opportunities of the future. 


When the Reverend Henry M. Rogers and his family came to Petersburg 
to serve the church in 1918, Mrs. Rogers gave her interest and talents es- 
pecially to two groups of church women, the Missionary Society and the 
mothers in the church, studying their works and their needs. Mrs. Rogers was 
an ardent advocate of an active missionary society, and while she was here she 
gave the Women’s Missionary Society her first attention; with her help, they 
enjoyed a full, interesting and fruitful period. 


Mrs. Rogers’ next interest was an organization which would appeal directly 
to mothers, and she promoted the organizing of The Mothers’ Club. This club 
was organized on September 9, 1914, with ten or twelve charter members. 
Mrs. Rogers was the sponsor and advisor of the new club, and Mrs. Sarah 
Schaeffer was elected its first president. Among its charter members were: 
Mesdames Laura A. Brazelton, Rosa Carpenter, Mabel Ashby, Mary Martin, 
Elma P. McKinney, Florence Osborne, Ella Ruff, Lilla Harris, and Fannie 
Whitelock. 


The purpose for the club was devotional and social. Programs were planned 
to develop a deep spiritual atmosphere, to encourage a habit of daily prayer 
and Bible reading, to re-establish the old-time family worship, and the habit 
of having grace before meals, to promote friendliness, fellowship and goodwill 
among the churches, neighborhoods, and the entire town, as well as to en- 
courage regular attendance at all church services and the mid-week prayer- 
meeting. 

The Mothers’ Club meets in the parlors of the church on the first Thursday 
afternoon of each month, at 2:30 o’clock. The meetings are well-attended and 
always interesting, with spiritual programs as a regular feature; there is a fine 
atmosphere of cordial friendliness prevailing at every meeting. The club dues 
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are the birthday offerings; the club colors are green and white; and the club 
flower is the white carnation. Several of the charter members are still living 
and active in the club meetings, and the present membership numbers around 
forty. 


Some years before the Mothers’ Club was organized, special observance of 
Mothers’ Day at the morning church service was begun by the Reverend 
Julius T. Orton, on the second Sunday of May in 1910. On that Sabbath the 
church was decorated beautifully and the entire worship service, with ap- 
propriate music and a definite Mothers’ Day theme, was quite impressive 
and has been continued, with few exceptions, through the years. After its 
organization, the Mothers’ Club sponsored some very worthwhile programs, 
usually presented at the evening church hour on Mothers’ Day, and every 
seat in the sanctuary would be filled for these programs. 


The Mothers’ Club has enjoyed some very interesting programs this year. 
Mrs. Reuben Gullick, guest speaker, gave a splendid talk “Flower Arrange- 
ments,” and as she talked she arranged several attractive bouquets of autumn 
flowers. One beautiful formal arrangement of white chrysanthemums was 
admired very much. The Christmas meeting was a pleasant one with colorful 


decorations, music and a gift exchange. One of the most delightful Christmas 
programs we have had in recent years was given by Mrs. Willard J. Crawford. 


While spending a year in France attending a French school she was the guest 
of a French family during Christmas holidays. Mrs. Crawford’s program, 
given with the assistance of Mrs. Arthur Miley, in question and answer style, 
was clever, entertaining and informative. One felt the French observance of 
this sacred season was not only a joyous festival of gaiety and happiness but 
also a very beautiful, reverent holy celebration. 


Easter is observed with a good program and beautiful Easter music. The 
May meeting is marked with a Mothers’ Day program. The June meeting is 
usually observed as Guest Day with a covered dish luncheon. 


The Mothers’ Club feels proud to have sponsored some fine projects during 
its years of activity; the ideals which motivate today’s club are the same as 
those held by its founders; the club moves on to greater efforts for putting 
into every day practice those fine objectives for which it was organized. 


Fifteen mothers who were active members of the club are deceased. Each 
year on Mothers’ Day the club follows a pretty custom of placing a basket 
filled with fifteen stalks of pure, fragrant white lilies on the altar at the morn- 
ing worship hour, honoring the memory, Christian examples and good works 
of those who have “passed from life to their rest in the grave.”” 


In the afternoon a committee from the club takes this basket of flowers to 
beautiful Walnut Hills and there lays a stalk of lilies upon each of the graves. 
The mothers remembered by this service are: Gertrude Richrich, Ellen Kin- 
man, Rosa Carpenter, Zoa Scales, Fannie Whitelock, Carrie Masters, Arda 
Posey Lemmon, Laura Brazelton, Florence Osborne, Ella Kinman, Mary James, 
Lilla Harris, Etta Ruff and Matilda Helfenbein. Mrs. Anna McKinney, wife 
of the Reverend W. T. McKinney, was taken back to the family home in Ohio 
for burial. 


Narbeleer s — William Knox. It is a line from a favorite quotation Abraham Lincoln used 
en. 
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The Mothers’ Club is actively interested in all the projects the church pro- 
motes and lends willing aid to them. In 1932 the club replaced the Cokesbury 
Hymnals which had been in use for a number of years with the Westminster 
Church Hymnals. These hymnals were in use for all services for twenty-one 
years until the autumn of 1951 when they were replaced with the Church 
Service Hymnals now in use, a gift from the Guild. 


While the club is a social club it does maintain a booth and a Country Store 
at the annual Christmas Bazaar which the Women’s Auxiliary sponsors each 
December. It occasionally serves dinners or luncheons for various groups 
needing such services, and these activities add materially to the treasury and 


make gifts for the church needs possible. 


In 1987 at a time when the club’s membership numbered just thirty-two, 
the Mothers’ Club contributed $25 to the Church Building Fund and gave 
$20 to the Carpet Fund being raised to buy a carpet for the sanctuary. In 
1952 the club bought pretty drapes for the church parlors and gave twelve 
handsome linen tablecloths for the church dining-room. There have been 
many other gifts through the years and the club is very particular to remember 
its shut-in members, to send greetings, flowers and gifts; to visit those who 
are sick or in trouble, and those whose homes are visited by sorrow. 


The year’s official staff is: Mrs. Aleza Stutzman, president; Mrs. Mabel 
Ashby, vice-president; and Mrs. Lida Patterson, secretary-treasurer. These 
ladies are interested and efficient in their positions and are very regular in 
attending the monthly meetings. 


The Women’s Council organized about 1988 was active for several years. 
Its purpose was to draw the women of the church into a closer understanding 
of and interest in the projects of the church and to broaden their scope of 
activities. 


The new organization started well with a pleasant luncheon meeting at the 
home of its first president, Mrs. Carl M. Gray, who served efficiently for one 
year, 1938-1939. 


Mrs. H. B. Whitelock was the organization’s second president and served 
capably for two years, 1939-1941, when she was succeeded by Mrs. Russell 
Dyer. Mrs. Whitelock was assisted ably during her terms of office by Mrs. 
Frank W. McLaughen, vice-president, and Mrs. E. E. Alcorn, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Women’s Council functioned actively for several years, yet few people 
of my church seem to remember it nor the lasting memorial and the solemn 
dedication service held when the Council presented a gift of unusual sig- 
nificance and worth to the church in 1940. It is our pleasure to recall to 
memory this gift which holds such a high place in the sanctuary and stands 
as a testimonial of the activity and the great concern this devoted group of 
church women had for the needs of my church and their gratitude to its 
founders. 

A sacred, dignified service was held at the Sunday morning worship hour, 
May 19, 1940, when the Women’s Council, represented by its gracious presi- 
dent, Mrs. Johanna Burger Whitelock, presented the church with a hand- 
some communion table and matching chair and a Golden Book of Memory. 
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The gifts were accepted for the church by its minister, the Reverend Frank 
W. McLaughen. 


The solemn dedication service was a sacred tribute to our worthy pioneers 
whose steadfast devotion to God prompted them to build a church in Peters- 
burg; their lives and virtuous examples are a precious memory and a strong 
challenge. This chaste memorial in the church is a lasting, praise-worthy gift 
to its fine, pioneer founders. 


The sturdy communion table and its matching chair are of rich, hand- 
rubbed, native hardwood with strong, simple lines and artistic decorations, a 
single line of plain raised letters, “In Remembrance of Me,” against a beau- 
tifully carved trailing grape-vine. 


The Golden Book of Memory, richly bound in genuine leather of finest 
quality, its gold-edged, gold-tinted pages of the most expensive paper and its 
beautiful lettering in leaf gold, is kept in a small drawer in the table added 
for the express purpose of keeping this precious book safe from loss or harm. 

For this memorial morning dedication service a single pottery vase, soft 
green in color and graceful in design, filled with fragrant white lilies and stalks 
of pure white snapdragons highlighted the beautiful gift table. 


The service was simple, restrained and impressive. A holy hush lay upon 
the worshippers gratefully remembering earlier days and those devout loved 
ones, now “safe in the hallowed quiet of the past.’ 


In an impressive meditation, “Do This,’ Mr. McLaughen paid high tribute 
to the consistent, fruitful lives of those who had founded and carried on the 
work of Presbyterianism in Petersburg. A master of oratory and impeccable 
English, Mr. McLaughen’s meditation was a beautiful, effective bit of finest 
sentiment never to be forgotten. He spoke with deep understanding and sin- 
cerity of the lasting influence for righteousness these founding fathers of the 
church had implanted in their children’s lives and of the noble examples they 
had set before those who followed after them. He reminded his listeners of 
the devotion, the faithfulness, the sacrifices, the obedience they gave to God 
and the dreams they held for the church they had founded. This meditation 
was based on our Lord’s command to His disciples as He sat with them in 
the Upper Room sharing with them the Last Supper and said “And as often 
as ye do this, do it in remembrance of me.’ 


At the close of the meditation Mr. McLaughen led the congregation in an 
impressive dedication ceremony. A program of the morning service and this 
dedication ceremony, with a good, clear reproduction of the table and chair 
decorating its cover, is securely fastened in the Golden Book of Memory, and 
is worthy of being read by everyone interested in the church and its member- 


ship. 


The roster is very good, but incomplete. The Board of Church Trustees, 
the Sewing Circle, The Missionary Society, The Young Women’s Guild, and 
The Mother’s Club have lists of their deceased members enrolled, as well as 
some names enrolled by relatives and friends. Many names which should be 
there have not yet been placed on the roll. 


80°In the Cathedral” —- James Russell Lowell. 
31Luke 22:19. 
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The Golden Book of Memory was dedicated: 
“In Loving Memory 
of 
Members and Friends of Main Street Presbyterian Church of Petersburg.” 
On the fly-leaf of the book, the dedication reads: 
“This Table and Chair, presented to 
Main Street Presbyterian Church of Petersburg 
on Sunday, May nineteenth, nineteen hundred and forty. 
Procured through the labor and love of 
The Women’s Council 
and dedicated to its noble purpose by our pastor 
The Reverend Frank W. McLaughen.” 
On another page of this beautiful book there is an inscription: 
“The following pages are placed in this record 
in memoriam to loved ones and friends.” 


The Presbyterian Men’s Council, a local chapter of the organization known 
as “The National Council of Presbyterian Men,” was organized February 2, 
1952, and is one of the most active organizations of the church. 


The purposes of the Men’s Council are to bring the men of the congrega- 
tion into a closer personal knowledge and relationship with the church, its 
aims and needs, and to lead men to become more interested and active in all 
lines of the church work. 


Officers of the local Council are: George Hornbrook, president; Ralph Def- 
fendoll, vice-president; Lawrence D. Biggs, secretary; and Bernard Youngs, 
treasurer. 


On June 8, 1952, the local Council filed an application for a charter with 
the General Council. This application was duly signed by Mr. Hornbrook, 
president, and Mr. Biggs, secretary and was approved by the local Session 
Board. It was sent to the General Council of Presbyterian Men, who ap- 
proved the application, and granted the charter. 


This local Council numbers about ninety-five members. They are an active 
group, doing some very worthwhile things for the good of the church. The 
Men’s Council conducted the services on the morning of February 24, 1953, 
designating the day as “Men’s Service Day.” This was a particularly interesting 
church service, and it will be repeated in 1954. 


One of the important members of my church family is our genial custodian, 
Bert Warren, who is kind, courteous, efficient, dependable and friendly. My 
large church plant with its many active organizations and its frequent meet- 
mgs is kept neat, clean and comfortable at all times and without confusion. 


Nothing seems to upset Mr. Warren’s good-natured smile and cheery greet- 
ings; nothing seems to be too much effort or bother, Mr. Warren is willing to 
serve whenever and wherever his services are needed and he does the difficult 
tasks in the same willing, cheerful manner that he manages the easier tasks. 
Having a church custodian who is good-natured, pleasant, industrious, careful 
and always on the spot when needed is a real aid to smoother, more effective 
work; and a great deal of the strain is eliminated from what could often be 
trying situations at times. 
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Recently the Session Board gave Mr. Warren a nice increase in salary. This 
was done without any request for such consideration from Mr. Warren, and 
is a plain indication that his fine work, his genial disposition, his willing 
readiness to serve to the best of his ability is very much appreciated by the 
men of the Session Board as it is by the heads of the women’s organizations 
and by the church membership. 


In 1947, after years of discussions and planning, a committee was appointed 
to oversee the completion of the basement, and to superintend some needed 
repair work on the church building. 


Funds for this purpose were solicited by the committee, and the repair 
work was to be done only to the extent these solicited funds covered the 
expenses. 


The committee numbered five members, selected from the Board of Elders, 
and the Board of Trustees: Omer A. Klipsch, chairman; Russell W. Dyer, 
treasurer; Charles H. Carlisle, Samuel E. Dillin, and Marion O. Biggs. 


This remodeling program required a full year’s work. It was completed 
in the autumn of 1948, during the pastorate of the Reverend Rudolph A. 
Hartman. Estimated at $10,000, this program required more than $23,000 to 
complete, but the pledges covered this entire cost, and a small balance re- 
mained. A full basement was excavated costing $10,000; a concrete floor was 
laid at an additional cost of $8,000. The church steeple was repaired com- 
pletely at a cost of $1,800, and the repointing of the church walls added 
another $2,500. 


On December 28, 1949, Mr. Klipsch made a final report of the completed 
work of the Building Committee, on which he had served so splendidly for 
two years, as chairman, as follows: 


Balance of Tunds, January LL g4 9 wert tentcccrte stk cee naan eetae $ 696.94 
PICARES Pala. ol cucu vonecidieee nucpee tee ree Vetere ieelnaa tact Mess ate eer 859.81 
SL OTL Ricccou am eters cate caceoet ins) aL Cente ae eee Ege, Cased eer etc eee $1,547.75 
PUXPPOTICUEUITES | ieaciensnencasecgtcctaserceeenene tance a rataaenretncemmereercreratee 1,531.24 
Balances dee be gh es Wl RN Pies 2 ae Be $ 16.51 


On motion this balance was transferred to the Church Treasury, and the 
committee was dismissed with the sincere thanks of the Session Board and 
the entire church membership for a difficult task splendidly accomplished. 


Additional work and equipment has been added to this basement each 
year since 1948, until today it is one of the finest church basements in this 
section of the state, and provides proper facilities for a greatly increased 
program of church supervised social life. 


This basement social room, 40 x 60 feet, is used for the Church School 
Primary Department. Movable screens provide separate classrooms. Each 
class-room is supplied with suitable sized chairs and tables, installed at a cost 
of $500. A piano, a small altar, on which there is an open Bible, a beau- 
tiful small Celtic cross, and a few well-chosen pictures of Christ, especially 
appealing to small children, complete the furnishings of this primary depart- 
ment. 
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During the week this basement room is used as the meeting place for com- 
mittees, church clubs, congregational meetings and all other needs included 
in the social program of the church work. 


Adjoining this room is a completely modern kitchen equipped with gas 
stoves, work counters, well-stocked cabinets of cooking utensils and china, a 
large electric refrigerator and all other new and labor-saving conveniences 
necessary to comfort, efficiency and sanitation, including an exhaust fan to 
carry away all odors of cooking foods. There is a good-sized ante-room fur- 
nished with table, chairs and coat-racks and two completely modern rest-rooms. 


A recent extra convenience added to the equipment of the social room by 
the generosity of The Men’s Bible Class, the Young Adults’ Class, the Women’s 
Auxiliary, the Young Women’s Guild and the Mothers’ Club, are twelve hand- 
some, well-finished sturdy folding tables about three by twelve feet in size 
with a sturdy storage rack. The Mothers’ Club added a dozen beautiful linen 
tablecloths to the room’s equipment, and the Men’s Council installed con- 
venient coat-racks and several utility cabinets. 


In January of 1951 the Session Board appointed a committee of three, Alfred 
James, chairman, Robert J. Kinman and Harry D. Wilson, treasurer, to investi- 
gate needed repairs on the manse and to determine an approximate cost, to- 
ward which the Session agreed to allow $500 if necessary. 


The manse was more than sixty years old and little work except the most 
necessary small repairs had been done for it during all these years; the com- 
mittee made a thorough and careful survey of the house, inside and out, then 
came before the Session Board with a report of all their findings and their 
recommendations. The list of repairs needed was a long one, the recommenda- 
tions were numerous, the estimate of cost was far in excess of the allowed 
amount. The committee estimated the repairs would cost approximately $4,000. 


After some discussion and debate the Session Board put the reports and 
needs before the Church body and the members voted unanimously to under- 
take the improvement project. Pledges were taken from those present at this 
meeting, with instructions given to the Board of Deacons to contact all mem- 
bers of the church not already represented and secure their pledges. The com- 
mittee was advised then to start this work at once but to proceed with caution, 
making no church debt, and to incur no bills in excess of the total sums 
pledged. 


Pledges came in well; the work progressed nicely. Expenses were held at a 
low level because the devoted men of the committee were so much interested 
in doing their work well, and saved many dollars by doing a great deal of the 
necessary labor working at the manse for many hours after they had completed 
a full day’s work at their own regular jobs. They gave their time here willingly, 
wherever it would save money for the church. 


Late in the summer the newly repaired, newly decorated home was ready 
for the young minister and his bride who arrived the first of September. All 
work of repair was not finished entirely, but the manse was in good living con- 
dition, and the work was carried to completion during the following months 
without too great inconvenience to the minister and his wife. 
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On December 29, 1952, the committee appointed for this restoration work 
reported through its treasurer, Mr. Wilson, as follows: 


Collectinn rors pled ges.:.:2-uascsceua nace menraeees tea tener Cas cat eee satn eae $4,196.34 
Pxpendiitures wx... 28422 |. gs etn, eee ete ee ate caeo a alton 3,970.93 
BalanGe Prete cee eae cco aca te cee eee REE PEPE Toca cd ter eneeetacee $ 225.41 


Two hundred and ten dollars of this balance was ear-marked for weather- 
stripping for the manse in January of 1958, a balance of $25.41 was paid into 
the Church Treasury. These funds collected and expended by the Manse Com- 
mittee were not listed in the treasurer’s report. The Manse Committee’s report 
was approved and the committee discharged with a cordial vote of thanks and 
congratulations from the congregation. 


During the years, the church has received approximately $11,400 in gifts, 
trust funds, and properties from the members of several families whose lives 
have been closely associated with its growth and development, and who have 
loved it with the devotion of “a peculiar people.” 


Mrs. Helen Montgomery Howell and Mrs. Anna Montgomery Polk were the 
first of these donors. They were the daughters of Thomas L. and Elizabeth 
Edmondson Montgomery, early influential citizens of Petersburg, and loyal 
members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Howell established a 
trust fund of three hundred dollars, and Mrs. Polk gave two hundred to it. 


Mrs. Emmeline Thornton, who died December 19, 1903, left a sum of 
$2,000 in a trust fund. From her will, this statement is taken: 

“I will and bequeath unto The Cumberland Presbyterian Church of 
Petersburg, Indiana, the sum of $2,000 to be held in trust by the Trustees 
of said church as a perpetual endowment, the interest and profits thereof 
to be used for the support of said church. In case said church shall cease 
to exist as a Cumberland Presbyterian Church, then said bequest shall go 
to the Board of National Missions of The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
at large, to be used in Home Mission Work.” 


On January 29, 1926, Mrs. Mary B. Hendricks passed away. She made the 
following bequest in her will: 
“I give and bequeath to The Main Street Presbyterian Church of Peters- 
burg, Indiana, $3,000.00, the interests and income therefrom to be used 
in payment of Pastors’ salaries of said church.” 


Miss Eliza Jane Martin passed through the door of death, February 22, 1929. 
In her will, she left these legacies: 

“To The Main Street Presbyterian Church of Petersburg, $2,000.00, to 
be kept and loaned as a permanent fund. Interest only is to be used on 
payment of pastors’ salaries. $500.00 to The Missionary Society of The 
Main Street Presbyterian Church of Petersburg, Indiana. Interest to be 
used in payment of annual dues to the Cause of Missions. I will and be- 
queath to the Trustees of The Main Street Presbyterian Church to keep 
and rent, or to sell as they see fit and the congregation directs, my home 
on Main Street.” (This home was sold some years ago for $8,000. ) 


Miss Martin left several other bequests of interest to the church: 
“I will and bequeath to The Board of National Missions of The Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., for Home Missions, $3,000.00; $3,000.00 to the 
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Board of Foreign Missions; $1,000.00 to the Board of Christian Education; 
$1,000.00 to the Board of Ministerial Relief.” 


Within recent months, Dr. T. R. Rice, one of the city’s oldest physicians, 
dying, left a $100 United States Bond to the church. At present, the Trustees 
of the Church have $11,100 in trust funds and gifts to the church. 


In the spring of 1952, the Session Board granted my young minister, the 
Reverend J. Bruce Melton, the privilege of conducting special Holy Week 
services” and of having the assistance of an evangelistic singer, William Keith, 
of Kansas City. Mrs. Frances Melton, our charming and talented “Lady of the 
Manse,” was the pianist for the week of services, and occasionally joined with 
the choir in some special vocal music. 


The services which lasted eight evenings, and closed with the beautiful 
Easter morning oratorio, “Olivet to Calvary,” were kept quite simple, conserva- 
tive, and were deeply spiritual and inspirational. Each evening, the church 
was filled to capacity; there was a period devoted to congregational singing, 
with Mr. Keith as song-leader. Each evening there were one or two special 
numbers by Mr. Keith, Mrs. Melton, or Miss Vance. 


The minister, Mr. Melton, brought the messages each evening. They were 
clear, simple, provocative, and deeply spiritual. The audience was interested, 
eager, appreciative, and thoughtful. The good influence ot this week of special 
services cannot be estimated; it will be felt here for many years to come; and 
will continue to bear good fruit. Two of the young people of the church made 
definite decisions during the week, to dedicate their lives to Christian service. 


No offerings were solicited; in every way materialistic suggestion was totally 
eliminated; only the spiritual was stressed. Offering plates were not circulated 
but were placed inconspicuously on a table at the rear of the sanctuary, for the 
convenience of all who felt a definite urge to make a voluntary offering. During 


the eight evenings of the special services, these voluntary offerings amounted 
to $53.80. 


Union services, with the majority of the churches of the city cooperating, 
were held in the church on Good Friday afternoon with a well-attended, very 
fine spiritual service resulting. Ministers from the other denominations took an 
active part in the program. Several special musical numbers were sung by the 
choir and the soloists, and Mr. Keith sang one number. The sanctuary was 
filled to capacity with a devout, interested crowd of people from every section 
of the city. 


On Easter Sunday,” the oratorio, “Olivet to Calvary,” was very beautifully 
presented to an unusually large crowd, by the church choir, directed by Mrs. 
Maude H. Dillin, at the organ. Among the soloists were: Mrs. Helen Black, 
Mrs. Sophia Conrad, Miss Priscilla Vance, Mrs. Frances Melton, Mrs. Imogene 
Carlisle, H. Eugene Vance, Alfred James, and the guest singer, William Keith. 


This oratorio was repeated at Easter, 1953, with Mrs. Imogene Brenton Car- 
lisle playing the scores and directing the choir, as a solemn tribute to the late 
Mrs. Maude H. Dillin, whose many friends of the years that had passed re- 
joiced that her fine work was being carried on so beautifully and ably by those 
she had labored among in “a life-time of devoted service.” 


82Session Book, Minutes dated March 4, 1952. 
38Faster Services, Appendex III, 
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In May of 1952, the Hanover College Choir gave a very splendid musical 
program on Sunday evening, which was well-attended and greatly enjoyed. 
The choir was entertained at an informal garden party at beautiful Gray Acres, 
preceding the program at the church. The host and hostess served a delicious 
informal meal for the young people preceding their concert, at which several 
other young people from the church were guests. This was one of the pleasant 
affairs of the summer for the church and its congregation. 


Presbyterian Life, the official bi-monthly magazine of the Presbyterian 
Church, which began publication seven years ago, in the autumn of 1947, goes 
into all the homes of members subscribing to the annual Church Budget. 


A mimeograph, to replace a smaller one installed in July of 1948, was bought 
at a cost of $340 by the Session Board. A good mimeograph is an essential 
piece of church equipment in this era, and is used almost constantly for print- 
ing the church bulletins, church letters, and for like materials. The former ma- 
chine had been a gift from the Men’s Bible Class. 


It would not be possible to go into all of the many philanthropical activities 
in which the church has participated through the years. There have been so 
many worthy activities, and the church has not failed to do a noble part in 
any call made upon it. 


During World War I and World War II, the church gave to all the demands 
made — gave time, resources, and our youth, willing and glad to serve our 
great country in its time of need. 


We have Honor Rolls of our boys and girls in service in both wars. We over- 
subscribed our quota of funds in 1943, 1944 and 1945. The Church received 
three Award of Merit certificates from the War-Time Service Commission for 
exceeding quotas during these years. 


The church raised $2,063 for the Restoration Fund in 1946 and 1947. This 
money was used for restoring churches in Europe demolished during World 
War II. 

In March of 1952, the church participated in the “One Great Hour of 
Sharing,” a voluntary offering over and above any pledges made to the church. 
This offering amounted to $203.25. In March of 1958, this same plan of Chris- 
ian Relief for the war-torn and sadly devastated little country of Korea, was 
repeated and the voluntary sharing was $90.80. 


A few of the special benevolences during the years have included: 
$200 sent to the Youth Camp at Brownstown in 1951. 


$168 given to the Westminster Fellowship Home being built at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


$100 given to apply on the salary of Norman Estes Horner, a missionary lo- 
cated in Africa. 


$11 given to The American Bible Society to aid in carrying on their valuable 
work. 


A sizable offering to distressed churches in the flood district of Southern In- 
diana following the never-to-be-forgotten disastrous early spring floods 
of 1947. 
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Many more equally worthwhile projects have been aided by the generous 
free-will gifts from the church. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS, JULY 2, 1950 - DECEMBER 831, 1953 


1. Additions to the Church: 
GontessionOly ait. i Pesus (Crist. siccscltespecsssevsestesues boul srsescopptacenoats 1951— 5 
1952—15 
19538—18 
Reafiirmation of: Faith’ in Jesus Christ 20.00.0012 ,.01.-s.ccsccecsesececcnsessteeceonese 1951— 1 
1952— 8 
1953— 1 
By letter of dismission from other churches........................0-::0+-0++- 1950— 1 
1951— 1 
1952— 7 
19538— 2 


witha teen 


Total Additions: 49 
Infant Baptisms — 18 
Marriages — 13 
Funerals — 86 


Quarterly Church Membership Class established, including a written ap- 
plication for membership, and an examination by the members of the Ses- 
sion. This class has yet to fail to produce in any quarter of the year at 
least two or three new members for the Church. Thirty-three of the forty- 
nine additions came on Confession of Faith in Jesus Christ. 


Total Budget of the Church increased from $6,500 to $14,887 in three 
and one-half years. 


7. Benevolences Budget increased from nothing (literally) to $1,847.75. 


8. Physical improvement of Church Property: 


10. 


12. 


13. 


1950 — Renovation of Manse — $4,800.00 
1952 — Repointing exterior of Church — $2,800.00 
1953 — Repainting of sanctuary — $200.00 


Installation of the Every Home Plan of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE magazine. 


Organization of the Youth Budget program, with an annual budget after 
three years of $600.00. 


. Youth Canteen conducted after all home football and basketball games, 


with a resultant strengthening of the Westminster Fellowship program 
for young people. 


Chartering of a local chapter of National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
now one of the strongest organizations potentially in the Church fellow- 
ship. 

Affiliation with the Vincennes Presbyterial Society of our local Women’s 
Auxiliary including all the women members of the Main Street Presby- 
terian Church. 
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14. Holy Week Evangelistical Services one year; devotional services the next 
year. 

15. Two young people dedicating their lives for full-time Christian service. 
William O. Harris for the ministry; Priscilla R. Vance for Christian Min- 
istry of Music. 


16. Number of pledgers to Unified Church Budget increased from 56 to 112. 
17. Number of tithers increased from 1 to 22. 


18. Midweek Fellowship meeting of prayer, praise and Bible study inaugu- 
rated, the first such meeting since ancient times (1928) in the church. 
19. Physical additions to Church Properties: 
Postcard addressograph machine. 
A. B. Dick mimeograph machine. 
New Service hymnals. 
New Bibles for use in the pews. 
New bulletin board. 
New literature rack for literature distribution. 
Film-strip projector; record player; projector screen — visual aids. 


THE OFFICIAL FAMILY OF THE CHURCH 


THE SESSION 


The Reverend J. Bruce Melton, Moderator 
Samuel E. Dillin, Clerk of the Session 


Colonel Isaac O. Gladish Dr. James L. Higgins Lawrence D. Biggs 
Alfred James Ralph Klipsch Carl M. Gray 
Omer Klipsch H. Eugene Vance 


THE BOARD OF DEACONS 


Beecher Conrad, Chairman S. Hugh Dillin 
William A. Weathers, Secretary William T. Schaeffer 
Myron Whitelock, Treasurer O. John Queen 
William H. Hill John K. Steer 
Homer Cox Shelby Stevens 
Willard J. Crawford Harry D. Wilson 
L. M. Day Robert J. Kinman 
Elva Nordhom Robert Peden 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel E. Dillin Carl M. Gray Omer Klipsch 
Randolph L. Hobson, Church Treasurer 
William H. Hill, Financial Secretary 
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EPILOGUE 
1954 


My church was moving pleasantly toward the end of the year, 1953. It had 
been a good year, filled with a number of worth-while accomplishments; the 
outlook for 1954 was encouraging. My Session Board convened on the evening 
of December 1, for its last regular board meeting of the year, with every elder 
present at roll-call. 


It was a busy session; numerous plans for the coming year were presented 
and discussed; and most of them were agreed upon as satisfactory and needful. 
It was time for the adjournment, when the young minister rose and very quietly 
made a most surprising request. He expressed his desire to be released from his 
obligation to this church that he might be free to accept a call he had re- 
ceived from the First Presbyterian Church of Greenwood, Indiana. Mr. Melton 
said he had given this call much careful consideration and a great deal of 
earnest prayer and was convinced that it was God’s will that he should accept 
the call to the Greenwood Church. 


The Elders were very reluctant to consider his surprising request, but after 
much frank discussion of the matter, they agreed unanimously, by a vote of up- 
raised hands, to concur with Mr. Melton’s wish. 


Two weeks later, at a called meeting of the Session Board, at which six of 
the nine elders of the Session were present, Mr. Melton repeated his request 
for release from his duties as pastor of my church, and urged the Board to join 
with him in asking Vincennes Presbytery to dissolve the existing pastoral re- 
lationship. His request finally was granted by an unanimous vote of upraised 
hands, but with very evident reluctance and regret upon the part of the Session 
Board. 


Mr. Melton remained with my church through the final weeks of the closing 
year. On the first Sabbath of the New Year, January 3, 1954, he officiated at 
the regular morning worship service, at which time quarterly communion serv- 
ices were held. Misses Verda Lynn Killion, Marilyn Gail Ault, and Martha Jo 
Hurst were received into church membership, by confession of faith and the 
rites of baptism; and Charles and Helen Holman Hendricks presented their 
infant daughter at the altar, to receive the rites of baptism and the name, Ann 


Eliza. 


At the close of these two impressive services, the minister officiated at the 
rites of the Holy Communion. At its close, quietly and with becoming dignity, 
the Reverend J. Bruce Melton declared the pulpit of The Main Street Presby- 
terian Church vacant, pursuant to the direction of the Vincennes Presbytery. 


On the following evening, January 4, Mr. and Mrs. Melton were the honored 
guests at a farewell dinner, held in the church dining room and attended by a 
very large number of members of the church and friends. Despite the regret 
the church felt at parting with Mr. and Mrs. Melton and their small daughter, 
Jeanie, the evening was a pleasant one and the warmth of close friendship and 
goodwill was visibly present. Many good wishes and earnest prayers for their 
continuing happiness and success in the Master’s work followed Mr. and Mrs. 
Melton and Jeanie to Greenwood; and in our hearts lingered many grateful 
memories of the good work they had accomplished for us while they were here. 


1Session Minutes, December 1 and December 18, 19538. 
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It had been our good pleasure during the time Mr. Melton had been with us 
to share many pleasant experiences with the young minister and his family. 
He had come first to serve my people as a stated supply; he started on his 
ministerial career with us; ours was his first charge after he had completed his 
seminary course; he brought his bride here; they established their first home 
together in my manse; he was ordained and installed with beautiful and im- 
pressive ceremony within my church walls; the services were attended by many 
high church dignitaries and many warm friends; a pleasant reception was held 
following these services in the church parlors; their first child, a daughter, 
Jeanie, was our third manse baby; she spent her first year and a half here; and 
her happy young parents shared the joy she brought to them with my church 
folk. ; 


The pulpit having been declared vacant at the close of the Sunday morning 
worship service, January 3, 1954, a pulpit committee was appointed, number- 
ing seven members: Carl M. Gray, Omer A. Klipsch, and H. Eugene Vance, 
from the Board’ of Elders; Laurel M. Day from the Board of Deacons; Philip 
David Queen from the Westminster Fellowship; Mrs. Imogene Carlisle, Direc- 
tor of Music; and Mrs. Mandane Hobson, President of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
This committee was charged with the duty of supplying the pulpit with suitable 
candidates for the office of minister of the church. 


This committee was active, efficient, and conscientious. For six months, Janu- 
ary 10 - June 28, the pulpit was served by visiting ministers, and by senior 
students from theological seminaries, who acted as stated supplies. It was a 
pleasant and interesting experience; all services were well-attended and inspir- 
ing; the choir gave our visitors fine musical support; the church moved along 
without seeming to suffer any great loss from the lack of a stated minister. 


We enjoyed the students, with their eager, happy, hopeful outlooks; their 
new, zestful ideas; and their enthusiasms. On some of the Sabbaths, our supply 
ministers were older men. We appreciated their sound, doctrinal, orthodox ser- 
mons, undergirded by years of experience, broad understanding, and deep sym- 
pathy. 


After eighteen years the pipe organ, a gift of the Young Women’s Guild, 
dedicated on the evening of September 20, 1936, with appropriate services and 
a recital by an out-of-the-city artist, was beginning to show the stress of con- 
stant use. 


The need of replacing this organ with a new one was discussed often, but 
until the early weeks of 1954 nothing definite was done. On February 2, at 
the regular monthly meeting of the Session Board, Elder Carl M. Gray intro- 
duced the question of a new organ. He spoke earnestly of the unmeasured 
value of the musical program of a church, and of the very fine cooperation the 
choir gave the church. He stressed the need for a new instrument and advo- 
cated immediate attention to this important matter, suggesting a committee be 
appointed to investigate the kinds, makes and costs of an organ. 


Mrs. Imogene Carlisle, Director of Music, who was attending this meeting by 
invitation, was requested to express her ideas concerning the make, size and 
kind of an instrument she thought best suited to the needs of my church. Mrs. 
Carlisle recommended a Baldwin Electric as her choice. 

A committee of five members — Mrs. Imogene Carlisle, Director of Music, 
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Alfred James and H. Eugene Vance, representing the choir, Carl M. Gray and 
Col. Isaac O. Gladish, of the Board of Elders, were appointed to investigate 
the Baldwin Electric Organ to determine the size needed for the church, to as- 
certain its cost, both with and without chimes, and to learn the cost of in- 
stallation. 


Two weeks later at a called meeting of the Session Board, Mr. Gray, chair- 
man of the organ committee, reported and recommended a Baldwin Electric 
organ, size 10, fully installed with chimes, at a total cost of $7,740. Of this 
sum $6,600 would be paid in cash, the remaining $1,440 would be the trade- 
in allowance on the present organ. 


Beecher Conrad, for the Men’s Council, invited the church membership to 
a congregational pot luck dinner on the following Tuesday evening, February 
15, when a drive for funds would be made. At this dinner attended by a large 
number, fifty-two members pledged the sum of $3,464 and it was paid to the 
committee before March 3. The balance was quickly pledged by other mem- 
bers not attending the congregational meeting. 


The organ was installed at once. It was dedicated with appropriate services 
on Sunday evening, March 21, to which the public was invited. Long before 
the hour for services to begin, the sanctuary was capacity filled. 


The dedication program featured Raymond H. Ocock, Minister of Music, 
First Presbyterian Church, Evansville, Indiana, in an organ recital; and Mr. 
Gayle W. Threlkeld, a senior student from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey, who had served as a student supply at the morning 
worship service, presided at this dedication service. 


A short devotional prelude preceded the organ recital, with Mr. Threlkeld 
presiding. Mr. Ocock played “Prayer” by Jongen; the congregation united 
in the singing of the hymn, “The Church’s One Foundation;” Mr. Threlkeld 
offered a prayer; and the guest organist, Raymond H. Ocock was introduced. 


The following program of organ numbers were played: 


“Water Music Suite” ............... STE LS SAC IN A scl, Io RA eile ORE AP Handel 
a. Allegro 
b. Air 
c. Hornpipe 
mbrenidesdrony Ninth Violin sonata nln Ae Ase RN Wy Lew Te Carelli 
a Gste OV sOENiany SLLOSIrIng rye uh he eS NAA i ad Bach 
TETRIS RON SASSER el ed A TS SP RD Ona CRA PA en Schubert 
BDiualio— a Stal AW avs Loy FESUS Cyt cil. cosas RR Cone Mee A AL Nevin 


During the short interlude in the recital a solemn dedication service was 
held. Colonel Isaac O. Gladish dedicated memorial gift chimes to John D. Gray 
and his wife, Emma Rudolph Gray, loyal members of my church for some 
years. The chimes were given in memory of their parents by the sons and 
daughters, Carl M. Gray, Mrs. Mabel Gray Benjamin, of Petersburg, Glen Gray 
and sister, Miss Merle Gray, of Hammond, Indiana, John D. Gray of New 
York City, Clyde Gray of Boston, Massachusetts, and Francis G. Gray of Mus- 
catine, Iowa. The church is very happy to have the gift of the mellow-toned 
chimes, whose “soft music . . . falling at intervals upon the ear, in cadence 
sweet, ” calls to mind the loved and valued friends of our yesteryear. 


The Task. William Cowper. 
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Carl M. Gray, in a brief and eulogistic tribute, dedicated the newly installed 
organ in memory of Mrs. Maude Harrell Dillin, Organist and Director of Music 
in the Main Street Presbyterian Church for more than thirty-five years. Mr. 
Gray paid a sincere, impressive tribute to Mrs. Dillin’s long, faithful service, 
to her deep devotion to her cherished task as Minister of Music, and to her 
faithful Christian life in home, church and community. 


For the second half of his recital Mr. Ocock gave the following numbers: 


GothiquekSuite® 2 ee rece ee orn cee eee Buellmann 

a. Choral 

b. Minuet 

c. Prayer 

d. Toccata 
Rondoi( from Concerto for) Flute Stop) 2a teeter cea Binch 
Berceuses 2. eee ee re SR 2 Dickinson 
“Work Kore] be’ Night¢Is: Coming cccc ccc etree cettces sce tee ee ee Bingham 
Benediction 42.) sk A ee ee eee het Mr. Threlkeld 


For the women of the Main Street Presbyterian Church the Lenten season 
of 1954 had a newer, broader, deeper significance than ever before because 
two interested members of the Women’s Auxiliary decided to attempt carrying 
out a new and splendid venture, with the cooperation of their group, and 
planned a series of Thursday noonday Lenten luncheons, highlighted with de- 
votional programs emphasizing the real significance of Lent, “New Life, Re- 
newal, and Joy.” 


These luncheon meetings were launched on Thursday, March 11, and were 
carried through Maundy Thursday, April 15. Mrs. Beulah Limp, with whom 
the idea originated, and Mrs. Eulala Gray, who enthusiastically appreciated 
the value of the proposed Lenten luncheon plan, interested their group in 
helping to launch this venture and carry it to a successful finish. 


The women of the church of all group ages were invited and urged to at- 
tend the luncheons. They were privileged to bring guests if they so desired, 
and a number used this privilege. The luncheons lasted one hour from 12:30 
until 1:30 o’clock. Following the luncheon a well-prepared program of music, 
scripture reading, prayer and a short meditation or a personal testimony was 
given by the leader, who had been chosen by the committee. 


The food was simple in keeping with the sacrificial discipline of the Lenten 
season, but was attractive in appearance, tasty, satisfying and varied. Since the 
idea of having these luncheons through Lent was not a money making plan for 
the Women’s Auxiliary, but a get-together to promote a better understanding, 
a greater friendliness, a stronger cooperation, and to deepen and enrich the 
spiritual experiences among my church women, the price of the luncheon was 
kept at the minimum low of thirty-five cents a plate. Yet so carefully did each 
group plan and manage that at the close of the seven weeks, much to their 
surprise, they had not only served more than 350 good lunches at a low cost, 
but had a substantial surplus to deposit in the treasury of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary. At each luncheon there was an average attendance of forty to forty-five 
ladies. The leaders for the devotional periods were: 


March 11 — Mrs. Anna Dorsey. 
March 18 — Mrs. Margaret Wilkerson. 
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March 25 — Mrs. Beulah B. Gray. 
April 1 — Mrs. Ruth Smith Hammond. 
April 8 — Mrs. Lida A. Patterson. 
April 15 — Mrs. Bessie Whitelock. 
April 22 — Mrs. Mandane Hobson. 


Mrs. Helen Black, Mrs. Rosemary Abbott, Mrs. Sophia Conrad, and Miss 
Deanna Burger were the soloists for the programs; Misses Deanna Burger, 
Carolee Franklin, Carol Ann Biggs and Verda Lynn Killion, a quartette of 
high school girls, sang for two of the programs, and Mrs. Conrad led group 
singing at one of the programs. All programs were on a high spiritual plane 
and were very interesting. 


It was the openly expressed hope of the majority of the women who attend- 
ed this series of luncheon meetings that the Auxiliary should make this a per- 
manent feature of the Lenten season. Everyone who attended the luncheons 
seems to have experienced a deep spiritual uplift, an increased interest in the 
activities and programs of the Church, and a greater spirit of fellowship and 
sympathy engendered by this series of services. 


On Palm Sunday, April 11, Mr. Joseph Trower, a student supply from The 
Louisville Seminary, officiated at the morning worship service. 


Early in this service Beecher Conrad, a chairman of the Board of Deacons, 
presented the church with a handsome pulpit Bible, a gift from Charles H. 
Carlisle and his wife, Mrs. Frances O’Brien Carlisle. Mr. Trower accepted this 
rich gift in the name of the church and placing it upon the pulpit dedicated 
it to the use of the church with an earnest and impressive prayer. 


The Bible, a Holman edition published in Philadelphia, is a very handsome 
book severely plain and classical in design, bound in an expensive grade of 
the finest genuine black Morocco leather, with the words “The Holy Bible” in 
gold letters on the front cover. The cover is lined with this same fine grade of 
leather, the edges of the lining chastely decorated with a narrow band of deli- 
cate vines in gold. The pages are of a fine quality of laid paper, slightly cream 
in color, and the print in a clear, plain, black type is easy to read. 


The Bible is complete with Old Testament, translated into the English ver- 
sion from the original tongues; the books of the Apocrypha; and the New Tes- 
tament, which is translated from the original Greek in which its books were 
first written. 


An inscription written on the fly leaf in plain, black script, reads: 
Presented to The Main Street Presbyterian Church 
by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Carlisle 
Palm Sunday, April 11, 1954 


This Bible replaces the one which had been in use for the past twenty-two 
years, and was given to the church in 1932, by The Mothers’ Club, as a me- 
morial to a loyal and well-loved deceased member of the club, Mrs. Anna 
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McKinney, wife of the pastor of the church. The inscription on its fly-leaf reads: 


Presented to The Rev. Wm. T. McKinney 
by 
The Mothers’ Club 
of 
The Main Street Presbyterian Church 
Petersburg, Indiana 
1932 
A Memorial to Mrs. Wm. T. McKinney 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Carlisle, donors of the handsome pulpit Bible, 
have been loyal, generous members of my church for many years and have 
reared their children in its faith. On December 10, 1947, forced by his failing 
health, Mr. Carlisle retired from his duties as a ruling elder and as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees after having given continuous active service on each 
of these Boards for about a quarter-century. It was with genuine regret his 
resignations were accepted. His willing and efficient services as an elder and as 
a trustee and his generous financial support to the church have been greatly 
appreciated. 


Mrs. Carlisle has been active in many of the Women’s Organizations of the 
church over a long period of years; she was particularly loyal to The Mothers’ 
Club and to the Women’s Auxiliary. She was a regular attendant at the Church 
School, a member of the Altrusa Class, and was faithful in her attendance at 
the church worship services. She could be depended upon, an active, willing 
worker ready to serve whenever and wherever needed. In recent months she 
has not been able to give so much of her time to the things she enjoyed doing 
but her interest in the affairs of the church is as active as ever. 


A daughter, Mrs. Sophia Carlisle Conrad, is a member of the choir and one 
of its outstanding soloists. Mrs. Conrad is an active worker in many of the 
worth-while projects the church promotes and can always be depended upon 
for whatever she is asked to do. She and her husband, Beecher Conrad, chair- 
man of the Board of Deacons, are quite active in all branches of church work. 


On Wednesday evening, May 12, at a covered dish supper held in the church 
dining room, the Reverend Thomas I. Myers,’ Mrs. Myers and their young 
son, Richard Alan, of Cortez, Colorado, were honor guests. Mr. and Mrs. Myers 
and son were here on vacation to attend the annual Petersburg High School 
Alumni Banquet at which the Class of 1934, of which Mr. Myers was a mem- 
ber, was celebrating its twentieth anniversary. 


The supper meeting at the church was attended by a large number of church 
people and several out-of-the-city guests, among whom were Dr. and Mrs. 
George C. Hitchcock of Washington and Mrs. Aline McKinney Dashiells of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Following the supper the Reverend Mr. Myers entertained the group with 
an illustrated lecture featuring his work in the Indian Mission Fields of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. These pictures in the brilliant colors of 
the beautiful mountain country and with the equally colorful deserts were most 
interesting. The scenes of the Mesa Verde National Park where Mr. Myers and 
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his party spent several weeks attending a Vacation Bible Training School were 
of especial interest, since at that time the U.S. Government Survey official sta- 
tioned at Mesa Verde was a Pike County man, Robert H. Rose, formerly of 
Otwell, Indiana, who with his family, Mrs. Rose and their two daughters, was 
stationed there for several years. 


Mr. Myers gave an interesting account of his experiences as a missionary in 
the work the church is carrying on among the Indians of these reservations. 
His mission field covers an area of 5000 square miles and is located in four 
states: Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, with his church and home 
at Cortez, Colorado. Mr. Myers expressed his gratitude for the assistance which 
had been sent to him from time to time by two of the organizations of this 
church, the Westminster Youth Fellowship and the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. “These gifts,” he said, “have helped make my work easier, more efficient 
and more pleasant with the conveniences and comforts they helped to pro- 
vide.” He especially mentioned the comfort of the sleeping bags for the family 
on long journeys from one station to another, the station wagon for which the 
Youth Fellowship sent $150, and the picture projector, a means of visual edu- 
cation for those to whom he is carrying Christian education. 


The evening was pleasant and profitable. It was a real pleasure to hear and 
see some of the good work this church has helped in a small way to promote; 
it was a pleasure to talk with Mr. Myers and his charming wife, who are en- 
thusiastic about the fine work in which they are engaged, a work which a local 
boy reared under the wings of my church and receiving his education in our 
local schools is carrying on so splendidly. 


“WILLIAM O. HARRIS ORDINATION SERVICES” 


Ordination services for William Owen Harris,* son of Mr. and Mrs. Owen D. 
Harris, on June 24, 1954, was an outstanding date in the church history of 
Petersburg and a particularly joyous, holy day in the history of the Main Street 
Presbyterian Church; a day which close friends of this youth had dreamed of, 
prayed for and hoped to see; a day when one of the young scions of the church 
would come back home for his ordination into the ministry. 


Ordination day was ideal. The services were scheduled to begin at eleven 
o’clock. Long before this hour crowds of eager, interested folk were arriving 
from all over the county and from various places over the state. A reception 
committee, Mrs. Carl M. Gray and Mrs. Elma McKinney, greeted the guests 
as they arrived and courteous youths ushered them to comfortable pews; the 
sanctuary was still and cool; a holy hush lay over it like a benediction. 


Then, on the hour, a brief ripple of suppressed excitement stirred the quiet 
assembly as the members of the Vincennes Presbytery, the Church Board of 
Elders, the Board of Deacons, the choir and the youth who had come this far 
on his way to the most sacred, solemn hour of his life, entered the sanctuary 
and were seated. 

The Princeton Theological Seminary Choir from Princeton, New Jersey, on 
its Ninth Annual Summer Tour, had stopped here en route from Indianapolis 
to Robinson, Illinois, just to have a part in this ordination service for their class- 
mate and good friend who had graduated from the seminary with his Bachelor 
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of Divinity degree on June 8, and was scheduled to leave within a few days 
following his ordination for a Naval Station at Newport, Rhode Island, for 
training in service as a chaplain with the Navy. 


The ordination service began exactly on the hour, with the Reverend Homer 
G. Weisbecker, Moderator of the Presbytery of Vincennes presiding, and Dr. 
Carl E. Kircher, of Jasper, the Vice-Moderator, occupying a place in the pulpit 
with him. 


The choral prelude, “Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee’—Bach, was 
played by Mrs. Imogene Carlisle, Director of Music. The Call to Worship and 
the Invocation were given by the Reverend Mr. Weisbecker, and was followed 
by the congregational singing of the hymn, “O For A Thousand Tongues To 
Sing.” 

Samuel E. Dillin, Senior Elder of the Main Street Presbyterian Church and 
Clerk of the Session for fifty years, read the scripture lesson, using passages 


from I Corinthians, Chapter 1, Verses 17-31, and from St. John’s Gospel, Chap- 
ter 17, Verses 15-17. 


With David Hugh Jones conducting, the Princeton Theological Seminary 
Choir now presented a group of four anthems: 


“Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones”’..............--.-----+---+- Seventeenth Century German 
“He:«That: Dwelleth, in the: Secret Place’ ite. cittec os. 0a ck Jones 
Thanks: Bel 6 Thee” &. 2: sts. ncssae de eae tig Soa ees Handel 
50: Holys Father 2.2: coths. 2. i ee ee ei ee Palestrina 


The Reverend Grover C. Kreig, of Logan Township, a close personal friend 
and advisor of Mr. Harris and his family, offered the prayer. It was one of the 
highlights of a service, marked by peaks of special solemnity and beauty, and 
it is regrettable that no copy of this prayer is available. It would have been 
a worthy contribution to this story. Mr. Kreig’s prayer was a masterpiece of 
simplicity, beauty, and deep feeling. Only a man of his saintliness, and ability, 
with the deep, understanding love he has for the youth he was lifting up to 
God for consecration and service, would have been able to offer such a simple, 
direct, sincere, understanding prayer, a prayer many who heard it will never 
forget. 


Another outstanding feature of this service which the audience especially 
appreciated, followed the prayer. Mr. Harris had chosen two of his classmates 
from the student body of the Seminary Choir, and had asked them to give 
brief talks, using the subject, “Why I Am Going Into the Christian Ministry.” 
In each case, the talk was a personal testimony, convincing and straightforward. 


One of these young men, Mr. Stuart Plummer, a native of North Carolina, 
had been a student in the Davidson Presbyterian College at the same time Mr. 
Harris was enrolled there. The two boys were good friends. One summer they 
were together at the famous Montreat Summer Retreat in North Carolina; they 
enjoyed an experience which was profitable and pleasant, with plenty of work, 
study and some very good times. The second young man, Mr. Lowell Lantz, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, stressed good literature in his talk as one of the im- 
portant factors in determining him to enter Christian work. He mentioned 
several books which had especially influenced him, “In His Steps,” by Charles 
Sheldon, and Dr. Frank C. Laubach’s book, “Prayer, The Mightiest Force In 
The World.” 
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The Seminary Choir then presented a second group of beautiful anthems: 


) break: Forth. On Beauteouss Heavenly Light Wn nee ed ee Bach 
BinVVonder As laVWatiderge= conte sc c We D eye ameeienes Appalachain Carol 
“When I Survey The Wondrous Cross”..........--:c-cs-ce-n-eseena---2 Tune, “Hamburg” 
eey SOUS ands Daughters, Let, Usasing. A llelitia geen. ites oo cache eceeece es Vulpius 


Carl M. Gray, Ruling Elder, made the announcements. Among these he gave 
a cordial invitation to everyone attending the service to be the guests of the 
church at the luncheon which would follow the close of the service. He ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the Church and its Boards of Elders and Deacons to 
all who had contributed to the services of this day in any way. He thanked 
the townsfolk for their loyalty and interest in Mr. Harris and spoke with pride- 
ful joy of the fine youth who will be a power for God in his chosen work. 


A “Choral Prayer” — “Hear My Prayer, O God’”—Arcadelt, preceded the 
ordination ceremony at which the Reverend Mr. Weisbecker presided. Follow- 
ing the constitutional questions, all of which were affirmatively answered, and 
the prayer of ordination, all members of the Presbytery came to the altar and 
by the laying on of their hands completed the ordination of our dear young 
friend, who from earliest childhood has held one single ideal, prayed one 
single prayer for himself — to be able to give his pure young life and heart 
to the Master’s service. 


Mr. Harris chose a former minister of the church, the Reverend Frank W. 
McLaughen, now located at Petersburg, Illinois, to deliver the “Charge to the 
Ordained.” 


Mr. McLaughen had served my church folk during those years, 1938-1947, 
when Mr. Harris was just a young boy, with a “big dream of some day stand- 
ing in a pulpit and preaching, just like Mr. McLaughen.” 


Later when he was entering into adolescence, and had begun to think 
seriously about church affiliations, it was Mr. McLaughen who received him 
into full membership in the Main Street Presbyterian Church, by profession 
of faith and infant baptism, on Easter Sunday, April 25, 1943. 


Now that another great religious milestone was here, it was to his beloved 
pastor of childhood and early youth that he turned, desiring that Mr. Mc- 
Laughen should be the one to share with him this great experience, the joy of 
reaching a long-desired, long-dreamed of goal. 


The charge was short, very simple, very beautiful, charged with a deep emo- 
tion, an intimate talk from an older man to an admiring youth, just taking upon 
his young shoulders the great weight of a sacrificial, difficult service. 


With tears lying close, one listened to the tender, loving, understanding ad- 
monitions; the reminders of a close, personal friendship; and one felt this 
simple, direct charge from an older friend and counsellor to his admiring young 
protege was very appropriate and very sacred. All the beauty of a deep interest, 
a promise and a fulfillment, was gathered into the older man’s simple, sincere 
charge to his young satellite. 

We who love our young friend so much; who have shared so many happy, 
beautiful hours with him; listened with joy and pride to the very personal 
charge, scintillating with dramatic intensity, restrained emotion, and a deep, 
true interest and feeling. 
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The service closed with the anthem, “Rise Up, O Men of God”—Noble, and 
the benediction was given by our newly ordained friend, Mr. Harris. 


Following the ordination service, the guests and members of the church 
were invited to the church dining room, where an elaborate and very delicious 
luncheon was served to more than four hundred people who had attended the 
service. 


The table appointments were quite lovely and the flower arrangements on 
each table were original and beautiful. The entire luncheon hour was a gay, 
bright, enjoyable one with a very fine, happy spirit prevailing. 


The Princeton Theological Seminary Choir expressed its appreciation of the 
cordial reception they had been given and the friendliness and _ hospitality 
which exceeded any they had known in their summer travels. They were a 
very outstanding youth group and it was a pleasure to have them add the 
beauty of an exceptional musical program to the other fine features of Mr. 
Harris’ ordination. 


Only those who have known him intimately and have followed his day-by- 
day life through the years to this crowning event can possibly know the purity, 
the fineness and the complete consecration of our newly ordained friend, 
William O. Harris. 


On the following Sunday, June 28, the newly ordained minister, the Rev- 
erend William O. Harris, officiated at the morning worship service and for the 
first time was privileged to administer the rites of the Holy Communion to a 
proud and happy congregation of his close friends and well-wishers. There was 
a larger than usual attendance at this service, with a number of Mr. Harris’ 
friends from other denominations and from out of the city present. 


The choir had arranged a pleasing background of appropriate music for 
this service. The program included a prelude, “Communion Meditation,” by 
Wilson; several favorite hymns; an anthem, “Come Unto Me,” by Maunder; 
and a postlude. 


Mr. Harris chose his scripture lesson from Matthew 5:33-45, and his sermon 
was based on the theme, “A Possibility to Love.” It was a brief, simple, direct 
appeal to all who strive to walk in the Master’s Way to study and apply the 
principles He stressed in the Sermon on the Mount as the best day by day 
guide to Christian living. 


At the close of the sermon the congregation united with the choir in sing- 
ing “Love Divine.” At its close Mr. Harris left the pulpit to preside for his 
first time at the Communion Table. Here he officiated with a grave dignity and 
a humility very becoming to his youthful appearance. 


Never before in its entire history has my church experienced such a simple, 
tender, impressive communion service. It moved along quietly and reverently 
with a formal and beautiful dignity in every detail and with a warmth, a sin- 
cerity, and a depth of feeling beyond words. The beauty of solemnity was 
accented at two intervals during the sacramental rites by Alfred James singing: 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory: 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord Most High, Amen.” 
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and at another pause in the rites, he sang: 


“O Christ, Thou Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 
O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins of the world, grant us Thy peace.’ 


? 


The service ended with a prayer of thanksgiving by the young minister; and 
following the hymn, “Blest Be The Tie,” sung by the choir and congregation, 
Mr. Harris gave the benediction. The congregation left the sanctuary silently, 
feeling the benediction of the Holy Spirit speaking peace to every soul. The 
Reverend William O. Harris is well launched upon his life’s work and my 
church is justly proud of him. 


Before the pleasant exhilaration of William O. Harris’ ordination services 
and the deep exaltation of his first experience in officiating at the rites of Holy 
Communion had faded into the quiet satisfaction of a beautiful cherished 
memory, a young man called by my congregation to be the pastor of the 
church, Mr. S. Thomas Niccolls and his young wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Niccolls, 
had arrived here and were settled comfortably in the manse. 


They did not come as complete strangers. Mr. Niccolls had served my con- 
gregation a number of Sundays during the six months my pulpit was without 
a stated minister. His sound theology, his fine personality, his sincerity, and 
his friendliness had pleased my people very much; we looked forward with 
keen anticipation to having this newly ordained young minister and his charm- 
ing wife with us. 


Mr. Niccolls completed his work at the Louisville Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and graduated in mid-June with a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. He was awarded by the faculty for his outstanding academic work, 
“the Class of *41 Fellowship,” which will enable him to do graduate work 
sometime later. 


Mr. Niccolls was ordained June 23, with appropriate ceremony in his home 
church in Saint Louis, Missouri, by the Saint Louis Presbytery. 


A public installation service, by order of the Vincennes Presbytery, was held 
in The Main Street Presbyterian Church on Tuesday evening, July 6, at which 
a number of church dignitaries and a large audience of interested townsfolk 
were present. The Reverend Carl E. Kircher, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Jasper, Indiana, and Vice Moderator of the Vincennes Presbytery 
presided. 


A pleasing program of music, for which Mr. Niccolls had chosen his favorite 
hymns, was presented by Mrs. Imogene Carlisle, Director of Music, and the 
talented church choir. This program opened with a prelude, “Arioso,” by 
Handel. It was followed by the hymn, “O Worship The King.” Dr. Kircher 
gave the invocation, for which he used “The Lord’s Prayer.” He read the 
scripture lesson using Galatians 6:7-18. 


After a beautiful anthem, “Open The Gate of The Temple”—Knapp-Handel, 
sung by the choir, the Reverend Marion F. Stuart, pastor of Tyler Place Pres- 
byterian Church, Saint Louis, Missouri, delivered the installation sermon using 
the subject, “Let The Cross Speak.” Dr. Stuart advised the young minister and 
the congregation that in every circumstance which arises they should take time 
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to “let the cross speak.” The sermon was a beautiful, thoughtful, deeply 
spiritual message and will linger in the hearts and minds of those who heard 
it for a long, long time. 


Dr. Stuart, the father-in-law of Mr. Niccolls, paid the young minister some 
nice tributes, mentioning his fine Christian background, his willing and eager 
response to his Master’s call to service, his high moral character, his fine scho- 
lastic attainments, and his humble desire to use them in Christian service. 


After this fine sermon Dr. Kircher led the service of installation, propound- 
ing the usual constitutional questions to the minister and to the congregation. 
All responses being completely satisfactory, he announced Mr. Niccolls as duly 
installed minister of The Main Street Presbyterian Church of Petersburg. 


The Reverend Benjamin E. Blumel, pastor of The Presbyterian Church of 
Monroe City, a personal friend and classmate of Mr. Niccolls, delivered the 
charge to the pastor. He called attention to several of the most familiar titles 
by which a minister is addressed or known, as pastor, minister, reverend, 
bishop, or ambassador, defining and explaining each title. It was a different 
and interesting charge. 


The Reverend George C. Hitchcock of Washington, Indiana, Stated Clerk 
of Vincennes Presbytery, gave the charge to the church people. He stressed the 
close relationship which should exist between the minister and his flock and 
urged several things which would help to make that relationship what it should 
be. He named four easy things members should do to help the minister: Call 
him, cheer him, pay him, and pray for him. Both addresses to pastor and to 
congregation were unusual and interesting. 


At the close of the charge to the congregation the choir sang the hymn, 
“When I Survey The Wondrous Cross,” and the newly installed pastor gave 
the benediction. 


Following the benediction Mrs. Carlisle played a reverent organ postlude 
while the guests were moving to the social room where they were greeted by 
the minister and his wife, who stood with the official guests in a receiving line. 
At tables beautifully decorated with summer flowers the women of the Auxili- 
ary served iced punch and wafers to the guests. 


On the Sunday prior to the installation service Mr. Niccolls had officiated 
at the Sunday morning worship service as the stated minister of the church. 
As this was Independence Day, July 4, he had used a patriotic theme for the 
service and his sermon subject was “Into A Goodly Land,” for which he had 
chosen his scripture lesson from Deuteronomy, Chapter 8. The musical pro- 
gram for this service emphasized the patriotic theme. 


Mr. Niccolls was born in Saint Louis, Missouri, reared in a Presbyterian 
home, well-trained in the Christian way of life and given every advantage for 
a good education. He attended the grade schools of the city, graduated from 
one of its high schools with honors and a scholarship, and attended the Pres- 
byterian Park College of Parkville, Missouri, from which he graduated with 
his A.B. degree and a scholarship. Returning to Saint Louis he enrolled in the 
Washington University from which he graduated with high honors, a degree 
and a scholarship. 


He was married to Miss Frances Elizabeth Stuart in June of 1951 and in 
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the autumn of the year they came to Louisville, Kentucky, where Mrs. Niccolls 
enrolled in the University of Louisville for some work and graduated there in 
1953. Mr. Niccolls enrolled in the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
from which he graduated in mid-June of this year with his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree and a “Class of ’41 Fellowship” awarded to him by the faculty for high 
academic work. This scholarship will entitle him to enter school at some later 
date for graduate work. 


During the summer months Mr. and Mrs. Niccolls did field work both in 
Indiana and in Kentucky. Last year they had the satisfaction of working with 
the people of a hamlet in the foothills of the Cumberland Mountains, assisting 
them to build a small frame church. Here they conducted a Vacation Bible 
School in connection with regular church and Sunday School work. 


Mr. Niccolls united with the church in youth at about the age of twelve 
years. All through his early years he was interested in Christian work and was 
active during his college years in the student Christian movements. He served 
as the president of the student government during his senior year at Park 
College. However, Mr. Niccolls’ first definite urge toward the ministry did not 
come until he was a student in Washington University. Then his natural in- 
clinations for service crystallized into the definite call during those months 
when he was riding a bus daily through the slum district of Saint Louis to 
and from his home and Washington University. 


The pitiful sights he saw among those under-privileged, starved folk of the 
great city, living in sordid squalor, abject poverty, hopeless ignorance, with- 
out ambition or incentive, moved his heart strangely and then and there he 
felt God’s call so insistently that he determined to dedicate his heart and life 
solely to Christian service. 


During his seminary years he and other students needing to have some first- 
hand knowledge of television and radio produced a very interesting puppet 
show, “Let’s Go Visit,” which appeared on the weekly “Songs of Faith” pro- 
gram over WHAS-TV; and Mr. Niccolls also had some training in radio direct- 
ing a dramatic program, “The Pastor Calls,” depicting the life situations as a 
pastor meets them in a community he serves. This program appeared regularly 
as a feature on the WGRC radio station. 


Since coming to Petersburg Mr. Niccolls has created an interest for puppets 
among the Junior Westminster Fellowship group. He finds the Junior Fellow- 
ship quite an interesting, wide-awake group. He and Mrs. Niccolls spent two 
weeks in July at the Brownstown Youth Camp where he served as camp coun- 
selor. 


We feel very thankful that once again it has pleased the Lord to be gracious 
to my church in sending us consecrated, progressive, trained young Christian 
leaders. Some interesting times are ahead for the people of my church, both 
the old and the young. 


The Reverend Mr. and Mrs. Niccolls were hosts at an informal “At Home” 
on Sunday afternoon, October 24. My church family appreciated the cordial 
gesture by my minister and his charming wife, and visiting them in their home 
in this pleasant, informal way was a nice experience. The manse was quite at- 
tractive, bright with autumn flowers in brilliant colors and artistic arrange- 
ments. An interesting feature was the many pieces of cleverly designed modern- 
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istic furniture which the minister has made for their new home. In the dining 
room one stopped for a cup of delicious Russian tea and crisp, rich tea cakes 
in various designs and flavors. To the ladies, at least, the practical, neat nursery, 
ready for its expected guest, was most interesting. Many guests visited the 
manse during the afternoon. 


EDITORIAL 


Rev. Thomas Niccolls, pastor of the Main Street Presbyterian Church 
since last July, made his decision to enter the Christian ministry while he 
was riding a St. Louis bus through a Negro slum section on his way to 
class at Washington University where he was a science student. 


For a long time he had struggled inwardly seeking to plot his course 
in the way best serving God. Science, he decided, was not the course or 
else Tom Niccolls now would be some sort of engineer — or maybe even 
a nuclear physicist on a lonely Government H-bomb reservation. 


Despite Rev. Niccolls’ rejection of science as his way of serving God 
and humanity, he maintains a keen interest in developments in various 
scientific fields. He once constructed a miniature wind tunnel, a replica 
of the type used for testing modern aircraft designs. Although his pastoral 
responsibilities and the approach of an addition to the parsonage family 
take most of his waking hours, Rev. Niccolls attempts to keep abreast of 
current developments in various scientific fields and he views many of 
them with approval and appreciation. 


If time permits him a hobby now it is carpentry and furniture making. 
Most of the furnishings of the manse next to the church were made by 
the pastor. A casual visitor would be impressed by the modernistic yet 
sturdy usefulness of these furnishings. As for modern art, in which Tom 
also “dabbles,” he finds amusement but he’s not convinced it’s here to stay. 

Outdoor activity suits the young pastor. In high school days he made 
a good mark in track, tying the school record in the 100 yard dash. Mod- 
estly discounting his athletic prowess Tom explained “I tied the dash 
record only because the wind was behind me.” 

One member of the new pastor’s congregation probably best described 
Rev. Niccolls when he said, “The preacher just grows on you.” Conver- 
sation reveals a serious nature and a deep conviction. Few of his words 
are wasted. His thinking and his concerns aren’t fenced in by either tra- 
dition or convention. 

Hostess at the Presbyterian Manse is the former Betty Stuart, busy 
enough as the pastor’s wife but busier still adding last minute touches to 
the nursery waiting on the second floor. She is the daughter of Dr. M. F. 
Stuart, pastor of Tom Niccolls’ boyhood church in St. Louis. Having 
grown up in a manse, doing the proper thing is second nature to her — 
making a casual visitor realize that Rev. and Mrs. Niccolls are a team, 
happy in work and confident in the future. 

The Petersburg Press 
November 11, 1954. 


The Reverend Mr. and Mrs. S. Thomas Niccolls have announced the birth of 
a son, John Stuart, at the Daviess County Hospital, Washington, on Monday 
morning, November 8, 1954. John Stuart is our fourth manse baby. 
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On Thursday evening, July 22, the Bob Jones Gospel Chorus from the Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina, gave a very interesting concert 
in my church sponsored by my Youth Fellowship Groups. This concert was 
of more than ordinary interest to Petersburg’s citizens since the soloist, Miss 
Priscilla Vance,° is one of the most active young church women of the city. 


The Bob Jones’ Gospel Chorus numbered six members: a male quartet, John 
Schumaker, Indiana; Harry Hoffman, Pennsylvania; Eugene Bond, California; 
and Samuel Meads, director of the group, from North Carolina; Miss Esther 
Madsen, pianist, of California, and Miss Vance, soloist, of Petersburg, Indiana. 


This Gospel Group left Greenville on June 4 traveling in a motor “carry-all” 
and during their nine and a half weeks on the tour, which took them into five 
of the midwest states, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 
they gave sixty-five concerts, closing their season with the concert at my church. 
During their overnight stay here they were entertained in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Eugene Vance. 


The program was well-attended and the audience appreciated the varied and 
excellent music offered for their entertainment. Familiar hymns, sacred adapta- 
tions of classical compositions, in many beautiful arrangements, vocal solos, 
duets, trios, quartets and quintets were presented. 


During the program Mr. Meads, director of the group, delivered a brief 
gospel message using the subject, “May-bes,” which closed on the spiritual 
assurance that for Christians there were no “may-bes” to bother for Christians 
stand firmly on the promises of God. Members of the Gospel Group added 
personal testimonies to these sermonettes at the concerts. 


Miss Vance, soloist, and the quartet, accompanied by the pianist, Miss 
Madsen, sang “O For A Thousand Tongues To Sing,” with a trumpet accom- 
paniment by John Schumaker. One outstanding number, for which Miss Vance 
sang the solo part and which also included parts for a male duet, trio and quar- 
tet, was the “Love Medley.” A very beautiful arrangement for the male quartet 
and Miss Vance was Malotte’s “The Lord’s Prayer” which delighted the audi- 
ence, and she sang a solo, “Love of God,” which proved a pleasing number. 


Miss Vance will not return to Bob Jones University this year. She has en- 
rolled in The Evansville College for the term beginning in December. She is 
an active member of the Main Street Presbyterian Church and a soloist in the 
choir. She has been active in all branches of the church work since early child- 
hood. During special pre-Easter services conducted here by Evangelist Keith, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, in 1952 she dedicated herself and her voice to Life 
Service. 


Twice within the past six months death has taken a toll from the ministers 
who have served my church since its union in 1906. 


On March 15 the Reverend William T. McKinney, an honorably retired 
minister who had been residing at Bicknell, Indiana, passed to his eternal 
life at the age of 84 years, six months and six days. The services were attended 
by ministers of the Vincennes Presbytery. He was taken to Doylestown, Ohio, 
for burial. He is survived by his wife and a daughter, Miss Esther. 

The Reverend Mr. McKinney served my church as its pastor for three years, 
5Appendix III, 
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1980-1933. During his pastorate here his first wife, Mrs. Anna McKinney, 
passed away in 1932. Mr. McKinney had served in the ministry for fifty-six 
years. 


The Reverend James C. McClung, who had served my church for a longer 
period of years than any other minister in its history, 1919-1930, eleven years, 
passed away at his home in Brunswick, Missouri, May 9, at the age of 80 
years and two days. Mr. McClung had been in failing health for several years 
and seriously ill for two weeks. 


Funeral services were held in the First Presbyterian Church, at Slater, 
Missouri, on Tuesday, May 11, with the Reverend Merle Rice in charge, and 
and burial was made in the Elliott Cemetery at Brunswick. 


Mr. McClung was ordained into the Gospel Ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the McGrady Presbytery, (now Huntsville) Alabama, September 4, 
1897, and had served in the ministry for thirty-six years. He was a four times 
delegate to the General Assembly, and also served for several years on his 
Synod’s Christian Education Committee. While serving my church, Mr. Mc- 
Clung inspired the church to build a rough frame tabernacle, and brought 
Billy Sunday and his evangelistic party, with Homer Rodeheaver, the em- 
inent hymn writer, and Howard Cadle, of Indianapolis, the dynamic evangelist, 
here for a six weeks evangelistic meeting that has never been forgotten. 


From a recent letter, written by William E. Davisson, of Richmond, In- 
diana, we quote this eulogy, written some months before Mr. McClung’s 
death: “I give the Reverend J. C. McClung credit for being the minister with 
the greatest vision and most untiring in his efforts, than any other minister I 
have ever known, there or anywhere else. He was not the greatest preacher, 
that ever graced the Presbyterian pulpit, but he was the cleanest and most 
dignified gentleman that ever had that privilege, and to me he was always 
inspiring and very helpful.” 


Mr. McClung is survived by his wife, two daughters ,his son, and five grand- 
children. One son died in infancy. 


At the morning worship service, January 23, 1955, a pair of handsome brass 
candle-sticks was given to the church by Mrs. Elma Peed McKinney, in mem- 
ory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Orion Peed. 


Chaste in design, exquisite in workmanship, these graceful candle-sticks 
complement the altar’s beautiful brass Celtic Cross. A single line of engrav- 
ing says: 


“In memory of Orion and Edith Peed.” 


Mr. Peed served on the Board of Deacons for several years about the be- 
ginning of the century, 1900 - 1915. He was regular in his church attendance, 
a liberal donor to the church budget, and a faithful member of the Men's 
Bible Class. Mr. Peed died July 20, 1937. 


Mrs. Peed was reared in a strict Cumberland Presbyterian home. Her father, 
the Reverend William B. Crawford, was a Cumberland Presbyterian minister, 
and during his long career was for some years a circuit rider, serving churches 
in Knox, Daviess, Pike and Gibson Counties. He was considered one of the 
most outstanding of the circuit riders and ministers of his time. Mr. Crawford 
was a veteran of the Civil War, a Union soldier who spent some months as a 
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prisoner in the infamous Libby Prison of the South, from which he was re- 
leased on April 23, 1864, and taken to Richmond, Virginia, to recover in an 
army hospital from the cruel ravages of his inhuman prison experience. 


Mrs. Peed’s mother was Margaret Neely, a descendant of a Revolutionary 
soldier, John Neely. She was a worthy wife for an early minister. At one 
time she had the honor of serving as the Synodical President of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in Indiana. 


Mrs. Edith Peed was a very excellent wife and mother. She was a devout 
Christian and a loyal church-woman. She was a member of the church, of the 
Missionary Society, the Mothers’ Club, and belonged to the Main Street Pres- 
byterian Sewing Circle, and to the Women’s Bible Class, now known as the 
Altrusa Class. She was very loyal to all her church obligations. Next to her 
church, she loved her membership privileges in the Cradle of Liberty Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Mrs. Peed’s memory is a very precious 
one to us; she is enshrined in our hearts as a true friend, a good neighbor, 
and a very special person. She died April 13, 1933. 


May — At the 1954 General Assembly meeting in Detroit, May 25, two 
nation-wide special offerings were approved by the Assembly for the next 
year: (1) For the Church’s ministry to service personally World Wide Com- 
munion Sunday, October 3, 1954. (2) One Great Hour of Sharing on March 
20, 1955. 


June — Mrs. Dorothy Hill represented the Women’s Organizations of the 
Main Street Presbyterian Church at the Quadrennial Meeting of the National 
Council of Women’s Organizations, June 1-7, held at Lafayette this year. Dur- 
ing the week, 9,768 women attended these meetings. Five thousand of these 
women lived at Residence Hill, Purdue University during the week. 


OCTOBER, 1954 — William H. Hill passed away on October 20. His death, 
following a very brief illness was a shock to the community where he was held 
in high respect. He had been interested and active in all community enterprises 
of worth. In the church Mr. Hill had been a consecrated, zealous, able worker; 
he had served as a teacher of a lively, wide-awake Boys’ Class in the Church 
School; as Financial Secretary for the Church; a member of The Board of 
Deacons; a member of the Church Choir, and Scout Master for a group of 
lively Boy Scouts. 


APPENDICES 
APPENDIX I 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Petersburg was the name given to the new seat of government of Pike 
County surveyed and laid out into 116 lots of various sizes April 3, 1817, by 
Hosea Smith, surveyor. The land for this site of a county seat was donated by 
four men. The town was named Petersburg in honor of one of these men, 
Peter Brenton, who gave the largest tract of land, eighty-three and one-third 
acres of fine hill-top land in Section 27. Henry Miley, Sr., and his son, Henry, 
Jr., gave twenty-six acres from Section 26, and John Coonrod added two and 
one-half acres from Section 22 to complete the town’s perfect rectangle of 112 
acres. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey Alexander, who died February 27, 1863, in Daviess 
County, Indiana, had a very special place in the first years of Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church history in Pike County. 


Mrs. Lindsey came to Indiana from Kentucky (or Tennessee) in the early 
1800’s, settling at White Oak Springs in Pike County. She is thought to be the 
first woman of the new Cumberland Presbyterian faith, founded in Tennessee, 
to arrive in Indiana. As early as June, 1812, she wrote a letter to the Rever- 
end William Harris, referring to a visit he had made to the White Oak Springs 
settlement about 1810 or 1811, and asking him to come again, as no services 
had been held at the settlement since his previous visit. 


In 1812, Mrs. Lindsey married Ashbury Alexander,* a young North Carolin- 
ian, who had come to White Oak Springs in 1811. Shortly after their marriage 
they moved to Dubois County, settling in what is now Madison Township, 
near the Shiloh Church. Years later, they moved to Daviess County, where 
Mr. Alexander died on April 15, 1852. 


During the years they lived in Dubois County, Mrs. Alexander was very 
active in getting a Cumberland Presbyterian Church established. It is certain 
this denomination was holding camp-meetings in the County as early as 1818, 
and Shiloh, commonly called Alexander Camping Ground, was a favorite meet- 
ing site. The Shiloh Church was among the first Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churches organized in the state though it is antedated by the Shiloh Church in 
Gibson County and by the White Oak Springs Church at Petersburg. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Alexander was the mother of nine children. Her fifth child 
was a son, Ashbury H. Alexander, born February 5, 1827, in a log house near 
the Shiloh Camping Grounds. He came to Petersburg in his early years, and 
on April 4, 1849, he married Lucy Smith, and they began life together on a 
farm in Madison Township. They were the parents of two daughters, Laura, 
who married Martin Fleener, and Miss Mary Alexander. They were among the 
early members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Some years after their 
marriage they moved to Jasper, and Mr. Alexander entered the mercantile 
business, which he conducted successfully for some years. 


In 1861, with the Civil War taking the stage, Mr. Alexander assisted in or- 
ganizing a full company of soldiers in Dubois County, and served with them 
as a first lieutenant of Company E, 58 Indiana Volunteer Infantry. After some 
months, he was made the captain of the Company, on June 1, 1862. He was 
seriously wounded at Stone River, and on June 1, 18638, he resigned his com- 
mission, because of his disability, which left him very lame and necessitated 
the use of a cane for the remainder of his life. Later in the year, 1868, he or- 
ganized another full company, and served as the captain of Company F, Twen- 
tieth Infantry Cavalry until the end of the war. On April 30, 1865 he was 
mustered out of service. 


Following the close of the Civil War, Captain Alexander and his family re- 
turned to Petersburg to make their home. He opened an office on Main Street, 
in which he conducted an insurance agency, and also attended to the duties 
of a Justice of the Peace. Again he and his family became active members of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which his mother had been so interested 
in seeing organized. 


Captain Alexander passed away at midnight on Wednesday, August 19, 1891. 
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He was a member of Pike Lodge, No. 121, Free and Accepted Masons, and of 
Merchant Post No. 15, Grand Army of the Republic, of which he was a charter 
member. The Reverend E. R. Perry, supply minister of the Cumberland Church, 


assisted by the Reverend J. W. Bain of the Methodist Church, and the Rever- 
end William B. Crawford of Oakland City officiated at the funeral services 
at the church, and the two orders held ritualistic services at the grave. He was 
buried in Walnut Hills Cemetery. 


The story of Shiloh in Dubois County is interesting to the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in Petersburg for several reasons: 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey, a widow who came to Pike County from Kentucky 
in 1810, was the first person to bring the new southern-born faith of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian into Southern Indiana. Through her influence early cir- 
cuit riders came to White Oak Springs, held a camp-meeting, and the first 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church was born in Pike County. After a few years 
Mrs. Lindsey married Ashbury Alexander of the Irish Settlement in Dubois 
County. She missed the religious services which she loved so much. Again she 
used her influence and circuit riders answered her plea. They came to Alex- 
anders Camp Grounds for a meeting, and Shiloh, first Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church in Dubois County, was born. 


It was from the family of Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey, too, that one of the finest 
and most influential of the early families of Pike County, that of Jeremiah and 
Nancy Lindsey Gladish, sprang. The Main Street Presbyterian Church is en- 
joying many benefits from the Christian activities of this fine family down to 
this present day. 


The first religious services in the “Irish Settlement” in Dubois County were 
held in the home of William Anderson in the early 1820’s. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lindsey Alexander, whose letter, written to the Reverend William Harris in 
Kentucky, in June of 1812, had been instrumental in bringing about visits to 
Pike County from itinerant preachers, which later led to a great camp-meeting 
at White Oak Springs in the late summer of 1821, at which time the first 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Pike County was organized, again used 
her influence, through a persuasive letter to a circuit rider, to establish the 
Cumberland Presbyterian faith in Dubois County. 


Mrs. Alexander wrote a letter to the Reverend David Lowry’ of Kentucky 
inviting him to visit her husband, Ashbury Alexander, and herself, and hold 
religious services at the Alexander Camping Grounds, which were later to be 
known as Shiloh. David Lowry responded to this invitation in the late summer 
of 1822, and held a very great meeting. During this meeting, attended by some 
of the best-known circuit riders of the times, Richard Hargrave, a lad of 
eighteen, of the Highbanks Country in Pike County, heard a sermon by Mr. 
Lowry, and after the services held a long conversation and discussion with the 
minister, who encouraged the youth to follow his conscience, and dedicate his 
life to the ministry. 


David Lowry straightened out Richard Hargrave’s complex problem con- 
cerning the then popular belief in “Arianism,” and set the youth on a clear, 
straight, glorious path of Christian service, unequalled by any other Indiana 
minister of any denomination. 
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Richard Hargrave served God acceptably and powerfully over a period of 
fifty-eight years, preaching in ninety of the ninety-two counties of the state; in 
the autumn of 1871, he was placed on the superannuated list of the Methodist 
Church, but continued to preach as his impaired health would permit, and 
averaged two hundred sermons a year. He attended his last conference in Sep- 
tember, 1878, and from that time until the following March, preached one 
hundred and four sermons. He died June 23, 1879, one of the most influential 
and outstanding converts David Lowry had ever set on the path of service to 
the Master. 


From a small beginning, with earnest prayers and a great devotion to her 
Father’s work, Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey Alexander, by prayer and faith was in- 
strumental in establishing two Cumberland Presbyterian Churches in Southern 
Indiana, one at White Oak Springs in Pike County, the other at Shiloh in 
Dubois County. These churches were served by some of the most consecrated 
circuit-riders and itinerant preachers this country has ever known. 


Ashbury Alexander, the second husband of Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey, was a 
a leader in the Cumberland Church at Alexander’s Campgrounds, and an elder 
of the Shiloh organization. He was a devout man, thoroughly in sympathy with 
his wife’s religious activities. 


The Reverend James Ritchey, who served the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of Petersburg for several years, had emigrated from Kentucky to Du- 
bois County in 1823. Records show that Mr. Ritchey had entered land in the 
“Irish Settlement” as early as 1820, three years prior to moving his family to 
Indiana. 


The Reverend James Ritchey was one of the early elders of the Shiloh 
Church, and was present at the meeting at Portersville, Indiana, when the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Presbytery for Indiana was organized on Tuesday, 
April 18, 1824. This first State Presbytery held its fourth semi-annual meeting 
at Shiloh in Dubois County, October 2, 1827. In 1833, the Presbytery voted 
to discontinue its itinerary program, and the Shiloh and Union Churches chose 
the Reverend James Ritchey to be their minister. Two years later, in 1835, 
Mr. Ritchey accepted a call to the Petersburg Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
of Petersburg and remained here for eight years, until 1843. 


The Reverend James Ritchey had been a slave owner in Kentucky, but he 
had freed all of his slaves before he had moved his family to Dubois County, 
Indiana. Shortly after the family were established in their new home in the 
“Trish Settlement,” several of the former slaves appeared at the Ritchey home, 
begging to be taken in. They told their former master they were lonely, home- 
sick, and very dissatisfied without “their own home folkses,” and wanted to 
stay with their own dear “Massa and Missus” again. 


For the remainder of their lives, tradition tells us, Lillie, Lydia, Millie, Patsy, 
Julie, Bob, Bill and Jim stayed near the Ritchey family doing for them the 
same tasks they had been accustomed to performing in Kentucky. Lillie and 
Millie made names for themselves as excellent cooks. As their black friends 
died, the Ritchey family had each of them decently buried in the Mount Zion 
cemetery in Dubois County. Kind, considerate Christian folk like the Ritchey 
family held enviable places in the hearts of their faithful black slaves. 
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Among the Reverend Ritchey’s children there was a daughter, named Sarah, 
born in Kentucky, November 21, 1808. In young womanhood she married 
Louis Green of the “Irish Settlement.” Louis Green was one of the five mem- 
bers of the first Board of Trustees of Shiloh, founded on the site of the Alex- 
ander Camp Grounds. 


Sarah and Louis Green were the parents of four sons, all of whom were 
soldiers of the Civil War. Only one of them, John Green, returned home; he 
was a prisoner in the infamous Andersonville Prison for four months from 
December, 1862 until April of 1863. Aaron Green was killed in action; Nenian 
and his brother, William, died from illness contracted on the battlefields in 
their camp. Their mother, Sarah Ritchey Green, died February 23, 1886; the 
father, Louis Green, who was born November 21, 1809, preceded his wife 
in death by a few years, passing away on May 11, 1880. They are buried in 
the Shiloh church yard cemetery and imposing marble shafts mark their graves. 


The Reverend James Ritchey, who located in the Dubois County “Irish 
Settlement,” in 1823, served as a circuit rider and as a minister to two of the 
first Cumberland Presbyterian Churches organized in Dubois County, Shiloh 
and Union. Later, he was a minister of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
in Petersburg for eight years, 1835-1843, during which time he established a 
building fund for a future church building. In 1842, while Reverend Ritchey 
was still serving the congregation here, he saw the building he had dreamed of 
become a reality. The Cumberland Presbyterian congregation built its first 
house of worship on Walnut Street, between Eighth and Seventh Streets. That 
same year, Grandma Miley organized a Sunday School. 


Lastly, Shiloh has given us the ability, the interest and the loyalty of a fine 
Cumberland Presbyterian family, the Samuel E. Dillin family. 


Our senior elder, Mr. Dillin, is the grandson of one of the original members 
of the Shiloh First Board of Trustees. His grandfather, the first Samuel Dillin 
in the Irish Settlement, was a native of North Carolina. He had helped to 
build Shiloh Church in 1849, and to plan the church-yard about it. He died 
on April 22, 1876, and is the only “Real Son of the American Revolution” 
buried in the church-yard. His father was Captain Benjamin Dillin,*’ who 
fought in the Revolutionary War. 


Mr. Dillin’s father, Samuel Hugh Dillin, was a very ardent promoter of the 
preservation of Shiloh Church and the church-yard cemetery, To him more than 
to anyone else should be given the credit of its striking beauty today. Mr. Dillin 
had a vision, and worked unceasingly to bring that vision to reality. He died 
before he saw his vision perfected but others took up the work and today Shiloh 
is a very lasting memorial to those pioneer folk of the Irish Settlement and to 
their strict, strait-laced Presbyterianism. Each year a Memorial Service is held 
there, and brings descendants of the old settlers who founded the sacred spot 
from all over the United States together for the day. 


Shiloh is tied by many bonds to Presbyterianism in Petersburg. Mr. Dillin’s 
great interest and untiring efforts for the Main Street Presbyterian Church is 
an example of the abiding influence of devout Presbyterian ancestry, and the 


8On Benjamin Dillin’s war records the name is spelled “Dillon.” Different families use 
Bute: ways of spelling the name, Dillin (used in this manuscript), Dillon, Dillen and 
Dillan. 
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strict religious training of their children. A trite adage of other days, “Like 
father, like child,” is so true among Presbyterian families, whose 


“Clear dreams and solemn visions 

Told of things no gross ear could hear 

Dreams grew holy, put into action 

And work grew fair, through starry dreaming.” 


*Samuel Dillin and his wife, Jane McMahan Dillin, great-grandparents of 
Samuel E. Dillin, owned one of the twenty or thirty camps built on the Shiloh 
Camp-Grounds, originally known as “Alexander’s Camping Grounds.” Camp- 
meetings were usually held here in October of each year. Families brought their 
children and camped on the grounds for the entire month. Shiloh was built in 
1849. The Reverend James Ritchey was its first resident pastor and the Rever- 
end A. W. Strain of sainted memory was there for many years. 


* Arianism, relating to the doctrine of Arius, a theologian of the fourth cen- 


tury who taught that Christ was the noblest of men but that he was not divine, 
and the story of the Virgin Mary and Christ’s miraculous conception was a 


myth. The present followers of this religion are commonly called Unitarians. 
The doctrine is not too prevalent in the midwest and west, but still flourishes 
more or less hardily in the eastern section of the country. It was the cause of 
much unrest and speculation in the earlier days of our country’s religious up- 
heavals. 


Elizabeth Osbourne Miley was born in Kingston, Ulster County, New York, 
June 22, 1806. She was one of a family of thirteen children of Elias Osbourne, 
Sr., and his wife, Elizabeth Deutcher Osbourne. The family moved from New 
York to Ohio in 1813 where they lived for four years. In 1817, the family, now 
numbering eight children, came to Indiana and settled at White Oak Springs, 
in Pike County. Five children were born in Pike County. 


Grandma Miley was converted at the age of thirteen years in a camp-meeting 
at White Oak Springs, in the summer of 1821. She united with the first Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church organized in Pike County, on August 31, 1821. 
Grandma Miley organized the first Sunday School in the county in 1842; she 
served it faithfully as superintendent and teacher for many years, while being 
active in all other organizations of her beloved church, and a faithful attendant 
at all of its church services, and at the weekly prayer-meeting services. 


Grandma Miley was twice married. On September 7, 1824, at the age of 
nineteen years, she married John Finn, one of the earliest tavern keepers in the 
new village, Petersburg. Mr. Finn died several years later, May 4, 1829, leay- 


ing his wife with two small children, Sarah Jane, four years old, and John B., 
two months old. The son, John B., en route to the California gold fields, died 
at sea, March 8, 1853, age twenty-four years, and was buried in the waters of 
the Darien Strait. 


Grandma Miley was one of the busiest women of the village. She kept one 
of the best hotels in the town for many years, and her home was used for the 
meetings of the county court sessions for six years, 1830-1836, while a county 
court house was in the process of being built. 

On December 16, 1831, she was married to David Miley, a young widower 
4From ‘Philip and Mildred,’’ Adelaide Anne Proctor. 
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of the village, one of the most splendidly educated and highly respected citi- 
zens of Petersburg. Mr. Miley served with credit in several county offices, and 
held other appointments of importance in the affairs of a rapidly growing coun- 
ty seat. Mr. Miley died in 1851. He was buried by the side of his first wife 
in the Old Town Cemetery. 


Grandma Miley passed into Glory on December 24, 1896, at the advanced 
age of ninety years, six months and two days. She had lived a long, useful, 
Christian life, and is remembered gratefully by the church she loved and served 
so faithfully for a three-fourths century. Of her it can be said truly: 


“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord... ; 
they rest from their labours; and their works do follow them.” Revela- 
tion 14:18. 


Jeremiah Gladish, a wealthy landowner of Madison Township, and his wife, 
Mrs. Nancy Lindsey Gladish, were devout members of the first Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in Pike County, organized at White Oak Springs, a half- 
mile west of Petersburg, in August of 1821. 


Worship services were held by the congregation in the homes of members, 
or in the court house of the new county seat, Petersburg. In 1842, this congre- 
gation decided to erect a house of worship, Mr. and Mrs. Gladish were among 
the most generous contributors to this project. Mr. Gladish was a member of 
the First Board of Elders of the new Cumberland Presbyterian Church of 
Petersburg, and served on this important church board until his death. 


Jeremiah Gladish was born in North Carolina, September 1, 1783. He was 
the son of Richard Gladish, who had come to America from England in the 
later 1700’s, and had established a home in North Carolina. Richard Gladish 
was a carpenter by trade. He married a Miss Wright, whose family were resi- 
dents of Allen County, Kentucky. They were the parents of six sons and a 
daughter, John, James Wright, Richard, Gilliam, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Rebecca. 
Rebecca married a man named Spivy, and they lived in Richmond County, 
North Carolina. 


Soon after Jeremiah became of age, about 1804 or 1805, he emigrated to 
Kentucky settling near Bowling Green, Warren County. His brothers, James 
Wright, Richard and Gilliam, who had accompanied him made their homes 
here, Gilliam died in early manhood, unmarried. James Wright and Rich- 
ard married, started homes, lived and died in this settlement. 


Jeremiah met a comely young maiden, of Irish lineage, Nancy Lindsey, born 
July 16, 1788; they were married on December 7, 1806, when Nancy was just 
a few months past eighteen years of age and Jeremiah was twenty-three. Here 
within the next few years, two of their children, Betsey Ann and James, were 
born. 

Then, sometime about 1810, they emigrated to Southern Indiana, where 
they were to have many years of happy, contented, fruitful life. They were 
accompanied by Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey, a widow, very possibly Nancy’s moth- 
er, and by Isaiah Gladish, the brother of Jeremiah. Mrs, Elizabeth Lindsey and 
Mrs. Nancy Gladish are said to have been the first folk of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian faith to cross the Ohio River and introduce this denomination into 
Indiana. Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey was instrumental in getting circuit riders to 
come to White Oak Springs for the Big Camp Meeting of 1821, from which 
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the new church sprang; and she also is credited in getting the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Churches organized at Portersville and at Shiloh in Dubois County. 


The Gladish party arrived at White Oak Springs, Pike County, sometime in 
the year 1810; they lived within the safe shelter of the White Oak Springs 
stockade, occupying one of its numerous blockhouses for several years, for these 
were years of great danger; Indian bands still lurked in the dense Southern 
Indiana forests, sallying forth to loot and burn the isolated cabins, destroy 
gardens and patches of corn, steal livestock, and kill the unprotected settlers. 


Jeremiah and Isaiah Gladish served during the War of 1812 as soldiers; and 
soon after its close, Isaiah, who had never married, died. During this time, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey had married Ashbury Alexander, a young man from 
Dubois County, and had moved to the neighborhood of the Shiloh Camping 
Grounds in Dubois County. Jeremiah, who was a farmer by inclination, now 
bought a sizeable tract of land in Madison Township, and built a comfortable 
double log cabin upon it and moved his family to their new home. 


As the years passed, and he and Nancy welcomed other sons to their little 
family group, Jeremiah continued to buy more land, until when he passed away, 
on November 9, 1868, within a few weeks of his eighty-fifth year of life, he 
left a very fine farm of 225 acres to his wife and their six children, Betsey Ann, 
James, Henry, Richard, Lowry, and Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah Gladish had builded well for the future of his children. He had 
undergirded their lives with fine Christian principles, with strict moral train- 
ing, and with Christian examples; he had provided for their material needs with 
the security that stems from habits of thrift and industry, together with land 
from which to garner a living; and — he had provided even better than he 
knew; for Jeremiah Gladish could not foresee that something like a century 
and a quarter after he would have passed into eternity, his great- and great- 
great-grandchildren would not only continue to till his broad, rich acres of fine 
farmlands, embellishing them with modern homes and furnishings, but those 
same broad, rolling acres would also be dotted with rich oil wells, yielding 
black gold for those who today bear his name so proudly. 


After the death of her beloved husband, Nancy Gladish continued to live 
on in the only Indiana home she had known, and for five years, until she joined 
the “Choir Invisible” in death, on June 18, 1878, within a few weeks of her 
eighty-fifth birthday she was tenderly cared for by her third son, Richard Gla- 
dish and his good wife, Eliza Ann Foster Gladish. Richard Gladish, born De- 
cember 18, 1818, lived his entire life of about seventy years on the farm where 
he was born. Over the years he bought back from his brothers and sister the 
share of the farm each had inherited from their father until before his death he 
owned the entire original 220 acres which Jeremiah and Nancy Gladish had 
accumulated. 


On December 15, 1839, Richard was married to Eliza Ann Foster, who was 
born in Sheffield, England, March 18, 1819, and had come to America about 
1825. Eliza Ann Gladish was the niece of Matthew Foster, a prominent mer- 
chant and business man of Pike County in its beginning years. She was the 
sister of Isabel Foster Davidson, whose husband, Thomas Davidson, was one 
of the first elders of The Old School Presbyterian Church, 


Richard and Eliza Ann Gladish had a family of eight children: William H., 
Nancy J., Masten T., Louis K., Eleanor Isabel, Jeremiah Wright and Rich- 
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ard E. One daughter, Eleanor Isabel, named for her mother’s two sisters, mar- 
ried Winfield Scott Hunter of Jasper, Indiana. 


A son, Jeremiah Wright, born March 1, 1855, was an outstanding citizen of 
Petersburg for some years, the owner and publisher of The Petersburg Press, 
1881-1888. Jeremiah W. Gladish was reared on the Madison Township farm, 
attended the public schools of the township, and when about nineteen years 
of age enrolled in Indiana University, where he studied law. Two years later, 
1877, he transferred to the University of Michigan and completed his law 
studies, graduating with an LL.B degree. After graduation he practiced law 
in Martin County for a time, but in 1881 returned to Petersburg, bought the 
Petersburg Press, and became a good newspaperman. Failing health forced his 
retirement in the summer of 1888 and he died August 30, 1889. 


On April 12, 1882, he had married Miss Louisa A. Oppelt, a native of Penn- 
sylvania who had come to Petersburg with her parents and a sister, Miss Imelda 
Oppelt, to make their home. They were the parents of one child, Foster Op- 
pelt Gladish, born in April of 1883. 


Jeremiah Wright Gladish united with the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
by profession of faith in February of 1882, and some months later, on October 
92, his wife, Mrs. Louisa O. Gladish, united with the church by letter, In 
October of 1883 they brought their infant son to the altar for baptism, ad- 
ministered by the Reverend J. B. Madden. 


In April of 1882 Jeremiah Gladish was elected to the Board of Deacons and 
was ordained and installed in this office in May, and at the meeting following 
this service he was duly elected Clerk of the Session. He served for two years 
in this office until September of 1884 when he was succeeded by Thomas S. 
Smith. 


Mr. Gladish passed away August 30, 1889, and eight years later his only 
son, Foster Oppelt Gladish, died after more than fourteen months of illness, 
on July 25, 1897. Foster was fourteen years of age at the time of his death. 
Mrs. Gladish continued to serve the church as its organist until failing health 
forced her to resign. She died June 6, 1906, but her memory lingers on and 
her work in the church is still a beneficent influence. 


The love which pioneer parents entertained for their ministers is shown by 
the many times they named one of their children for some especially beloved 
circuit rider or saintly exhorter. Jeremiah and Nancy Gladish always kept the 
latchstring hanging out, and food warm on the wide hearth, for any wander- 
ing minister who might be passing through the settlement. Everyone knew 
what a hospitable home theirs was, and that a warm welcome awaited any 
cold, hungry wayfarer. 


It is no surprise, then, to find them giving their fourth son the name, Lowry, 
in honor of that beloved saint, David Lowry, who rode the circuit tirelessly 
from east to west, and from north to south, ever busy about his Master’s work. 
Lowry Gladish, born July 10, 1822, must have been very proud of that noble 
name, for certainly his entire life was a worthy testimony of the honor he felt 
to bear the name of so saintly a man as David Lowry. Lowry Gladish lived a 
long, good life; he married Easter Alexander, and they were the parents of 
five children: Isaac M., Richard J., Sarah E., Charles J. and Mary E. 


Some fifty years ago, at a Gladish reunion of the family, four generations 
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were represented, all males, and all born in Madison Township: Lowry Gla- 
dish, born July 10, 1822; his son, Charles J. Gladish, born December 5, 1854; 
his grandson, Montgomery B. Gladish, born May 17, 1881; and his great- 
grandson, Forest C. Gladish, born October 3, 1902. 


The Main Street Presbyterian Church is fortunate to have the great-grandson 
of one of its first elders on its Session Board today, and other descendants of 
this fine Pike County family active in various other branches of the church’s 
many worthwhile activities. This family has been one of the strong bulwarks 
of the church since the day of its organization. 


Colonel Isaac O. Gladish was elected to the office of an elder on December 
29, 1951 to succeed Lee N. Harris who had resigned. Mrs. Mabel Gladish 
Ashby, with her family, and Mrs. Estella Smith, and her daughter, Mrs. Ruth 
Smith Hammond, are other great-grandchildren of these devout people who 
built the strong foundations of the present church, undergirding it with their 
dedicated lives, prayers, toils, sacrifices, and gold. They practiced an axiom 
which that wisest of men, who wrote the famous Bible Book of Proverbs, 
recommends: Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old 
he will not depart from it—Proverbs 22:6. 


About fifteen years ago, Richard Gladish, at the request of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church at Petersburg, sawed a block of wood from the joist in the 
old house, which had originally been sawed with a whip-saw, and gave it to 
the church to be made into a gavel. — The Pike County Democrat. 


Soon after its organization at Sudds Creek near Nashville, Tennessee, in 
1810, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church established its own publishing 
house at Russellville. Its first publication in 1821 was “THE CONFESSION 
OF FAITH OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH,” and this 
book was followed in 1824 by a second one, “THE CUMBERLAND PRES- 
BYTERIAN HYMN BOOK.” 


Two interesting books which belonged to Jeremiah and Nancy Lindsey 
Gladish are now in the possession of a great-granddaughter, Mrs. Estella 
Smith. Mrs. Smith is a valued member of the Main Street Presbyterian Church. 
She served for more than a decade as Superintendent of the Junior Department 
of the Church School. She and her daughter, Mrs. Ruth Smith Hammond, are 
interested, loyal supporters of all departments of the church work and are the 
type of Christian leaders one would expect of descendants of the upright Jere- 
miah and his exemplary wife, Nancy Lindsey Gladish. 


With these two interesting books Mrs. Smith has a Holy Bible printed from 
stereotype plates in 1830 in New York; and a small New Testament with no 
distinguishing date, since its flyleaves and its first and last pages are missing. 
However, from the kind and style of binding, the paper, type and make-up 
used, one judges it is of the same period as the other books, 1821-1830. 


The books are well-preserved, and are bound in brown leather, stained, 
scratched, and scuffed by more than a century of use and age; the pages are 
yellowed and stained with time, and one touches them gently, with bated 
breath, almost feeling the soft coolness of fingers that had turned their pages 
lovingly in the long, long ago. 


The copy of the first edition of the Cumberland Presbyterian Discipline is 
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the most priceless of the four old books. Cumberland Presbyterian families of 
those early years, like those of the Old School families, cherished their Disci- 
pline almost as much as they did their Holy Bible, and every orthodox Cum- 
berland Presbyterian family had a copy of the Discipline, and studied it as 
carefully as he studied his Bible. 


The title page of this old book was interesting in every way, and read: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: CONTAINING 
THE CONFESSION OF FAITH: A CATECHISM: THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND DISCIPLINE, AND A DIRECTORY FOR THE WORSHIP 
OF GOD. 


RATIFIED AND ADOPTED BY THE SYNOD OF CUMBERLAND, 
HELD AT SUDDS’ CREEK, IN TENNESSEE STATE, APRIL 5TH, 
1814, AND CONTINUED BY ADJOURNMENTS, UNTIL THE 9TH 
OF THE SAME MONTH. 


RUSSELLVILLE 
Printed by Charles Rhea 
For the Publishers 


1821. 


There is an introduction of one and a quarter pages, addressed “TO THE 
CHRISTIAN READER,” setting forth the need of and the reason for a Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Discipline, and outlining the reason for the separation 
of the new denomination from the Presbyterian Body. They pointed out that 
the new Discipline follows the plan of the Westminster Divines in their Con- 
fession, Shorter Catechism, and Directory of Worship, but in a foot-note, ex- 
plains the omission of the Longer Catechism, and states they have necessarily 
made considerable alterations in the Discipline, but not in the general plan 
of Church Government, which they deem the best extant. 


The Constitution included: The Confession of Faith, with its thirty-three 
separate articles; The Catechism, Ratified and Adopted by the Synod of Cum- 
berland. (This is the Shorter Catechism, with its one hundred and seven ques- 
tions and their answers.); The Ten Commandments; and The Lord’s Prayer. 
(The Longer Catechism and The Apostle’s Creed are omitted.) The Form of 
Government includes nineteen chapters; the Forms of Process in Judicatories 
of this Church; and The Directory of Worship in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; and a Table of Contents. 


On a fly leaf of this “Discipline” in ink that is faded and brown, a name and 
a date is written in the flamboyant script of that period— Jeremiah Gladish, 
His Book. August 1, 1832. In pencil, almost too dim for deciphering, are other 
names and dates: Richard Gladish, His Book, October 4, 1841; and another 
notation: The Constitution of The Cumberland Presbyterian Church approved 
by Richard Gladish, May 8, 1852. There is still another dimly pencilled date: 
James R. Gladish, he was borned 9th February, 1812. This being 27th of 
August, 1819 he is going to school. 
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The Cumberland Presbyterian Hymn Book, published in 1824, is a small, 
thick book, bound in brown leather, and is very splendidly preserved. There 
are several names and dates written in ink on the fly leaves. One, Susan Lind- 
sey, Her Book, intrigued me greatly. Who, we wonder, could Susan have been, 
sister, niece, or sister-in-law of Nancy? Just below this intriguing name is that 


of Jeremiah Gladish, and Nancy’s name is written on a page with several un- 
readable, faded lines. 


The title page of this hymnal reads: 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN HYMN BOOK: 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF THE PIOUS OF ALL DENOMINA- 
TIONS: CONTAINING HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SONGS SELECT- 
ED FROM THE MOST APPROVED AUTHORS. 


BY WILLIAM HARRIS 


Let the inhabitants of the Rock sing, let them shout from the tops of the 
mountains.—Isaiah 42:11. 


This hymn book contains the words of three hundred twenty-five hymns, 
listed by first lines, alphabetically arranged, on the thirteen-page index, but 
there is not one note of music. At that time, hymns were lined, and a tuning- 
fork set the pitch for the singers. Twenty-one of these hymns are used fre- 
quently today in our worship services, as “How Firm A Foundation;” “Come, 
Thou Fount Of Every Blessing;” “When I Survey The Wondrous Cross,” and 
“O, For A Thousand Tongues to Sing.” 


One page of the book is devoted to “A PARTICULAR INDEX.” It lists 
seventeen different subjects, and gives the page on which hymns applying to 
that particular subject are found. These subjects include: God; Character of 
Christ; Family Worship; Before Sermon; After Sermon; Prayermeeting; The 
Church; Common Use; Awakening and Invitation; Sickness, Death and Judg- 
ment; Baptism; Lord’s Supper; Christmas and New Year; Weddings; and Spir- 
itual Songs. A few of the unusual titles not heard today are: “The Lord on 
Mortal Worms Looks Down;” “Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne;” “My Soul 
Shall Quit This Mournful Vale,” and “My Soul on Awful Subjects Roll.” Many 
of these hymns are doleful and depressing. A New Year’s hymn begins: 


“Lo, another year has gone; Quickly have the seasons passed; 
This we enter now upon, Will to many be the last.” 


Christmas hymns included: “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks;” 
“Hark, The Herald Angles Sing;” “Rejoice, Lift Up Your Eyes,” and “Behold! 
the Day; the Appointed. Day.” 


The Bible, published in 1830, had the title page and several pages of the 
Book of Genesis missing, but the New Testament title page was interesting 
and read: “The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, Trans- 
lated out of the original Greek and with the Former Translation Diligently 
Compared and Revised. Stereotyped Edition — New York. Stereotyped by 
A. Chandler. For The American Bible Society. — 1880. (Non-pararail — 12 
mo.)” 
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On the reverse side of the page, there is a list of Scripture Measures, a Table 
of Scripture Weights and Money; a Table of Time; Days of the Week, and 
Hours of the Day, reckoning from sunrise, and night from sunset; the Bible 
Watches, divided into four watches, each of three hours length. 


Matthew Watson Foster, a merchant prince of Southern Indiana in its earlier 
days, and his beautiful wife, Eleanor Johnson Foster, were substantial mem- 
bers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Petersburg and were among the 
most liberal donors to its building fund for its first church building erected 
in 1842. 


Matthew Foster was a prominent figure in the development of the town, 
Petersburg. He came here in 1827 from Portersville, Dubois County, where he 
had lived for some years conducting a thriving business by flat-boats between 
Portersville and the New Orleans markets. He established a lucrative business 
here, served for some years as a probate judge of the courts, and identified 
himself with the business, legal and social life of the town. 


Matthew Foster was born June 22, 1800, in Gilesfield, County of Durham, 
England, the youngest of a family of several children of George and Jane 
Watson Foster. The mother, fifty-six years old when Matthew was born, 
acknowledged in her last years, “This son of my old age is especially dear to 
me.” Matthew never attended a day of school in his entire life, yet he was 
well-educated. His mother taught him to read, write and do simple arithmetic, 
and gave him a very thorough training in Bible. Matthew early learned the 
habit of daily Bible reading and prayer, a habit followed in his own busy life 
by his great-grandson, John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 


The Foster family came to America in 1815. They settled first in the Mo- 
hawk Valley, New York. In 1817 they moved to Southern Indiana and entered 
land for a home-site on a hilltop in Jefferson Township, Pike County, a mile 
east of Algiers. Two graves enclosed by an iron fence lie very close to this 
cabin site. Here George Foster, who died in 1823, age 79 years, and Jane 
Watson Foster, who died in 1834, age 89 years, lie peacefully sleeping near 
the boundary lines of a once famous garden, Delectable Hill. 


Matthew Foster, at the age of 29 years, married the beautiful seventeen-year 
old Eleanor Johnson of Madison Township on June 18, 1829. They began their 
married life in a double log cabin on a hilltop site just a short mile southwest 
of the village. There, on March 2, 1836, their third child, John Watson Foster, 
was born and spent the first ten years of his life. The family moved to Evans- 
ville in 1846 where the mother died several years later, leaving a family of 


six children. 


Eleanor Johnson Foster, born in 1812, was a charter member of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church organized at White Oak Springs during the great 
camp-meeting of August, 1821. Mrs. Foster was a very beautiful, well-educated 
young woman, noted for her gracious hospitality, her charity, her devout life, 
her devotion to her family, and her loyalty to her church. 


Eleanor’s father, John J. Johnson, son of a Revolutionary soldier,’ buried in 
a country graveyard in Madison Township, was himself a brave soldier in the 
Battle of Tippecanoe, Territorial Secretary of William Henry Harrison, Gover- 


5Robert Johnson buried in Johnson Graveyard. Grave marked with a government stone. He 
fought valiantly in the Battle of Tippecanoe. 
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nor of Indiana Territory, and served in the State Legislature during the first 
eight years following its organization. 


Their home in Madison Township was a palatial mansion in the undeveloped 
Indiana forests of 1830. It was a large frame house, one of the few of its kind 
in the entire county, and was furnished luxuriously with beautiful things 
brought at great expense overland from the east, and most unusual for a fron- 
tier, had a library well stocked with books. Eleanor Johnson was a cultured, 
educated lady. 


John W. Foster graduated from the schools of Evansville in 1851 and en- 
rolled in Indiana University. He graduated with two degrees, an A.B. and an 
A.M., in 1855, and was the valedictorian of his class. He enrolled in Harvard 
Law School and after completing his law course there returned to Evansville, 
and along with the practice of his profession served for a time as postmaster 
for the growing town. When the Civil War spread its black clouds over the 
land John W. Foster enlisted, and for four full years, 1861-1865, served first 
as a major and later as a colonel. This regiment, which saw some of the blood- 
iest fighting of the war, was mustered out June 22, 1865, and the men dis- 
charged. 


Sometime after the close of the war John Watson Foster entered upon a 
long diplomatic career. He served as Minister to Mexico, 1873-1880, was 
Minister to Russia, 1881-1882, to Spain, 1883-1885, and in 1892 succeeded 
James G. Blaine as Secretary of State under his good friend. Benjamin Harri- 
son, President of the United States. In 1893 Mr. Foster represented the United 
States at Paris in the Behring Sea arbitration, and acted several times as Pleni- 
potentiary in negotiations of reciprocity treaties, and as a peace commissioner 
and envoy of the United States in international arbitrations. He was one of 
the greatest men Petersburg ever produced. 


Today his grandson, John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State under President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, carries on many of the fine traditions of two of the 
distinguished old families of my church, the Johnson and the Foster families. 
John Foster Dulles has had all the fine backgrounds for his present position 
to make him a really great man; his grandfather, John Watson Foster, an 
outstanding Christian and an unsurpassed diplomat; his uncle, Robert Lansing, 
a fine diplomat and Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson; and his father, 
a noted Presbyterian minister. John Foster Dulles keeps the traditions of his 
family alive; he attends church every Sunday morning he is in Washington at 
the National Presbyterian Church; he reads his Bible for a half hour each 
night before he retires; he is a student; and he enjoys spending as much time 
as he can salvage from public duties with his wife and family. 


Mrs. Sarah Jane Finn Ash,” daughter of John Finn and his wife, Elizabeth 
Osbourne Finn, was born in a cottage located at the corner of Sycamore and 
Seventh Streets, on July 29, 1825. 


Mrs. Ash was a very extraordinary woman, beautiful, well-educated, very 
talented; she had a high, clear, dulcet soprano voice, which she used for the 
glory of her Master. She was a student at Blythe-wood Academy, where she 
taught later, and was a successful teacher in the schools of Pike and Dubois 
Counties for many years. Some of the most outstanding men and women of 
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both counties, judges, lawyers, doctors, teachers and musicians had been her 
pupils. 

Mrs. Ash was converted at the age of fifteen years, and was received into 
the membership of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Petersburg by 
profession of faith, on July 14, 1841. She served her church faithfully for 
fifty-five years, as organist, choir-leader, Sunday School teacher, president of 
The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, a zealous worker in The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and in the line of Christian service, she visited 
the county jail weekly to read the Bible, pray, sing and talk with the unfor- 
tunate prisoners. 


Sarah Jane Finn was married to Richard D. Tislow on March 4, 1852. The 
following year, in February of 1853, Richard and his brother-in-law, John B. 
Finn, started upon an adventurous journey to the gold fields of California, 
with highest hopes of bringing home a fortune in gold. They made the entire 
trip by water, by way of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans, 
where they transferred to a clipper ship for the journey across the Gulf of 
Mexico, and up the California coast on the Pacific Ocean. Soon after leaving 
New Orleans, John B. Finn sickened and on March 18, 1858, at the age of 
twenty-four years, he died. He was buried in the waters of the Darien Strait, 
and his brother-in-law made the remainder of the trip alone. 


In the spring of 1854, another group of Petersburg’s adventurous young 
men decided to make an overland trip to California, and the intrepid Sarah 
Jane Tislow persuaded them to let her be one of their company. It is said 
Mrs. Tislow was the only Indiana woman who made an overland trip to the 
gold fields of California. 


To share this California adventure with her husband, Mrs. Tislow not only 
endured the dangers and privations of the overland trip, but she worked. as 
a cook and housekeeper at the mining camp. Every Saturday evening after 
the miners had come in from their week’s work at the placer camps, and 


had eaten their evening meal, Mrs. Tislow would mount to a table top and 
sing hymns for them. Often they would keep her singing until the dawn of 


the Sabbath morning. 


Mrs. Tislow’s favorite hymn was “Rock of Ages.” It became the favorite 
hymn of the miners, who also liked “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” Sometimes Mrs. Tislow would vary her songs with a reading 
from the Bible, and the miners would listen reverently. The miners called the 
lovely Sarah their “Sweet-throated song-bird.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Tislow returned to Indiana sometime in the 1850's. She 
brought several small bags of gold nuggets home with her; they were the 
gifts from those grateful miners, whose lot had been made happier for them 
by her willing service and her sweet singing. Mr. Tislow died in June of 1866, 
leaving Sarah Jane with three small children, Elizabeth, John and Hugh D. 


After some months of widowhood, Mrs. Tislow married James Lewis Ash, 
a wealthy farmer living just south of town, on a farm now known as the 
Fulsche farm. Immediately after their marriage, on June 12, 1867, Mr. Ash 


declared his intention of adopting his three step-children, which he did at the 
first opportunity, giving them legally the names Elizabeth, John and Hugh D. 


Ash. The Reverend Orlando E. Hart, who served the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church for a year, 1876-1877, married the beautiful Elizabeth Eleanor 
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Ash, and John Ash found happiness with Miss Laura Stock as his wife. Hugh 
D. died in early childhood and is buried on the family lot in Walnut Hills 
Cemetery. 

Mrs. Ash was left a widow in December of 1882, when James Lewis Ash 
died, leaving her with two daughters, Sarah and Adeline. Sarah Ash, who was 
commonly called Sally, married Dr. William H. Russell, for many years a wide- 
ly known and popular practicing physician of Petersburg, and they had a large 
family of children. After some years, they moved to a small town in Missouri, 
where they both died and are buried. Adeline became the wife of a prominent 
young farmer of Madison Township, Brackett Barker. They had one daughter, 
Mrs. Eleanor Barker Snodgrass, an eminent lawyer of Indianapolis. In her more 
mature years, Mrs. Adeline Barker entered a medical school, and studied medi- 
cine. After her graduation from college, she located at Martinsville, where she 
enjoyed quite a good practice for many years. 


Sarah Jane Finn Ash died on July 18, 1896, preceding her aged mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Miley, in death by more than five months. She was seventy-one years 
of age, and from early childhood she had devoted her time and talents to the 
service of her Lord. She had lived a long, rich, full, consecrated life, and is 
gratefully and lovingly remembered as a brave, true, Christian wife and mother, 
and a loyal follower of Christ. 


Funeral services were held at the Cumberland Presbyterian Church at ten 
o’clock, Wednesday morning, July 15, with the Reverend J. W. Elder officiat- 
ing, and burial was made on the family lot in Walnut Hills Cemetery. 


Mrs. Emmeline Thornton, whose name is closely associated with Cumberland 
Presbyterianism in the religious circles of Pike County particularly, is quite 
well known in state and nation for her many philanthropies, in religious and 
educational fields. 


Emmeline and a twin sister, Caroline, were born April 28, 1829, in a double 
log-cabin on a farm about four miles west of Petersburg, in Madison Township 
This site is best known to people today as the Honorable Joseph D. Barker farm. 


The twins, Emmeline and Caroline, were daughters of David and Elizabeth 
Harbison Wease, of the pioneer families from Knox and Dubois Counties. Da- 
vid was born in Knox County in 1792. He was well-educated; his family was 
an outstanding one, in culture, education, religion, and wealth. David became 
a successful business man, and a prominent, highly respected citizen of Pike 
County in the earlier years of its history. Elizabeth, born in 1796, was the 
daughter of James Harbison, a pioneer settler of Dubois County, who had 
fought with the Virginia Militia during the American Revolution. 


After their marriage, David and Elizabeth Wease came to live in Madison 
Township, Pike County, where they reared a family of boys and girls. David 
Wease died during the early 1840’s. Several years later, on December 2, 1849, 
his widow married a wealthy bachelor, Dr. Joseph Davisson* who had been 
the surgeon on Commodore Oliver H. Perry’s flag-ship during the memorable 
Battle of Lake Erie, on September 10, 1818. 


On March 18, 1848, at the age of nineteen years, Emmeline was married 
to Stillman Adye, of Adyeville, Perry County, Indiana, and moved there to 
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make her home. They were hard years; three children were born, two daugh- 
ters, both of whom died in infancy, and a son, William, born in 1854. In 1856, 
her young husband died. The young widow, with her two-year-old son, re- 
turned to Petersburg. The son, William, died in 1863, at the age of nine years. 

In the mid-fifties, a young stranger from the east, Nicholas Wilson Thornton, 
drifted into Petersburg and opened a drug store. The newcomer was a very 
reticent man, who seemed to be entirely alone in the world. He attended strictly 
to business, but his ability and hard common sense was soon recognized and 
he began to build a substantial place for himself in the business life of the 
village. In 1866, he was elected to serve on the Board of Trustees of the Town 
Council. In 1870, he was re-elected to the same office. He was very astute, and 
folk often sought his advice concerning business transactions. 


It was largely through his enterprise that The Citizen’s State Bank, the first 
bank in the village, was established. He became one of its ten stockholders. 
The Citizen’s State Bank began business on December 1, 1878, with McCrillus 
Gray, President, and Nicholas Wilson Thornton, Cashier. Mr. Thornton served 
in this responsible position for thirteen years, until his death, April 24, 1886. 


Mrs. Emmeline Wease Adye and Mr. Nicholas W. Thornton were married 
on April 20, 1858. They enjoyed a very pleasant, satisfying companionship, 
which lasted for twenty-eight years, ending with Mr. Thornton’s death. During 
those years of companionship, the only shadow on their happiness seemed to 
be the death of their four children, Emma Jane, Anna, Mary, and Wilson Nicho- 
las, all of whom passed away in infancy. 


During Mrs. Thornton’s childhood and that period of adolescence when she 
should have acquired an education, her opportunities had been limited and 
she had received only the rudiments of an education. Being shrewd and eager 
to learn, she had grasped every opportunity to increase her store of knowledge, 
but she was very conscious of her meagre education, and embarrassed by it. 
Under the expert, kindly tutelage of her devoted husband, she learned to man- 
age her affairs competently, and since she possessed a keen analytical mind, 
good common sense, and a real flair for business, she learned quickly the things 
he was careful to teach her. While he lived, Mr. Thornton was a very devoted 
husband, and enjoyed the cheerful home she made for him. Later, when Mrs. 
Thornton was left, a childless widow, she permitted herself to carry out some 
of the fine projects she and Mr. Thornton had planned together. 


In 1890, when a great need for a home for aged and retired ministers and 
their families, widows and retired missionaries was felt, Dr. W. J. Darby and 
the Reverend J. H. Miller interested Mrs. Thornton in the project, and she 
gave liberally to the financing of such a home. This project gained much favor- 
able publicity for Mrs. Thornton. This home was located on Lincoln Avenue, 
in Evansville, Indiana and cost $7,000. It was named “The Thornton Home,” 
in honor of the principal donor. Mrs. Thornton had asked as a special favor 
that Mrs. Julia B. Madden of Gibson City, Illinois, a very dear friend of long 
standing, should be chosen for the matron of the home. Mrs. Madden, whose 
husband, the Reverend James B. Madden, had served the Petersburg church for 
six years, 1877-1883, was made the first matron of the Home and continued 
there until her death. 


The Thornton Home was completely destroyed by fire in 1907. When the 
home was rebuilt, it was set on a new site, at Newburgh and was enlarged. 
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Through the years three new buildings were added now The Thornton Home 
comprises four buildings, the latest of which has just been completed and was 
dedicated on Sunday afternoon, October 18, 1953. This newest building is an 
infirmary and is called The S. Forrest Stitt Building, in honor of the Reverend 
Samuel Forrest Stitt, D.D., who at 85, is still very active, doing many needful 
things about the Home. 


In December of 1892, Mrs. Thornton gave to Pike County The Thornton 
Orphans’ Home, a commodious, completely equipped red brick building, set on 
two acres of ground. It was a memorial to her husband, Nicholas W. Thornton. 


With the gift of a Home, Mrs. Thornton included another gift, a very pretty 
hill-top plot of ground in Walnut Hills Cemetery, marked with a handsome 
block of plain gray granite, with two short words carved upon it, “Thornton 
Home.” Only three times in the sixty-one years has the sod on that ground 
been broken, but it is a constant reminder that a big-hearted childless mother 
cared very much for the motherless children who lie there. 


In 1900 Mrs. Thornton, who remembered with regret the all too few oppor- 
tunities for an education, gave $25,000 to the James Milliken University, a 
Cumberland controlled school at Decatur, Illinois. Later four students enrolled 
in this university from the local Cumberland Presbyterian Church: Marguerite 
B. Gray, Bessie Lamb, Jessie Lemmon, and Ray H. Oliphant. Mr. Oliphant 
graduated from the university with high honors in 1906. Mrs. Thornton had 
given a generous sum of several thousands of dollars to the Cumberland Uni- 
versity at Lebanon, Tennessee at an earlier period. 


Mrs. Thornton was a charter member of The Petersburg Chapter No. 82, 
Order of Eastern Star. She enjoyed the pleasant friendliness and the invigorat- 
ing relaxation of its meetings. On December 18, 1903, she attended a party 
at the lodge room honoring her good friend James Shawhan who was cele- 
brating his eightieth birthday anniversary. Mrs. Thornton had a delightful eve- 
ning, and was in a very genial holiday mood. Shortly after she had returned 
home, she suffered a severe heart attack, from which she did not rally. She 
passed away shortly after midnight, at the age of 74 years, seven months and 
eighteen days. 


Even in death, she continued to bless the town in which she had spent most 
of her years, and the church in which she had loved to worship. In her will, 
$2,000 was set aside for the Church Trust Fund; $1,000 for The Thornton 
Orphan Home; $1,000 for The Thornton Home in Evansville; $2,000 to the 
Commissioners of Pike County for the maintenance of the Orphan Home; $500 
for the upkeep of Walnut Hills Cemetery; and the residue, amounting to about 
$25,000 was left to The Petersburg High School for the building of an annex. 
This Annex was completed in 1907. The corner stone bears this inscription: 


In Memory of Mrs. Emeline Thornton, MDCCCCVIL. 
“| this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her.” St. Mark 14:9. 


In the summer of 1892, Mrs. Emmeline Thornton began the construction of 
an $8,000 two-story, red brick home, on two acres of ground, fronting Ninth 
Street, between Locust and Maple Streets, with Tenth Street bounding the 
north side of Lot 164. 
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The house, completed the first week in December, was set in the center 
of the southwest corner of these two acres; the remaining ground was used 
for a large playground and a kitchen garden. Every summer this garden has 
provided an abundance of fresh vegetables for the Home’s tables, and has 
helped to keep food costs low; the large, pleasant playgrounds, on the north 


side of the Home have provided adequate outdoor entertainment for the chil- 
dren. 


Eight large rooms, a bath, two halls, and a pretty reception room with a 
fireplace, kitchen and dining room were comfortably and adequately furnished, 
and the Home with its two acres of ground were given, debt-free, to the Pike 
County Commissioners for a home for orphans. 


On Thursday afternoon, December 8, 1892, the Reverend W. R. Darby, 
of Evansville assisted by the Reverend Amzi Freeman of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. W. D. Law, of the Hornady Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, dedicated the Home with pretty services. During this program, 
Father Freeman unveiled a handsome crayon portrait of Mrs. Thornton, pre- 
sented to the Home by its first Board. 


This crayon portrait was hung beside one of Nicholas W. Thornton which 
Mrs. Thornton had hung before the opening of the Home. In his brief remarks, 
Mr. Freeman referred most feelingly to Mrs. Thornton’s magnificent generosity, 
her great tenderness and solicitude for orphaned children, and called her “a 
real Mother of Orphans,” a name which she wore with humble pride for the 


rest of her life. 


Replying to Mr. Freeman’s remarks, Mrs. Thornton expressed her surprise 
and pleasure for the gift from the Home Board, and said: “This home is a me- 
morial for my dear husband, Nicholas W. Thornton. It was one of his last re- 
quests as he lay dying. He said he trusted God would lead me to do this work 
for him. It has been a pleasure to be able to carry out his wishes.” 


The Reverend W. D. Law closed the program with a few eulogistic remarks 
and a beautiful prayer. A large number of interested people attended this dedi- 
cation and Open House. 


Miss Anna Fanning from North Manchester, Indiana, was the first matron 
for the Home. Among others who followed her were Mrs. Harriet Brashears, 
Miss Delia Gressell, Mrs. Oma Bradfield, and the present matron, Miss Mary 
Evans of Winslow, who has been serving there about eight years. There have 
been times in the past when there have been fifty children in the Home; at 
present eight are making their homes in it, five girls and three boys. The Home 
opened with eight children in it, but within a few weeks, the number had in- 
creased to thirty. 


In the “History of Pike and Dubois Counties,” published by The Goodspeed 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1885, there is a mention of the name, “Mrs. Mary 
Ann Park” .. . as one of the liberal donors to the building fund for the new 
church which was erected in 1886. This name should be “Mrs. Mary Ann 
Parker.” Mrs. Parker was a sister of Mrs. Emmeline Thornton and was one of 
the devout, interested members of the church, as liberal with her gifts to the 
church as her sister, Mrs. Thornton. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Parker“ was one of the large family of sons and daughters of 
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David and Elizabeth Wease, who had come to Pike County about 1814, and 
had settled on a large, fertile farm in Madison Township, best known to us 
today as the farm of the late Honorable Joseph D. Barker, who married one 
of the Wease sisters, Minerva Ann. 


Mary Ann Wease was twice married. Her first husband was Harvey A. 
Gray."2 He died sometime between 1849 and 1857, leaving her with a small 
daughter, Margaret Jane Gray, born January 29, 1847. This daughter is best 
remembered as “Jenny” Posey, “Jenny” being the name given her affectionately 
during her childhood by her family. On October 21, 1857, Mrs. Mary Ann Gray 
married a second time, George E. Parker. 


George E. Parker was a Civil War veteran; he enlisted in Company E, Sixty- 
fifth Regiment, commanded by Colonel John W. Foster, in July of 1862, and 
served three years until he was mustered out on June 22, 1865. He preceded 
Mrs. Parker in death by some years. Mrs. Parker and her family were very de- 
vout, loyal Cumberland Presbyterian folk; she died on January 8, 1889, and 
is buried in the family lot at the Walnut Hills Cemetery. 


Her daughter, Margaret Jane Gray, married Richard Alexander Posey, a son 
of Dr. John W. and Sarah Blackburn Posey, about 1867-1870. His mother 
was a charter member of the Old School Presbyterian Church. He and Mar- 
garet Posey had a family of four children, all of whom are now deceased: Effa, 
who married Dr. John T. Kime; Sarah Blackburn Posey, who married Perry 
DeWitt Chappell, an attorney of Petersburg; Arda Posey, who married Win- 
field Scott Lemmon, a retired farmer of the Ireland neighborhood, Dubois 
County; and William Gray Posey, who married a lady in Evansville and made 
his home there. Each of these children have left children to carry on the tra- 
ditions of a fine Christian family. They have been valued members of the 
church and all its organizations. Today Wilbur S. Lemmon and his family are 
active members of the church his mother’s family helped to establish. It is a 
pleasure to correct a mistake of long standing, and to give full credit to the 
generous woman who gave so liberally to the church of yesterday, Mrs. Mary 
Ann Wease Parker. 


Shelby Clay Lemmon, a member of the Board of Elders of my church for 
thirty years, was a native of Dubois County Indiana. He was born in Boone 
Township, December 20, 1842, the son of Elijah and Isabel Summerville Lem- 
mon. He received his common school education in the schools of Boone Town- 
ship. He learned to love and appreciate the wholesomeness of rural life, its 
freedom and independence, while helping with the many farm chores and till- 
ing the broad acres of his father’s fine farm lands, and all his life he was a real 
farmer. 


Before he reached his twentieth birthday the country was in the throes of 
a bitter Civil War. Mr. Lemmon enlisted with Company E, Twenty-fourth In- 
diana Volunteers, and served in the army for four years, 1861-1865. He saw 
action in some of the fiercest battles of that bloody struggle, Shiloh, the siege 
of Vicksburg, and others equally violent. 

On September 3, 1872, he married Miss Lucy Anderson of the Ireland 
community, and they were the parents of six children, Isaac B., Charles O., 
Earl S., Jessie Isabel, Elizabeth and Walter. The family moved to Petersburg 
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in the early months of 1891, buying a large, fertile farm northwest of the city 
on Vincennes Avenue. Mrs. Elizabeth Lemmon Higgins and her son, Dr. James 
L. Higgins and her youngest brother, Walter Lemmon continue to live on the 
spacious home place. 


Soon after moving to Petersburg Mr. and Mrs. Lemmon united with my 
church by letters from the Cumberland Presbyterian Church at Ireland, where 
they had been faithful members. Mr. Lemmon had served on its Board of El- 
ders, had been Superintendent of the Sunday School, and had taught a Sunday 
School class for many years. Their children had been reared in strict accordance 
with the Church Discipline. They were a fine group of young folk with many 
talents they used willingly in the service for the church, and they entered into 
the life and activities of the different groups with enthusiasm and zeal. 


Mr. Lemmon was elected to my Board of Elders on September 27, 1895, 
served continuously until ill-health and advancing years forced his retirement. 
Several years prior to retiring Mr. Lemmon had the great pleasure of seeing 
his oldest living son, Charles O. Lemmon, ordained as an elder in my church 
on March 11, 1919. Mr. Lemmon’s grandson, Dr. James L. Higgins, now serv- 
ing on my present Board of Elders, was ordained January 2, 1952, and is the 
youngest member of the Board. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lemmon Higgins, youngest daughter of the family, was very 
active in all church work for a number of years, giving generously of her time 
and talents wherever there was need for services. She was greatly interested in 
the work of the Church School, in which she served both as department teacher 
and as department superintendent. Mrs. Lemmon is remembered very espec- 
ially for her superior work among the junior boys of the Church School, a work 
to which she was devoted for some years. 


Lewis Wilson, a Cumberland Presbyterian circuit rider, minister, and school 
teacher, served the Petersburg Cumberland Presbyterian Church as its pastor 
for twelve years, 1843-1855. His circuit covered a wide area in Pike, Gibson, 
Daviess and Dubois Counties, and included more than forty separate churches 
and stations. 


During a period covering a year’s work, Mr. Wilson kept a set of three 
diaries. One of these books lists his day by day activities; another lists the 
more than forty stations he visited, gives the number of times he preached at 
each place, and records the scripture lesson and text he used for the day’s ser- 
mon; and the third diary contains complete outlines of twelve sermons, and 
a record of the sixteen marriage ceremonies he performed from October 1, 
1848, to January 31, 1853. Two of these entries of especial interest to me were. 

“Mr. Richard D. Tislow to Miss Sarah Jane Finn, March 4, 1852,” 
“Mr. Michael Longbotham to Miss Adeline Montgomery, May 1, 1851.”° 

During the year, October 1, 1949-October 1, 1850, Mr. Wilson preached 278 
sermons; about twenty per cent of these were preached to the congregation at 
this Petersburg Cumberland Presbyterian Church; this was a quite large per- 
centage for a man to give to a single church on as large and widely scattered 
circuit as the one he was serving. 


One of these sermons, delivered by the Reverend Mr. Wilson in September 


6Michael and Adeline Montgomery Longbotham were the grandparents of Mrs. Anna Wilson 
Barrett, a member of this church. 
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of 1878, which had been printed into a pamphlet, is very interesting. The ser- 
mon was concerned with the subject, “Superstition,” for which the text used 
was: “I perceive in all things ye are too superstitious.” — Acts 17:22. He made 
these nine points: 1. The Universality of Superstitition; 2. Soothsaying and 
Astrology; 8. For Want of a Correct Undestanding of the Laws of Nature Men 
Have Made a Superstitious Application of These Laws; 4. We Have Supersti- 
tious Rites and Ceremonies Connected With Religion; 5. The Evils of Super- 
stitions; 6. It Never Leads to Holiness; 7. It Keeps Man from the True Way 
of Salvation; 8. The Remedy; 9. Conclusion. This sermon was a very fair ex- 
ample of the old-time hourlong homilies of the earlier years, and showed a great 
deal of logic and careful preparation. 


During this one year period recorded in his diary, Mr. Wilson received 
$40.70 in cash for his services, together with two and a half yards of jeans 
cloth; two pounds of wool; a load of hay; four bushels of corn meal; and the 
halves of two hogs, the one weighing seventy pounds, the other weighing 
seventy-five pounds. Dr. John Kime of Union was the most generous single 
contributor of money, he gave $8.00. Mrs. Thomas Montgomery of Petersburg 
was the second, with $4.00; Joseph P. Glezen of Petersburg and Mrs. Oliphant 
of Union each gave $3.00; and other cash offerings ranged from twenty-five 
cents up to two dollars. 


Lewis Wilson lived in the Coates’ Springs community in Logan Township. 
The first school established in this township was built on his farm about 1830. 
In 1853 Mr. Wilson taught school at Olive Branch near his home and the 
following year, 1854, he was the teacher at the Bailey School, which was the 
first frame school building in the township. Mr. Wilson was elected the trustee 
of the township in 1859, and served for twelve years, until 1871. While serving 
as the trustee, he replaced all the log school buildings with comfortable frame 
houses, equipped each school with a bell, a globe, a dictionary, maps, charts 
and blackboards. In 1867 he was elected to the Indiana State Senate and 
served with special distinction for two years. 


During the troublous period in the 1850s and early 1860s just preceding the 
Civil War Mr. Wilson was known to be very active in behalf of escaping Ne- 
groes from the south and the Underground Railway. It was whispered and not 
without reason, perhaps, that his home was one of the stations of that famous 
system. 


It has not been definitely established but it is believed to be true that Mr. 
Wilson’s parents, Joseph and Comfort Knowles Wilson came to Indiana from 
North Carolina. They settled first at White Oak Springs; later they moved to 
the Logan Township farm. Lewis was born October 15, 1814 and died July 22, 
1890 at the age of seventy-five years, nine months and seven days. His wife, 
Sarah Skelton Wilson preceded him in death by a few weeks. She died 
June 5, 1890. 


EXCERPTS 
From the Journal of 
THE REVEREND LEWIS WILSON 
The excerpts are from the journal of the Reverend Lewis Wilson, which he 
began September 22, 1848, by the order of The Indiana Presbytery. Mr. Wilson 


served The Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Petersburg for twelve years, 
1848-1855. 
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Friday, Sept. 22 — preached at Mt. Moriah and found the congregation 
very inattentive and much confusion and disorder prevailing and I fear 
that meeting will prove instead of a blessing an injury to the cause of 
Christianity and not to the honor and glory of my Lord. May God cause 
deep humility to rest in the hearts of His followers and may it object them 
to observe decorum in their religious worship. 

Sunday, Oct. 1 — preached at Petersburgh at 11 and at Tislow’s School- 
house at 3. Put up with Br. John Tislow. 


Oct. 8 — Preached at Mt. Pleasant and school-house. 


Wednesday, Oct. 11 — Preached at Kirk’s Mill and Kime’s congregation. 

Thursday, Oct. 12 — Preached at Petersburgh at 11 and at Washington 
that night. 

Fri. 13 — Br. McKlusky with me to manage the meeting and then 
Brothers Briles and Loomis arrived, the result of the meeting was nine 
conversions. 

Tues. 17 — Started for home and reached Petersburgh at night. 

Wed. 18 — Left Petersburgh and arrived home at night. “O, How 
pleasant it is to sit with one’s own family by his own fireside.” 

Sat. 21 — Went to a Regular Baptist meeting at Owensville where old 
Lewis Duncan spent most of his discourse in making sport of camp meet- 
ings and other meetings where revivals had taken place. 

Nov. 3 — Moved to new residence. Charged nothing for the hauling. 

Sun. 5 — Preached at Columbia. 

Tuesday 7 — Going home I stopped at Petersburgh at the election and 
could not help being concerned about the way men are concerned about 
the things of this world where they will spend so little time, than about 
eternity which shall never end. 

Sunday 11 — preached at Petersburgh. Preached three times with 
feeling. 

16 — Started my circuit in Davis City, went to Clark’s Parie. 

Sun. 19 — Preached twice at Lebanon and Br. McCluskey baptized one 
in the river. 

92, — Preached at Tislow’s school house. 

24 — went to Kime’s, rainy, then to Kirk’s, but so few there I dismissed 
them without preaching. 

25 — Preached at Davidson's. 

Sunday, 26 — at Petersburgh. 

29 — Visited with Bro. Peter Tislow about the business of the church. 

31 — began a meeting at Hermon and had uncommon light. Spoke with 
ease and uncommon and deep solemnity prevailed throughout. Both saint 


and sinner were deeply affected, several presented themselves at the 
anxious seat. The result was six persons finding peace for their troubled 


souls. 

Sun. 17 — should have been at Lebanon but the river got so high that 
I could not cross it. 

Dec. 19 — went to a house raising and saw the depravity of the human 
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heart. Thought over the condition of the Cumberland Church and what 
means should be resorted to in order to promote her prosperity. 


Dec. 23 — went to Olive Branch to commence a protracted meeting. 
No professions but one added to the church. Preached at Olive Branch 
and at Oliphants congregation. Then over to Davis county. 


Jan. 15 — Roads very bad, one continuous sheet of ice, from one of 
my routes to the other. Had difficulty crossing the river, high and much 
drift. The difficulty of this day experience led me to seriously reflect upon 
my calling. I thought of the temporal comforts and happiness I forsake in 
being absent from my family and fireside in this cold weather. I then con- 
sidered my situation with my Lord’s going through Judea without a place 
to lay His head, and I discover that my situation was preferable to His. 


18 — Spent evening reading Smith’s Ch. History. 

19 — Preached at Oliphant’s at noon and at Kirk’s at night. 
20 — At Olive Branch. 

21 — Petersburgh, small but attentive. 


Feb. 1 — started to Dubois and preached a number of times. A McLord 
or McLove, a N.S. Presbyterian was with us and he preached and in his 


sermon modestly held forth his Calvinistic doctrine. That everything took 
place according to divine arrangement and yet the creature's will was not 


imposed upon but that all were left free to act and to receive or reject 
Christ at pleasure and if they did not believe they would be lost for their 
unbelief. How any man of good sense can hold such stuff I cannot see. 
Didn’t go to Lebanon on account of high water. 


17 — commenced a protracted meeting at Petersburgh which continued 
until the 20. 


27 — went to Petersburgh to hear the lawyers, some of whom were 
quite eloquent and cunning. I learned but little but I heard many things 
that went to prove the total depravity of the human heart. 


March 1 — preached at Kime’s congregation and received 5, 3 by ex- 
perience and 2 by letter. 


Mar. 8 — Went to Petersburgh as Br. Peter Brenton has taken very 
sick; also to sell and distribute tracts. The destitution in this town is very 
great, but few religious books in town, most of the reading done is from 
the light literary works of the day and novels. I was very successful with 


my tracts. 
April 4 Wed. — preached in Petersburgh — small — had a special 


meeting to take into consideration the debt. $200 was subscribed. 

Ordained at Petersburgh April 15 by Presbytery. 

April 18 — Petersburgh large congregation considering the Methodist 
meeting. A very popular minister, Mr. Hargrave,* is preaching. 

April 14 — Went to Petersburgh to be initiated into the Lodge of the 
Sons of Temprence. 

May 12 — Went to Petersburgh visited the schools and lectured the 
children. The minister’s duty is difficult. 

May 19 — Went to Patoka and preached at Sister Ashly’s congregation. 

(This interesting journal loaned by kindness of Miss Helen Wilson, teacher 
in the Petersburg High School.) 
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® The Reverend Richard Hargrave, mentioned in the Reverend Lewis Wil- 
son’s Journal, was an early Methodist minister and circuit rider of Pike County, 
noted for his splendid evangelistic sermons, which were deep, carefully pre- 
pared, and very spiritual, and for his beautiful, bell-like, perfectly modulated 
voice and his precise, perfect English, as well as for his absorbing devotion to 
his work of preaching. He gave fifty-seven years to Christian service, 1821-1878, 
and preached in ninety of the ninety-two counties of Indiana. He was placed on 
the superannuated list of Methodist ministers in September of 1871, but aver- 
aged preaching two hundred sermons a year for seven years. During the last 
year of his life, from September of 1878 until March of 1879, he preached 104 
sermons. He died June 23, 1879, at the age of 75 years, six months and 18 days, 
and is buried at the Bethel Cemetery near Attica, Indiana. He wrote a large 
number of sacred hymns and poems and these, together with twenty of his 
best sermons, were published soon after his death. 


It has been claimed by some, possibly overzealous writers, that the Peters- 
burg Cumberland Presbyterian Church was the very first in the State of In- 
diana. This claim cannot be substantiated. The honor of being the first Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in Indiana falls to the lot of the Hopewell-Mount 
Zion Cumberland Presbyterian Church, established in the month of August, 
1817. This fact is well-authenticated by the Darby-Jenkins History of Cumber- 
land Presbyterianism in Southern Indiana, and by the Session Records of the 
Hopewell-Mount Zion Church in the archives of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Princeton, Indiana, with which church, by a series of adventures and 
changes, it finally merged through the Union of 1807 and 1910. 


This Hopewell-Mount Zion Church was first established in a Methodist 
meeting-house called “Shiloh,” which was also organized in 1817, at a site 
on Route 56, four miles east of Hazelton, Indiana; thirteen miles west of Peters- 
burg; and ten miles north of Princeton; more particularly described as near 
the center of the west line of Military Donation No. 94, in Washington Town- 
ship, Gibson County, Indiana. Its first pastor was the Reverend William Bar- 
nett. The first three Ruling Elders were James Knowles, Samuel Montgomery, 
and Alexander Johnson. 


It is interesting to learn that these three elders lived in Montgomery Town- 
ship, Gibson County, some ten miles southwest of Princeton, and twenty miles 
distant from the church they were ordained to serve. 


For two years, while occupying the Shiloh Methodist meeting house, this 
first Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Indiana went by the name of “Hope- 
well,” but a conflict arose with the Methodists over the use of the Shiloh 
Methodist camp-meeting ground which caused the Cumberland Presbyterians 
to withdraw and set up a meeting house of their own, some little distance south 
of Shiloh, toward Princeton, from which locality most of its members came, 
and in so doing, it was determined to change the name to “Mount Zion,” by 
which name the congregation was generally known for more than twenty-five 
years. There should be no conflict between the Shiloh of Dubois County and 
the Shiloh of Gibson County and the church organizations that stemmed there- 
from. 


The foregoing description is inserted here for the purpose of forever settling 
the controversy raised in some quarters over which particular Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church was the FIRST in INDIANA, Our conclusion is: The 
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Mount Zion Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Gibson County is the first and 
the Petersburg Cumberland Presbyterian Church is the second, — (Excerpt 
from a manuscript, “A History of Presbyterianism in Petersburg, Indiana”, By 
William Owen Harris, August, 1948.) 


A history of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Petersburg would be 
incomplete without some mention of Mrs. Mary Phillips Oliphant, who was an 
outstanding factor in the growth of the church, in its spiritual strength, and the 
wide influence for good in the community for more than a half century. 


Mary Oliphant was one of the fine, Christian women of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church whose loyalty to the faith she professed, and in which she 
served with a steady, unselfish devotion and complete self-surrender, was so 
deep and strong that she could not bring herself to accept a Union she felt 
was unnecessary and unwise, and which meant surrendering a name she had 
reverenced so much, Mrs. Oliphant was not alone in these ideas, for when she 
left the church, sobbing bitterly, on that evening of the final ratification of the 
Union, she did not go alone. Some sixty other members of the church, honest 
opposers of the Union, went with her. 


This group, called Loyalists, with Mrs. Oliphant as their leader, met for 
several months at the Court House for worship services; however, the little 
band did not prosper; interest did not grow; and after a time, the meetings 
were abandoned. Some of the group returned to the Main Street Presbyterian 
Church; others united with the Methodist and kindred denominations; and some 
drifted away altogether. 


The Union of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Church was a subject which had been troubling the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church for a number of years. In 1904, the Petersburg Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church had instructed its delegate to Indiana Presbytery to vote 
against the proposed plan on Union. However, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
General Assembly, in 1905, voted to unite with the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., which Union was effected in 1906 at Des Moines, Iowa, and the two 
denominations became one. 


The local church at Petersburg was torn into two violent opposing parties: 
those for the Union, who were called Unionists, and those against the Union, 
who were called Loyalists. At one church meeting, it is reported to the writer, 
a fist-fight between two elders was narrowly avoided, while many hard and 
unchristian words were exchanged between the two. 


Mrs. Mary Oliphant left the church in tears when the Union was finally 
agreed upon. She was the leader of the Loyalist faction. When the Cumberland 
Body decided to unite, which was sometime in the summer of 1905, she with- 
drew and organized a Loyalist Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday School, which 
met in the court house. 


Mary Phillips Oliphant passed away January 29, 1942, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five years. She had been an invalid for ten years, following an acci- 
dent, from which she had suffered a dislocated hip. Mrs. Oliphant was born 
November 8, 1846 on a farm near Princeton, Gibson County, Indiana. Her 
father, Robert Phillips, had died while his daughter was still an infant. Some 
years later, Adeline Spain Phillips married a farmer, Zachariah Hitch, and the 
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family moved to Patoka, where Mrs. Oliphant spent her childhood and early 
girlhood. 


Mary Phillips was converted on December 9, 1863, and in February of 1864, 
she united with the Patoka congregation of the Cumberland Presbyterian faith. 
She was married to William A. Oliphant on January 1, 1867. They moved onto 
his farm near Union in Clay Township, Pike County, where they spent a 
quarter-century of their married life, and their children, Maye, Adda, and Ray, 
were born. During those years on the Clay Township farm, Mrs. Oliphant was 
a member of the Old Bethlehem Union Cumberland Church. 


During all the years of her married life, the Oliphant home was a hospitable 
one, where all guests, rich or poor, high or low, were made welcome. It was 
known among the Cumberland clergy as “The Home of Ministers.” Mr. Oli- 
phant passed away on August 12, 1918. 


Mrs. Oliphant was a worthy citizen of the community. She was an ardent 
laborer in the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and for many years she 
was an efficient and interested director of The Thornton Children’s Home of 
Petersburg, and devoted much time to the work of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


A strong supporter of Christian Missions, she was a charter member of the 
first Women’s Board of Foreign Missions of the Cumberland Church, organized 
in Evansville in 1880. In 1931, Mrs. Oliphant attended the annual convention 
of this organization and was given signal honors for being the only member 
present who had been a delegate for fifty years. In 1941, she and Mrs. W. J. 
Darby were the only charter members living of that organization; Mrs. Oli- 
phant lived only a few weeks after Mrs. Darby passed away in the latter days 
of 1941. Mrs. Oliphant always attended all the meetings of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Presbytery, the Synod, and the General Assembly. She read her 
Bible daily, and before her death, had committed a number of entire chapters 
of the Bible to memory. Mrs. Oliphant was a true, Christian woman, exempli- 
fying in her long life the beauty of a Spirit-filled servant of God — Love, joy, 
peace, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, and charity, a neigh- 
bor and a friend whose value was beyond measure. 


On September 30, 1894 the Reverend J. G. Jenkins, Princeton, Indiana, 
preached an anniversary sermon in this church celebrating the seventy-third 
year of the Church Organization at White Oak Springs on August 21, 1821. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Miley, one of the charter members of the church, was present 
at this service. On August 8, 1951, William O. Harris, a student in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, conducted a very interesting service in this church cele- 
brating the 130th Anniversary of the Church’s organization. The congregation, 
on Mr. Harris’ invitation, joined with the choir in singing some of the very old 
hymns common in the earliest days of the church history and loved so much 
by these godly people of the 1820s. 


In 1871 Dr. W. J. Darby, an outstanding Cumberland Presbyterian min- 
ister, accepted a call to the Chestnut Street Church of Evansville whose first 
regular pastor had been the Reverend James Richey. He served the church for 
nineteen years until his resignation in 1890. In 1882 Dr. Darby succeeded in 
organizing the first Cumberland Presbyterian Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor west of the Allegheny Mountains and made Evansville the 
headquarters of Cumberland Presbyterian Christian Endeavor Societies. 
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“Dr. W. J. Darby in 1880 received an appealing letter from a missionary in 
Japan urging support by the women of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Darby called a meeting of representative women of the denomination 
which was enthusiactically answered, women delegates coming from as far as 
Texas. 


As a result of this conference the Women’s Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was organized with headquarters at the 
Evansville Cumberland Presbyterian Church. All Cumberland Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries were sent out to the Foreign Fields from this Board. Members of the 
church considered it a privilege to entertain a missionary to or from the foreign 
field. Wilmina Girls’ School and Orphanage, a mission of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, opened on January 8, 1884, at Osaka, Japan. Plans for it 
were made at the second meeting of the Cumberland Presbyterian Women’s 
Board of Foreign Missions. It was named for the wife of William Saunders of 
Austin, Texas, who gave the first thousand dollars for its construction. 


This Cumberland Presbyterian Board of Missions became a very strong or- 
ganization and was known for its power and good works all over the nation 
and in several foreign fields.” 


Mrs. W. J. Darby of Evansville and Mrs. Mary P. Oliphant of Petersburg 
were charter members of this Missionary Society. They outlived all other char- 
ter members and when Mrs. Oliphant passed away on January 28, 1942, just 
a few weeks later than Mrs. Darby’s passing in late December of 1941, the last 
charter member of the first Cumberland Presbyterian Missionary Society was 
gone. Mrs. Darby and Mrs. Oliphant, close personal friends and ardent, active, 
interested members of the Society for more than sixty years, were very devoted 
to the church and all of its many activities. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly was organized in 1829. 
In 1859 this body met in Evansville at the Chestnut Street Presbyterian Church. 
This was the first time a national assembly of a church had met in Indiana, and 
it was considered to be quite a splendid honor for the Evansville church to be 
host for the General Assembly. This same church was host for the General As- 
sembly on three other occasions, in 1865, 1872 and 1880. This latest meeting 
in 1880 was known as the Semi-centennial meeting, celebrating fifty years of 
growth and progress. Evansville was also the headquarters for the ministerial 
relief work of the denomination for many years.* 


The Loyalist faction sued for the possession of the church property, but the 
decision of the Superior Court in Evansville rendered March 9, 1907, was in 
favor of the Unionists, and ruled that the property of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church would go to the merged body, “even though only a minority of 
the congregation accepted the Union.” — From “Minutes of Presbytery, Page 
9,” used in “A History of Presbyterianism in Petersburg, Indiana,” a typewritten 
manuscript by William Owen Harris, August, 1948. 


™Behold . 125 Years! 1821-1945.’’ Published by The First Presbyterian Church, Evans- 


ville, Indiana. A limited Anniversary Edition 
8“Behold .. . 125 years! 1821-1945. Agniveac Edition.” 
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APPENDIX II 


THE OLD SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Thomas Davidson, one of the two members of the Old School Presbyterian 
first Board of Elders, was a good steward from the organization of the church, 
May 20, 1848, to his death at the age of seventy years on December 7, 1874. 
He had served my church faithfully as elder and Clerk of the Session for 
twenty-six years. 


Thomas Davidson was born in Ireland about 1804. He came to America at 
the age of nineteen years in 1823. His wife, Isabel Foster, born in Durham 
County, England, about 1809, came to America in 1825. Thomas and Isabel 
were married in Hamilton, Ohio, in 1844. The following year, 1845, their first 
child, James B., was born, and when he was a year old they came to Indiana 
and settled on a small farm on “The Ditch,” which skirted the back of the late 
John K. Patterson’s farm near Bowman, in Madison Township. The swampy 
farm was an unhealthy place and the family suffered continuously from a ma- 
larial condition, known in those days as ague. Later that year Isabel’s uncie, 
Matthew Foster, deciding to move to Evansville, offered his fine hill-top home 
and the surrounding acres for sale. Thomas and Isabel Davidson were eager 
for this country home, just about a mile southwest of the flourishing village of 
Petersburg, and bought it. The family lived in it for many years and at Thomas’ 
death it passed into the hands of his son, James B. Davidson. 


Thomas and Isabel were devout members of my church, faithful in their 
regular attendance, generous in their financial support, rigid in observing all 
church discipline and in teaching their children to honor, respect and obey 
church rules in spirit and in truth. They watched my church grow and expand 
to become a real factor for righteousness and good influence in the growing 
village. 


Thomas Davidson was a loyal, willing, capable servant of his Master; he gave 
generously of his time to serve my church in every emergency, conducting 
services when the need arose, officiating at class meetings, visiting among the 
members, admonishing the lax, encouraging the weak, and setting a good ex- 
ample for my flock by his own circumspect behavior. 


He and his wife reared a fine family of ten children: James B., William, 
George Johnson, Robert J., Thomas, Ellenore, Isabel, Julia A., Indiana and 
one other whose name is not recorded in my minute book. James B., the oldest, 
served me loyally as a deacon, an elder, church treasurer and trustee. He united 
with the church by profession of faith on April 1, 1865, and was a good, solid 
church member until his death in 1915. William served as an elder for a period 
of twelve years from June 23, 1877, until April 1, 1889, when he resigned. He 
also served me for several years as a trustee. He united with my church by 
profession of faith on October 1, 1854, the day the church building was dedi- 
cated. 


George Johnson Davidson was the first child on record in the Session minute 
book who received infant baptism. He was christened by the Reverend Abra- 
ham T. Hendricks on March 17, 1849. Robert Davidson lived to be grown, 
married and had children. He united with the church by profession of faith on 
September 27, 1885, and died on November 25, 1887. Another son, Thomas, 
died in early childhood and there is no record of his baptism. 
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A daughter, christened June 80, 1850, and given the name, Martha Ellenore, 
united with my church on May 10, 1866, by profession of faith. In later life, 
she moved her membership to the Methodist Church in Algiers by letter. Ellen 
married Albert Logan, a prosperous farmer of Jefferson Township, and was the 
mother of two sons.t Mr. Logan died and some years later, Mrs. Logan married 
a Methodist minister of Algiers, the Reverend John Posey Hargrave, who died 
in 1920, leaving her with three children. Mrs. Logan died some years later, and 
is buried by the side of her first husband in the Logan Cemetery of Jefferson 
Township. 


Another daughter, Isabel Davidson, married a young man, Mr. Reuss, and 
they established their home in Washington, Indiana. They had a family of 
several children, and she named their son, Foster, preserving her mother’s fam- 
ily name. 


There is a record in the church minute book that two daughters, infants and 
possibly twins, Julia A. and Indiana, were christened July 20, 1842. One of 
these sisters was twice married. By her first marriage to a Mr. Harrison she was 
the mother of one child, a daughter, Mayme Harrison, who married Edward 
Gunckle. Mr. and Mrs. Gunckle were active members of my church in the 
1880’s and 1890’s. After the death of her first husband, Mrs. Harrison married a 
Mr. Anderson and had one child, a son, Frank Anderson. 


Isabel Foster Davidson lived for many years after the death of her husband, 
Thomas. She made her home with her oldest son, James B., and Louisa King 
Davidson, his wife, on the original home place. She passed away in the autumn 
of 1898 at the advanced age of eighty-four years, while on a visit at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Isabel Reuss, in Washington. She was brought home to 
Petersburg for burial in the family lot in Walnut Hills Cemetery. 


Mrs. Davidson’s father, William Foster, was a brother of Matthew. He came 
from England to America at a later date than his parents. He made his home 
for a time in Ohio where his daughter Isabel was married. In his later years 
William Foster lived near the cabin home of his parents at Delectable Hill in 
Jefferson Township. He married a second time on December 2, 1840, choosing 
Mrs. Elizabeth Elliott Chappell, the widow of Joab Chappell, for his wife. 


When the Old School Presbyterian Church was organized in May of 1848, 
with ten members, the Hawthorne family, staunch strict members of The Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of Pennsylvania, comprised exactly one-half of its 
membership. 


This family was not only an influential, outstanding one in the church, but 
held a prominent place in the town’s business, educational and social circles. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne with at least eight of their family of eleven children, 
came to Petersburg from Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in the spring or 
early summer of 1846. 


The father, Samuel Hawthorne, had been a farmer in Lancaster County, 
where he was born January 28, 1784. He married Margaret McCauley some- 
time in the early 1800’s, probably 1801 or 1802. They had reared eleven chil- 
dren in their native county, and all were in their late teens or older when the 


family came to Indiana to make their home. 

*Dr. Austin R. Logan of Petersburg and his brother, Edward Logan, deceased, of Algiers, 

pentes in the Logan Cemetery in Jefferson Township, are the two sons of Ellenore Davidson 
ogan. 
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Immediately after they reached Petersburg Samuel Hawthorne bought a large 
farm, but he did not live long enough to enjoy it. He died at the age of sixty- 
two years, on October 15, 1846. He was buried in the Old Town Cemetery. 
Mrs. Hawthorne lived for some years after his death. She passed away in the 
closing months of 1859 or in the beginning weeks of 1860, and she, too, was 
buried in the Old Town Cemetery. 


One son, William, born May 29, 1816, had come to Indiana in 1837. He 
had stopped first in Tippecanoe County, where he remained for a year. In 1838, 
he came to Pike County and settled at Winslow. Here he built a sawmill on 
the banks of the Patoka River, which he operated successfully for four years, 
until 1842, when he sold it and came to Petersburg. 


Before leaving Pennsylvania, William had enjoyed the opportunities of at- 
tending good schools and had secured a good education, with a training in civil 
engineering. Soon after he came to Pike County, he was elected to the office 
of County Surveyor, and having more than the average man’s knowledge of 
this work, he held this position for fifteen years. 


In 1846, he entered into the mercantile business in Petersburg, and carried a 
large stock of fine merchandise, so that his business prospered and he was very 
successful. In the disastrous fire of 1883 William Hawthorne lost $2,500 in 
damages to his store building. He retired from active life about that time. 


Mr. Hawthorn owned sizable tracts of land in Madison and Logan Town- 
ships. In 1840 he set up a sawmill and lumber yard in Logan Township, and 
the site was given the name Hawthorne Mill. A post office was established 
there, the first in Logan Township, and he served for a year as its postmaster. 


Mr. Hawthorn was greatly interested in all projects for building a better com- 
munity, and when the project of securing a railroad through Pike County was 
launched he invested $700 in stock. He was a shrewd businessman and accumu- 
lated a fair fortune for that period. 


He was independent in politics but was twice elected to State Senate by the 
Democratic party. He served two terms, 1852-1854 and 1854-1856. He served 
as postmaster of the Petersburg post office for a year; he was a member of the 
first Town Board organized in 1855; he served as the clerk of the Board for a 
year, 1865, and as a trustee in 1866. 


Soon after coming to Pike County William Hawthorne repudiated the faith 
of his fathers and united with the local Methodist Church in 1846. The fact 
that there was no Old School Presbyterian Church in the county at that time 
may have been a reason for the change. Mr. Hawthorne was a loyal, ardent mem- 
ber of the church of his choice, gave liberally to its support, and served faith- 


fully as the Superintendent of its Sunday School for almost a half-century. He 
was active on several of the Boards of the church. Mr. Hawthorne was a strong 
advocate of temperance and was earnest in promoting the various temperance 
movements of the period. 


William Hawthorne was twice married, and was the father of ten children, all 
of whom died in infancy, except two daughters, one by each of his two wives, 
Margaret, who married Elias Osborn, Jr., and Grace E., who married Frank 
Scott. He died at the home of Margaret Osborn on Monday morning, January 
2, 1888, at the age of seventy-one years. His funeral service was held in the 
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Methodist Church, and the burial was made in the family lot in Walnut Hills 
Cemetery. 


John Hawthorne was the second member of my Board of Elders. He was a 
good, steady, clear-thinking, Christian man, who served faithfully for thirty 
years, until his death, February 15, 1878. He was one of the eight charter 
members of my church. 


John Hawthorne was the oldest of the eleven children of Samuel and Margaret 
McCauley Hawthorne and was born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 1, 1803. The family were farmers by inclination, and John helped his par- 
ents on the large farm they bought as soon as they reached Petersburg. It seems 
reasonable to believe that he was a bachelor, and that he took over the entire 
management of the farm for his mother after the father’s death in the autumn 
of 1846, since there are no records to indicate he ever married or had children, 
and since his mother in the will she made in 1859, and which was probated in 
February of 1860, left the larger share of her property to him and his two 
maiden sisters, Abigail and Matilda. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, another of the sons of Samuel and Margaret McCauley 
Hawthorne, was born October 15, 1826, and was named Nathaniel for the emi- 
nent American novelist, Nathaniel Hawthorne who was a relative of Samuel. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was twenty years old when the family emigrated westward 
to Indiana and settled in Petersburg. On March 24, 1849, Nathaniel united 
with the Old School Presbyterian Church, by profession of faith. A year and 
a half later, on August 15, 1850, he died suddenly, a victim of cholera, that 
dread epidemic which swept through Petersburg in the summer of 1850, claim- 
ing a harvest of victims. Nathaniel Hawthorne was buried in the Old Town 
Cemetery beside the grave of his father, Samuel. 


A fourth brother in this family, Robert P. Hawthorne, born October 17, 1821, 
was a charter member of my church, and served me well and faithfully as an 
elder for twenty-one years. Robert Hawthorne was ordained and became a mem- 
ber of my Board of Elders on March 17, 1849. He served me with proper devo- 
tion for seventeen years, until October 8, 1866, when for reasons entirely satis- 
factory to the other members of the Board, he resigned. Some nine years later, 
the obstacles which he had offered as the reason for his resignation having been 
removed, the members of the Session prevailed upon him to accept a place on 
the Board, and he served faithfully for another four years, from February 19, 
1875, until February 26, 1879, when failing health made it imperative for him 
to resign. 


Robert and his brother, William, seemed to be most congenial, with similar 
tastes and ideas, and they worked together harmoniously as business partners 
for many years. Robert served as postmaster at Hawthorne Mill in Logan Town- 
ship for ten years, 1850-1860, and operated the Hawthorne sawmill and lumber 
yard. They were partners in the contractor and carpenter business, and in 
August of 1866 were awarded the contract to build a new county court house 
according to the plans and specifications furnished them, for a sum of $23,280. 
They completed this contract in October of 1868, but so many changes in the 
original plans had been made which had increased the costs, they were paid an 
additional $8,521.62, making the total cost of the new building $33,264.89. 
This court house was used until 1921 when the present building replaced it. 


When in 1854 our struggling little congregation decided to build a house of 
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worship, Robert Hawthorne and Thomas Davidson donated all the lumber for 
it and only the best of our native wood was used for our sacred edifice. A very 
competent workman, Robert Hawthorne did much of the work on the building 
and superintended every other part that was done. Today, after all the hard 
usage this century-old building has had, it is still a sturdy structure that prom- 
ises to outlast even those few of its faithful ones who still honor the building 
and the precious memories it holds for them. 


Robert Hawthorne was a veteran of the Civil War, serving with the 42 Indiana 
Volunteers, under Colonel James G. Jones. Never of a rugged constitution, his 
army service was hard for him, and left him so weakened in health, he was a 
sufferer for the remaining years of his life. He exercised Christian patience and 
fortitude in bearing all his sufferings, and was comforted and strengthened 
through all of them by his loving, patient wife, Mrs. Julia A. Gordon Hawthorne 
whom he had married on March 8, 1849. Mrs. Hawthorne had united with my 
church by letter on April 18, 1852 and she and Mr. Hawthorne were faithful, 
pious members of my church familly, never missing a service unless prevented 
by illness; they gave generously to my support; and prayed earnestly for my 
welfare. 


Robert P. Hawthorne died on Wednesday morning, November 20, 1907 at 
the age of eighty-six years. He was the last member of the Samuel and Mar- 
garet McCauley Hawthorne family who had wielded such an influence for godly 
living in Petersburg for sixty years. Funeral services were conducted at the 
family residence at the corner of Locust and Ninth Streets, at ten o'clock, on 
Friday morning, November 22, 1907, with the Reverend H. C. Temple, pastor 
of the Main Street Presbyterian Church, officiating, and the burial was made 
in Walnut Hills Cemetery. 


In addition to the four sons who came with Samuel and Margaret McCauley 
Hawthorne to Pike County in 1846, there were four daughters, Sarah Rebecca, 
Mary Margaretta, Abigail, and Matilda. 


Mary Margaretta, born in 1829, was a charter member of our Old School 
Church. She was married to John F. Trafzer, an expert wagon and carriage 
maker, on September 20, 1849, by the Reverend Hugh H. Patton, Moderator 
of the Vincennes Presbytery. Mr. and Mrs. Trafzer were the parents of one 
daughter, Josephine Estelle, born about 1851. On February 7, 1877, this daugh- 
ter united with the Old School Church by profession of faith. Several years 
later, December 8, 1880, she died. Her mother, Mary Hawthorne Trafzer had 
preceded the daughter in death on December 7, 1878. 


John F. Trafzer united with the church by letter on February 5, 1854, and 
some years after his wife’s death he married a second time. His wife Mrs. 
Elizabeth Trafzer, united with the church on July 12, 1883, by profession of 
faith. 


Mr. Trafzer was a veteran of the Civil War, and served as a musician in the 
Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteers. He played a cornet with more than ordi- 
nary skill, and used his talents for the glory of God, in the Old School Church 
choir. 


He was a member of the exceptionally talented choir our church was proud 
to have; he would often leave his chair, pick up his cornet, and accompany 
the organist, Mrs. Martha Carson Walker, or Mrs. Lillie King Weber; and it 
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was a real musical treat when he would consent to play a cornet solo, or join 
with George W. Pinney and play a duet. 


Mr. Trafzer operated a wagon factory, located in a building at the corner of 
Main and Fifth Streets, in the 1880’s. His widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Trafzer, con- 
ducted a boarding-house at the corner of Walnut and South Ninth Streets for 
some years after his death, and her home was a delightful place to visit. 


Abigail and Matilda Hawthorne were the spinsters of the Hawthorne family. 
They lived in a large two-storied frame house at the top of Goose Hill, facing 
Spruce Street. A deep pit on this hill, belonging to them, was reported to be 
bottomless, and was the “bogie place” for all the small children of the neigh- 
borhood, but today a very modern home stands on this site. The Pike County 
Democrat, issue of April 22, 1891, says of this “bottomless pit”: “Miss Tillie 
Hawthorne has had the old sand pit on Vincennes Avenue converted into a nice 
building lot.” 


Miss Tillie was a very intelligent woman; she read much and she owned a 
rather extensive library of well-selected books; she possessed a rather sizable 
fortune also, and being a good business woman and shrewd, she knew how to 
take care of her wealth. She wore some beautiful and expensive clothes and 
had some pieces of beautiful and expensive jewelry. She liked pretty clothes, 
good materials and delicate laces, and she indulged her tastes with moderation. 
Miss Tillie was eccentric, some folk said she was a bit queer; really she was 
just a lonely woman. 


Matilda Hawthorne united with the church by profession of faith on August 
24, 1854; she died Friday, November 25, 1891, at the age of sixty years. The 
Reverend Amzi W. Freeman, D.D. officiated at the funeral services held 
at the church on Sunday morning at the church hour, and she was buried in 
Walnut Hills. 


Her sister, Abigail, born August 12, 1830, preceded her in death on Febru- 
ary 7, 1875, at the age of forty-five years. Miss Abigail was a member of the 
Old School Church with which she had united by profession of faith on No- 
vember 24, 1849. 


Sarah Rebecca, the eldest of the four Hawthorne sisters, who came to Pike 
County, Indiana, was born January 31, 1819, in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 


vania, and was twenty-seven years old when the family settled in Petersburg 
in 1846. 


Two years after they had arrived here, Sarah Rebecca was married to Joseph 
P. Glezen, a talented young gentleman, who came from Massachusetts in the 
mid-1840s. The home which Mr. Glezen had built for his bride, which they had 
enjoyed together so happily for almost a half century, and in which they had 
reared their children has been razed within recent years, another of the histori- 
cal spots in Petersburg sacrificed to the ruthless progress of materialism. 


Before coming to Indiana, Sarah Hawthorne Glezen had been a member of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church; the blood of Scotch Covenanters flowed in 
her veins; she was a consecrated Christian, and a loyal Old School Presby- 
terian who was a charter member of the church organized here in 1848. She 
and Mr. Glezen gave the plot of ground upon which my house of worship was 
built, from the southeast corner of their own building lot. 


As a consecrated Christian and a loyal Old School Presbyterian, Sarah Glezen 
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exerted a meritorious influence for good upon the religious life of her church 
and upon the life of the entire town. She was loyal to her Christian and patri- 
otic duties, sincere in her friendships, practicing at all times the virtues of love, 
charity, soberness, generosity, and sympathy; she measured to the highest pos- 
sible standards of exemplary Christian conduct as a wife, mother, daughter, 
and Christian. 


In the early 1870s, a patriotic chapter organized here, gave public recogni- 
tion to her many Christian virtues, by naming their organization “The Sarah 
Glezen Tent, Daughters of Veterans,” in her honor. 


Mrs. Glezen had a very notable family background — of culture, wealth, 
education, high position, and high literary attainments. Her father was proud 
of the familly kinship with Nathaniel Hawthorne of Salem, Massachusetts, who 
has been called by scholars, “undoubtedly, the greatest of American novel- 
ists.”? One of Mrs. Glezen’s grandmothers was the sister of the Honorable James 
Wilson, a signer of The Declaration of Independence, and of the Constitution 
of 1789. James Wilson also served as a soldier of the Revolutionary War; after 
the United States had won independence, he served as an Associate Judge of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Glezen’s mother, Margaret McCauley Hawthorne, was the daughter of 
Margaret Heard Clemson, whose father, Stephen Heard, was a private in Cap- 
tain John Johnston’s company, and Colonel Thomas Porter’s battalion, during 
the Revolutionary War. These troops were in a flying camp, and were at the 
Battle of Levy’s Island in August of 1776. In his capacity as a private in serv- 
ice, Stephen Heard helped to establish American Independence. He was a 
brave, fearless man, born in Ireland, and he died in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was a wealthy man, owning a large, rich plantation, west of a 
place now known as Christiana. Stephen Heard was a staunch member of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


His daughter, Margaret Heard, married James Clemson, III, who helped to 
establish American independence while acting in the capacity of a member of 
Legislature of Pennsylvania and served on various Safety Committees, James 
Clemson, III, was an elected delegate to the General County Convention of 
1774, and was elected to the General County Convention of 1774; he was 
elected to represent Lancaster County in the Provincial Convention at Phila- 
delphia on the Committee of Observation and Inspection for Lancaster, in 
1775; he was a Member of the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1777, 1778, and 
1779. He acted as Justice of Peace and Common Pleas in and for the county 
of Lancaster from Sadsbury and Salisbury, 1790. 


The Clemson family were of noble blood, and among the earliest Swede 
settlers along the Delaware River. Their arrival in America dates back to 1656, 
when Jacob Clemson came over from Sweden; he lived and died in Phila- 
delphia. Before his death, he deeded each of his three sons a tract of land. 
Each of these tracts contained four hundred acres of rich land in the Pequea 
Valley. One of these sons, James Clemson I, married Jean Coats who came 
with her father, Thomas Coats, from England in 1682. Tradition tells us that 
Jean Coats was a relative of William Penn. 


Mrs. Glezen taught her children allegiance to God first and allegiance to 


2The Student’s Reference Work. Volume 1. C. B. Beach and Company, Chicago and New 
York; 1902. 
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country and to its flag next. She also encouraged a just pride in their fine fam- 
ily traditions. 


Mrs. Glezen was ill for several months preceding her passing, suffering from 
an impacted hip fracture. During these weeks of suffering, she was cheerful, 
uncomplaining. She passed away quietly at eleven o'clock on Friday morning, 
January 11, 1919 within twenty days of attaining her eighty-eighth birthday an- 
niversary. The Reverend H. C. Temple of the Main Street Presbyterian Church 
officiated at a simple service at the home on Sunday afternoon, January 13. 
Later the winter sunshine lay softly upon a new mound in Walnut Hills and 
angels sang a Hallelujah Chorus in welcome for the saintly mother who had 
come home to glory. 


Joseph P. Glezen came to Petersburg from Massachusetts in the early 1840's. 
He was about thirty-three years old, of French and English descent, from an 
excellent family, with a good general education and a law degree. He was a 
gentleman, and his high moral character and kind, genial disposition soon made 
him prominent in political, business, social and religious circles of the village. 
Though well-versed in law, he did not confine himself to the exclusive practice 
of his profession; he interested himself in several lines of work, and was quite 
successful in his ventures. 


On Qctober 17, 1848, he married the comely Sarah Rebecca Hawthorne and 
took his bride into a handsome new home, just completed, at the corner of 
Walnut and South Ninth Streets. Here they enjoyed a quarter-century of con- 
genial companionship. They were the parents of three daughters and a son. 


Mr. Glezen had assumed his place in the civic life of Petersburg easily and 
quickly. He served as county auditor in 1842; was re-elected for this office 
again in 1847; and was serving his third term in 1862, when he resigned to 
enter the army. When the town was incorporated on June 25, 1855, Mr. Glezen 
was made a member of the first Town Board. 


Joseph P. Glezen was a positive and aggressive Republican in politics. In 
1855, he established a newspaper here, becoming the town and county’s second 
newspaper owner and editor. The paper, named The Reporter, was definitely a 
Republican organ, for which he did most of the writing. Within a few months 
he tired of the strenuous work, and sold the paper. 


When the dark clouds of Civil War spread over the land in 1861, Joseph P. 
Glezen served his country as a recruiting officer. When the July, 1862 call 
for more volunteers was made, Mr. Glezen volunteered for service, and served 
until mustered out in December of 1864. He was made captain of Company 
H, Eightieth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry. This regiment saw some 
of the hardest fighting of the war. They participated in the battle of Perryville; 
the siege of Knoxville; were with General Sherman in his famous “March to 
the Sea,” including Resaca, Peach Tree Creek and Atlanta; and other as fierce 
battles. During its term of service, this regiment traveled over 7,245 miles, 
making almost 4,000 miles on foot. 


Mr. Glezen assumed his place in the civic life of Petersburg following the 
war, with ease and dispatch. In 1868, he was elected to the office of county 
clerk, and served for four years, until 1872. In this year, 1872, he was elected 
to serve on the first school board in the town. 


In 1865, a paper called The Messenger, Democratic in policy, was estab- 
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lished here; it had a stormy career, and in 1866, the owner sold it to Mr. Glezen 
but stayed with it as publisher. Mr. Glezen turned his talents and attention 
again to editorial writing. His gifted daughter, Miss Mary M. Glezen, ably as- 
sisted him in this work. Mr. Glezen sold this paper in February of 1867, and 
retired permanently from newspaper business. However, his paper,The Mes- 
senger, passing through several managements, was bought in 1880 by Jeremiah 
Wright Gladish and continues to serve Pike County under the name Mr. Gla- 
dish gave it, The Petersburg Press. 


Mr. Glezen was a charter member of the Merchant Post, No. 15, Grand 
Army of the Republic, organized June 27, 1867, as Post No. 1, District of Pike 
County, Department of Indiana. This name was changed to Merchant Post 
No. 15 on March 18, 1880. Mr. Glezen was a member of the first class initiated 
into Pike Lodge No. 121, Free and Accepted Masons, chartered May 25, 1851. 
He united with the Old School Presbyterian Church on December 8, 1872, by 
letter, just two months before he died on February 7, 1878, at the age of about 
sixty years. He was laid to rest at Walnut Hills. Both orders held ritualistic 
ceremonies. As his family and friends turned sadly away, “Taps” were sounded 
and salutes fired over the grave of a brave soldier, a gallant husband, and a 
good citizen. 

Mary Margaretta Glezen, first of the four children of Joseph P. and Sarah 
Rebecca Hawthorne Glezen, was born March 21, 1850, and died on the anni- 
versary of her fifty-ninth birthday, March 21, 1909. Miss Mary spent all the 
years of her busy, fruitful life in the family home, within the shadow of the 
Old School Presbyterian Church she had loved so much and served so well. 


Miss Mary was christened June 30, 1850, with the Reverend Henry McGuire 
of Washington who served the church as a supply pastor, administering the rites. 
At the age of sixteen years, Miss Mary united with the church on profession 
of faith, on May 8, 1866, during the pastorate of the Reverend Henry W. 
Fiske. From her childhood, Miss Mary’s life was dedicated to God and His 
church. She faithfully performed every task God laid upon her heart. Her good 
influence on all those who spent their early years under her beneficent training 
has borne good fruits through the years. 


Miss Mary served her church wherever there was a need: As Sunday School 
Superintendent; class teacher; Superintendent of the Junior Christian Endeavor; 
President of the Senior Christian Endeavor; member of the choir; or President 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. An excellent Bible student, and efficient 
in every way, she was a ready and willing supply, when it was necessary for the 
minister to be absent from the mid-week prayer meeting services. 


Miss Mary served the Vincennes Presbytery for one year as a Home Mis- 
sionary at Glezen and Littles, two small mining towns southwest of Petersburg. 
Every Sunday afternoon, she went to the two hamlets for services. (This was 
an era of horse and buggy days, and often almost impassable dirt roads.) She 
conducted a service at Hosmer and a half hour later, she would be at the 
Littles church, ready to start a service, which would be the fourth service in 
which she had participated that day. She had a faithful and consecrated as- 
sistant in Michael Heathman, who lived on a farm near both hamlets, and was 
the superintendent of the Hosmer Sunday School. 


Miss Mary and Mr. Heathman were fine, energetic workers in the splendid 
Sunday School Association of Pike County, in which Mrs. Adda Oliphant 
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George was so efficient and earnest for many years. This County Association 
which functioned with much success for many years in the county, was sup- 
ported by Sunday Schools from every section of the county, nurtured by self- 
less folk like Miss Mary, Michael Heathman, and Adda Oliphant George.’ The 
good this Association built and fostered throughout the county can never be 
measured. 


Miss Mary was the secretary-treasurer of the annual Church Bazaar and 
Chrysanthemum Fair, the one money-raising project the church sponsored, 
superceding the “Silver Teas” and the “Harvest Home Dinners” of an earlier 
period. This Bazaar and Chrysanthemum Fair was an annual autumn affair, 
eagerly anticipated throughout the year from one autumn to the next. Begin- 
ning with an elaborate supper on the evening of one day, it would continue 
through the day and evening following. The very large display of gorgeous 
home-grown chrysanthemums was breath-taking, and the booths of needlework 
displayed for sale attracted the crowds with almost the same appeal as that 
made by the magnificent flowers. The ladies of the community started their 
chrysanthemum plantlets early in May, and no baby ever received more me- 
ticulous care than those plants were given from May until November. Mrs. 
Kate Adams was one of the most frequent prize-winners, and her single “mum” 
would outclass any of the most exquisite offerings a greenhouse could provide. 
The dinners and suppers served during the Bazaar and Fair. attracted great 
crowds of those folk who appreciated the fine cuisine of the Presbyterian 
Church ladies. 


Miss Mary was a busy woman, but never too busy to respond to calls upon 
her time for church work; God’s work always held precedence over her busi- 
ness. She never missed a church service, Sunday School, prayer meeting, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, both in the afternoon and evening, choir practice, nor a church 
business meeting, unless she was too ill to leave her bed. 


Very early in life Miss Mary began to show unusual mental ability and a 
particularly fine gift for leadership, and her business acumen was far above 
average. She was a precocious child; she entered school at a pre-school age, 
and at fifteen years of age she was teaching in the public schools. It was not 
a profession which appealed to her particularly, but it was her task and she 
did it well for six years. While teaching she spent many hours before and 
after school working in her father’s newspaper office, assisting with the work 
of putting out a weekly newspaper. 


In 1870 during President Ulysses S. Grant’s administration Miss Mary re- 
signed as a teacher to accept his appointment as the town’s postmistress, a po- 
sition she held for twelve years. It is said Miss Mary received a government 
citation for the excellence of her work as postmistress of this office, which com- 
mended the accuracy and neatness of her postal reports and excelled all other 
official reports from Southern Indiana post offices. Miss Mary wrote an easy- 
to-read style, clear, bold, distinctive and beautiful, but a bit ornate for these 
modern times. She was accurate and meticulous in all she did. When the gov- 
ernment established a small branch office at the little hamlet of Hosmer, south- 
west of Petersburg, they named the office Glezen in honor of Miss Mary. Later 


3Mrs. William E. Tislow, Mrs. Edward M. Gray, William E. Davidson and Granville James 
were among other members of this County Sunday School Association who were especially 
active and devoted to the work. 
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a church built there was given the name, The Glezen Presbyterian Church, in 
honor of her. 


She completed twelve years of service as postmistress in 1882. She then 
opened a downtown office, where she established a profitable business as a 
notary public, a real estate and an insurance agent, and accepted the office of 
secretary-treasurer with two Building and Loan Companies. She conducted her 
businesses with accuracy, efficiency and her usual precise neatness. But, she 
never let the business hinder full time work for her Master; if one must suffer, 
it was not the Lord’s work. She was “about her Father’s business” at all times 
and in all places. 


She kept several well-thumbed, heavily marked, easy-to-read Bibles in her 
office, convenient to her hands. If a client had to wait a bit until she was free 
to see him, she handed him a Bible, open at a favorite Psalm or other passage, 
and asked him to be comfortable while he waited. She helped many men and 
women solve some hard problems in that way, problems often more difficult 
than any financial worries; and she made many folks acquainted with her Lord 
in her office, talking and praying with them there; for praying was as natural 
and easy for Miss Mary as breathing or selling real estate. She could pray with 
a client as easily as she signed a contract or wrote an insurance policy. 


Miss Mary was good company. She was well-read, was thoroughly versed in 
Bible lore, and was witty, lively and entertaining. She was a charter member 
of the Cradle of Liberty Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
had an exceptionally fine family background: James Wilson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; William Penn, the fine Quaker; James Clemson, 
III, wealthy planter, and Stephen Heard with his independence and his wealth. 


She was a charter member of the Petersburg Chapter No. 82, Order of 
Eastern Star, and served as its first matron. She belonged to several of the 
Women’s Clubs of that period, Atheneum, Library Association, and Town Hall 
Association for which she was the secretary. Her greatest interest, however, 
was in the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and she wore the tiny white 
ribbon bow that was its emblem, with far more pride than her blue and gold 
spinning wheel and distaff, of the Daughters of the American Revolution, or 
the pretty five-pointed star, emblem of the Eastern Star Chapter. 


No other woman of the church or of the town has been missed more greatly 
than Miss Mary Glezen. Of her the Session had recorded in the minutes of 
April, 1909: “Miss Mary M. Glezen, died March 21, 1909. A true saint unto 
God. A Christian woman of great ability and influence.” 


Miss Mary was, indeed, 
“A noble woman, nobly planned, 
to warn, to comfort, and command.” 
—William Wordsworth. 


Caroline A., the second daughter born to Joseph P. and Sarah R. Glezen 
on November 6, 1851, passed away in the home in which she was born, on 
March 20, 1904, several months after she had reached her fifty-second birthday 
anniversary. She had been seriously ill for several years before her death. 


Caroline Glezen was christened on July 20, 1852, by the Rev. Hugh H. Pat- 
ton, of Princeton, who supplied the church more or less regularly. At the age of 
seventeen, on April 6, 1868, Caroline united with the Old School Presbyterian 
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Church by profession of faith, under the pastorate of the Reverend Henry W. 
Fiske. She was the only one of the four Glezen children to marry. She chose 
for her husband John E. Whitman, a young businessman of the town and a 
member of a fine family of Patoka Township. Mr. Whitman united with the 
church by profession of faith and was baptized by the Reverend M. L. Milford, 
on March 8, 1880. Miss Caroline Glezen and Mr. John E, Whitman were mar- 
ried by the Reverend Mr. Milford on April 12, 1882, and the following year, 
April 8, 1883, their daughter, Sarah Estelle, was born. 


Mrs. Whitman was a devout Christian, a faithful wife, a consecrated Chris- 
tian mother, a dutiful daughter, a loving sister, and a loyal, understanding 
friend. She was well-educated, and was a delightful person to know. She had 
a clear, mellow voice, and enjoyed her work as a member of the choir. 


Mrs. Whitman was active, not alone in all departments of church work, but 
she and her husband took a prominent place in the social life of the town, and 
numbered their friends by their acquaintances; they were congenial, well-liked, 
active and as long as health permitted, Mrs. Whitman enjoyed these pleasant 
social activities, but she had been a frail girl, and was a semi-invalid for some 
years before her death. 


Mrs. Whitman’s funeral was held in the church she had loved so much on 
Monday afternoon, March 22, 1904 with the pastor, the Reverend J. G. Ven- 
able officiating. She was laid to rest in Walnut Hills Cemetery. 


Mr. Whitman lived for some years after the death of Mrs. Whitman; he 
moved to Washington, D.C. where he was employed in some government work. 


Robert Hawthorne Glezen, only son of Joseph P. and Sarah Rebecca Haw- 
thorne Glezen, was born, lived his entire life of seventy-eight years, and died in 
the home at Walnut and South Ninth Streets, that home to which his father 
had brought a young bride in the autumn of 1848. 


Robert was born sometime during the year 1855, the third child in a family 
of four children. He was a great favorite with his three sisters, but between 
him and his youngest sister, there was a very particularly close tie, and in the 
sunset of life, that tie was strengthened, as they realized they were the last 
leaves on the family tree. Robert had been named Robert Hawthorne for his 
mother’s best-loved brother, Robert P. Hawthorne, who in his generation was 
the last leaf on the Hawthorne tree. 


Robert H. Glezen was educated in the schools of the village, and like the 
other members of his family, he was a student and a reader; he acquired a 
much better, broader education than the ordinary student in the public schools 
of those times. Robert was reared in an austere, religious home, where religion 
and patriotism were major principles. His early years were keyed to the tempo 
of the Civil War; his father, a captain of a company of brave, fearless men, 
was stationed in a very important and dangerous sector of the war zone, and all 
the talk of the times was war. 


Robert listened to his mother’s prayers for his beloved father, prayers that 
revealed all her heartbreaking fears; he experienced the excitement of his 
father’s return in uniform, from the far-away southern battlefields; he thrilled to 
the stories of fierce fighting and brave deeds, and the valor that was beyond 
imagination; and Robert was inoculated with the fiery spirit of patriotism to 
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which the times were keyed — it became a part of his life just as religion was 
the moving spirit of his life. 


The youth developed into a frank, courageous, plain-spoken man, who would 
argue quietly, sanely, and convincingly, and one could be sure he would be 
championing the moral side of any argument. In politics, like all members of 
his family, he was Republican, and a very loyal, hard-working, ardent sup- 
porter for his party. For many years, he played a prominent part in the strug- 
gles over the fiery issues of earlier days, when politics was a great game, and 
though he would not shirk duty when it was thrust upon him, he did not seek 
any political favors from his party. 


He served one term on the Town Board a few years before the town was 
incorporated into a city, but he was unlike his father, in that he did not wish 
to hold an office, and was never interested in holding a county office. 


Robert Glezen was a bachelor. The Hawthorne family was notably a family 
of spinsters and bachelors — a rather sad thing since their culture, outstanding 
intellectual ability, and high moral character was worthy of propagation. Mr. 
Glezen was witty, courteous, affable, clean-minded; abhorring low, mean, evil 
things, a gentleman in the true sense of the word, and in his younger days was 
known to be quite a “beau,” but having his mother and sisters for companions 
in their pleasant home, he seemed never to feel the need nor wish to take a 
wife and went the even tenor of his ways in peace and contentment. He enjoyed 
company and was easily and completely at home in all the social life of the 
town during his youth and middle age. In his later years, he became a quiet, 
reserved man, and though he was always the genial, courteous host to the 
guests in the home, he did not seek social life. He was a member of Pike Lodge 
No. 121, F. and A.M., as his father had been. He was a leader in an organiza- 
tion known as “Sons of Veterans,” which flourished in the years following the 
Civil War. 

One of the great pleasures of Mr. Glezen’s life was music. He had a good 
tenor voice, and was an outstanding member of the fine choir of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church. He was a member of the Petersburg Band for many 
years, a group of talented men, who played for all patriotic celebrations, Me- 
morial Day, Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday, and gave open air band 
concerts during the summer season on the court house lawn. 


In 1880, Mr. Glezen was the leader and principal backer of a widely known 
Glee Club, judged by music-lovers everywhere to be the best and most elabo- 
rately fitted Glee Club ever operated in Indiana. This Glee Club visited cities 
and towns over the entire state during campaign years, an outstanding and 
popular advocate for the Republican party. It was in great demand in this and 
other counties of the Pocket in election years. 


The Glee Club owned its own especially constructed band wagon, with its 
long, wide platform mounted on wheels, and a canopy top. The float was gaily 
decorated with the national colors, lighted with large lanterns of special design, 
and was drawn by eight perfectly matched white horses, with richly decorated 
harness, jingling bells, and tall white plumes waving over their high-reined 
heads. The float carried an organ, and the Glee Club personnel was made up 
of the best singing talents the town afforded, young ladies and dashing gallants, 
who wore beautifully designed white satin uniforms, trimmed with red satin 
and gold braid. The red and white cocked hats were finished with sweeping 
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white plumes. They were a really handsome group of singers. None of the 
members of the Glee Club are living today. The Glee Club members were 
drawn principally from the Old School choir, but its leader, the late John B. 
Young, a successful merchant of Petersburg and later a businessman of Evans- 
ville, and Miss Lida Knight, both of the Methodist choir, were the leaders of 
the Glee Club’s chorus. 


Though Robert H. Glezen was reared in the Old School Presbyterian Church 
from infancy through more than fifty years of his life, and though he was loyal 
in attending all its services, and was a leading member of its choir, he was 
never a member of the Old School church body, nor is there any record that 
he and his sister, Abigail, were ever christened, according to the orthodox cus- 
tom of good Presbyterian families, though they may have had the rites of in- 
fant baptism performed. The baptismal records of the Old School Church are 
not complete. 


Mr. Glezen united with The Main Street Presbyterian Church on April 17, 
1932 by profession of faith during the pastorate of the Reverend William T. 
McKinney. Mr. Glezen passed away the following year, on June 25, 1933, six 
months after the death of his youngest and favorite sister, Miss Abigail M. 
Glezen, leaving one niece, Mrs. Sarah E. Sullivan, who with her two daughters, 
Jean and Virginia, are the sole remaining members of this once large Hawthorne- 
Glezen family, whose influence on the religious life of the community cannot 
be measured. Robert H. Glezen lived his life most commendably, and merited 
all of the respect and esteem that those who knew him, gave to him. 


Abigail Matilda, youngest of the four children of Joseph P. and Sarah R. 
Hawthorn Glezen, was born in the family home in 1857, and passed away 
there December 14, 1982, at the advanced age of seventy-five years. 


Unfortunately, the Old School Presbyterian baptismal records are not com- 
plete, and there is no record that Miss Abbie was christened in the orthodox 
Old School Presbyterian way in her infancy. There is record of her union 
with the church by profession of faith, at the age of fourteen years, on July 12, 
1873 during the pastorate of the Reverend E. C. Johnson. 


Miss Abbie was very conscientious and regular in the performance of her 
church obligations. She had a very pretty voice, and was a valued member of 
the choir; she taught a Sunday School class; regular in attendance at all church 
services; at prayer meeting, where she often played the organ and led the 
singing; she attended the Senior Christian Endeavor and the Women’s Mission- 
ary meetings. After the union of the two churches she was the teacher for al- 
most a quarter century, of an adult women’s class, named the Co-Workers Class 
of the Main Street Presbyterian Church School. 


She was exceptionally well-educated. She had been one of the fortunate chil- 
dren who had attended the Blythewood Academy. She had also had the cultural 
opportunity of visiting with friends in various sections of the United States for 
several months during the summers. 


Miss Abbie was a great reader; her choice in literature was exceptionally 
fastidious; she was interesting; she was a very good musician and had a sweet, 
cultured voice; she was an immaculate housekeeper and an excellent cook. It 
was a real treat to be a guest in her home for she was a gracious hostess. 


She was very modest concerning her own ability but she was a writer of 
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some excellent verse and prose that found its way into some of the leading 
publications and religious journals of note in the 1880’s. Her poetry was beau- 
tiful and meritorious, but she was so sensitively modest concerning anything 
she did that little of what she wrote was shared with others. 


Miss Abbie had a pleasing personality with an amiable disposition, and she 
was a very attractive woman in appearance. She had excellent taste. Like her 
Aunt Matilda Hawthorne she liked rich materials and pretty clothes. 


After her death the Session Minutes of January, 1983, record: “Miss Abbie 
Glezen, died December 14, 1932. A good Sunday School teacher, a true saint 
of God.” 


Mrs. Sarah Estelle Sullivan, 218 North Tenth Street, is the only living des- 
cendant in Petersburg of the Hawthorne and Glezen family who were prominent 
and influential in the history of Petersburg in the 1840’s-1900’s. 


Mrs. Sullivan has been active and efficient in the Church and Church School 
from her early childhood. She has had a prominent place in the educational and 
cultural life of Petersburg as well. She retired several years ago after teaching 
in the Primary Department of the Petersburg Public Schools for near a half- 
century. 


In recent years she has withdrawn from the active duties of the church pro- 
gram but continues to attend church services as regularly as health permits 
and is an interested and conscientious member of the church body. 


Sarah Estelle Sullivan is the only child of the late John E. and Caroline A. 
Glezen Whitman. She was born in Petersburg on April 8, 1883, and with the 
exception of a few years in the early 1900’s she has spent her entire life within 
the environs of this city. 


She united with the Old School Presbyterian Church by profession of faith 
April 8, 1894, during the pastorate of the Reverend William Olmevena. 


Mrs. Sullivan attended the Petersburg Public Schools and graduated from 
the high school with the class of 1901. She attended Normal School at Val- 
paraiso, fitted herself for teaching in primary grades which she made her life 
work. She resigned in 1950, having served as a primary teacher in the local 
schools for forty-one years, 1909-1950. 


Mrs. Sullivan lived for a few years in Whiting, Indiana, the wife of Joseph 
Sullivan, a young lawyer of that city. She is the mother of two daughters, Jean 
and Virginia, who are married and live in Ohio. She has several grandchildren. 


“Miss Sarah” as she is lovingly called by the children of the town, taught 
Church School classes both in the Old School and The Main Street Presby- 
terian Churches for many years. She resigned October 8, 1948, after forty-two 
years of faithful service as a teacher in Primary Department of the Church 
School, 1906-1948, where she had filled various offices in the capacity of 
teacher, department secretary, department treasurer, and department super- 
intendent. 


Miss Sarah’s life is a worthy example of Christian living at its best. She has 
commendably upheld the fine traditions of a devout, spiritual, cultured family, 
the excellence of her training has been expressed in every phase of her social, 
professional and religious life. She has carried on the outstanding traditions of 
her ancestry in a most exemplary way. 
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On October 18, 1851, Joseph P. Glezen and his wife, Sarah Rebecca Haw- 
thorne Glezen deeded a plot of ground from their own lot number 97 at the cor- 
ner of Walnut and Ninth Streets to the Trustees of The Old School Presby- 
terian Church, Thomas Davidson, John Hawthorne and Robert P. Hawthorne for 
the purpose of erecting a church building on said lot. The consideration paid 
was One Cent. This deed was recorded in Deed Record 1, page 567. 


On March 16, 1915, the Trustees of the Main Street Presbyterian Church 
were instructed by the Board of Elders of The Main Street Presbyterian Church 
to sell the Old School Church building and the lot on Walnut Street to the 
Town Board of Petersburg for their use of it as a fire station for not less than 
$800. The Session Clerk, Samuel E. Dillin, and Board of Trustees were ap- 
pointed “to prepare a plan for a church kitchen, in case the sale is effected.” 
The Elders were: James Blythe Hendricks, Harvey P. Carter, Charles O. Lem- 
mon, Dr. Frank Luke and William E, Davisson.* T his building was sold to the 
Petersburg Town Board and the interior was remodeled for use by the city’s 
Fire Department. 


Because of its quaint wording, we insert an exact copy of this original deed® 
for the building lot owned by the Old School Presbyterian Church for more 
than sixty years: 


This Indenture, made this 18th day of October, in the year of Our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, between Joseph P. Glezen 
and Sarah R. Glezen, his wife, of the County of Pike, in the State of Indi- 
ana, of the first part; and Thomas Davidson, Robert P. Hawthorne and 
Joseph P. Glezen, Trustees of the Petersburgh Congregation of the Old 
School Branch of the Presbyterian Church of the State and County afore- 
said, of the second part— 


That the said party of the first part for and in consideration of the sum 
of One Cent to the said party of the second part in hand paid the receipt, 
Whereof is acknowledged, have given and granted and by these present 
to give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, release, convey, and confirm unto said 
party of the second part and their successors forever, all the following de- 
scribed tract, parcel, or lot of land, lying and being in the said County of 
Pike, To wit:— 

A part of Lot No. Ninety-seven, in the town of Petersburgh, and bound- 
ed as follows, Vis:— 


Beginning at the South-Eastern Corner of said Lot, thence North along 
the line of said Lot, Sixty-seven feet; thence West forty-five feet; thence 
South Sixty-seven feet to the street; thence East forty-five feet to the be- 
ginning, to Have and to Hold the Same together with all the appurtur- 
ances®* to the same, belonging to the said party of the second part and to 
other successors forever as Trustees, as aforesaid in Trust for and for the 
use of the aforesaid congregation for the purpose of erecting a church or 
house of worship for the use and occupation of the Congregation aforesaid 
within the space of two years from the date hereof, and the said party of the 
first part for them and their heirs do hereby cavinant (covenant) with the 
said party of the second part and their successors that they are lawfully 
seiged and possessed of the premises aforesaid that the same is free and 


4See Session Minutes, March, 1915. 
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clear from all incumbrances whatsoever, and that they will forever warrant 
and defend the same against all persons whomsoever. 


In witness whereof the said Joseph P. Glezen and Sarah R. Glezen, his 
wife, who hereby relinquishes her right of dower in the said premises 
have here-unto set their hands and seals the day and the year above writ- 
ten. 


Joseph P. Glezen 
Sarah R. Glezen 


Recorded September 16, 1855. 


Our Old School Church was most fortunate in having so many men and 
women of splendid educations, noble ideals, deep spiritual experiences, courage, 
convictions, and ability as its leaders possessed in those earlier years of its his- 
tory. 


Among those leaders there was a man of experience, scholarly attainments, 
and strong, established backgrounds, the Reverend Thomas Martin, a native 
of Banfield, Rathfriland, County Down, Ireland. Mr. Martin was born and 
spent his youth on his beloved Emerald Isle. He was the son of James and 
Elizabeth Stranaghan Martin, well-to-do Irish folk, with fine, Christian back- 
grounds. Mr. and Mrs. Martin were ambitious for their son, and sent him to 
the best Irish schools; he attended college at Belfast; then entered the uni- 
versity for a thorough course in theology. 


In 1832, when he was about twenty-three years old, he came to America. 
Here he attended Princeton University Theological Seminary for a year. He 
was then assigned to a pastoral charge of a Presbyterian Church at Morgan- 
town, Virginia, where he spent a number of years. While caring for the church 
there, he served as principal of the Monongahela Academy, in which he also 
taught several classes. 


He was married to Miss Jane Isabelle Prentis of Morgantown in 1838. Mrs. 
Martin was the daughter of Jonathan and Margaret Hawthorne Prentis and a 
descendant of a prominent family of New London, Connecticut. Her great- 
grandfather, Guy Richards, had married Elizabeth Harris on January 18, 1740. 
Guy Richards served on the New London Committee of Correspondence under 
appointment of January 22, 1776, and on the Committee of Safety under ap- 
pointment of March 31, 1777. In these capacities he assisted in establishing 
American Independence. He is buried in the ancient New London, Connecti- 
cut, burial ground and his grave is marked by a tablet placed there by the 
the Sons of The American Revolution. 


Guy and Elizabeth Harris Prentis had a daughter, Esther, who married John 
Prentis. Their son, Jonathan Prentis, married Margaret Hawthome and they 
were parents of Jane Isabelle Prentis. It might very well be that Margaret 
Hawthorne Prentis was the daughter of Samuel and Margaret McCauley Haw- 
thorne and one of the three children of their eleven of whom we did not find 
any trace in Petersburg records. The reason for the Thomas Martin family 
choosing the rural village of Petersburg as a place of residence when ill-health 
forced his retirement from the ministry may well have been a relationship be- 
tween Isabella Prentis Martin, his wife, and Mrs. Margaret McCauley Haw- 
thorne and her children, the Hawthorne and Glezen families. 


Mr. Martin’s advice and counsel was encouraging to my flock and he was 
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liberal with financial aid as well. While he was not physically able to accept a 
call for full-time work he was always willing to give his assistance when health 
permitted. Elder Davidson often read the scriptures and offered the prayers, 
then Mr. Martin would speak briefly to the congregation; these short dis- 
courses were to the point and well worth hearing. Mr. Martin was a fluent 
speaker; he had a fine delivery; his English was faultless; and his remarks scin- 
tillated with wit. He was invited to serve with my Board of Elders and filled 
this important position with dignity and discrimination for fourteen years from 
May 8, 1858 until his death. Mr. Martin was civic-minded, too, and being a 
man who was well-liked and highly respected and a man of sound judgment 
and acumen, he was invited to accept several positions on town and county of- 


ficial boards. 


Shortly after the family moved to Petersburg they experienced a great sor- 
row. An epidemic of scarlet fever swept through the village. There were many 
deaths and their daughter, Anna Martin, was one of the victims. Before they 
were accustomed to their loss a sorrow of a vastly different nature wrung their 
hearts. Eliza Jane had contracted the fever also, and though she recovered she 
was left completely deaf. 


Before her illness Miss Lida had been a talented pianist; she had a pretty, 
well-trained, flexible voice and sang well, and she was naturally a musician. 
Her affliction did not ruin her sunny disposition nor make her any the less 
pleasant, entertaining and interesting; it did not curb her natural wit nor em- 
bitter her sense of humor; she was the same charming, cheerful, amusing young 
woman, but she could not be persuaded to touch her piano nor attempt to sing. 
During the Civil War Miss Lida, who was quite a belle in her young days, suf- 
fered a great sorrow to which she never referred. Her soldier sweetheart was 
killed in battle and she resigned herself to a life of spinsterhood completely 
devoted to her family and her church activities. 


Her father passed away on April 18, 1872. The lovely, gracious mother whom 
Miss Lida loved so dearly passed away August 18, 1879, and she was left to 
keep the home for her only brother, James Prentis. On her death-bed Grand- 
mother Martin had exacted a promise from her daughter that she would be 
mother as well as sister to her brother, and only those who remember Miss Lida 
well can know how beautifully and faithfully she kept that promise. Prentis 
Martin was a bachelor, operating a planing mill and lumber yard. He was 
kind, interesting and very fond of children. He passed away in the late summer 
of 1897 after a short illness. Then Mr. and Mrs. James B. Hendricks, distant 
relatives and close friends of the Martin family, left their home in Indianapolis 
to live in the home with Miss Lida. Mr. Hendricks passed away in February 
of 1918. 


In 1903 Miss Lida decided to make a voyage to Ireland to visit the cousins 
there she knew only through letters. She made this trip alone, leaving in May 
and she spent several months abroad visiting Ireland, Scotland, England, and 
enjoying it all; she made a trip across the Channel to France, visiting Paris and 
spending several days’in quaint Normandy. On her return to America she spent 
several weeks in Pennsylvania visiting relatives of her mother’s and seeing 
some of the places she knew quite well from the stories her mother had told 
her of her Pennsylvania home. In the sunset of life these visits were relived 
many, many times, brightening the long, dark, lonely hours for her. Miss Lida 
was never bitter about her handicaps; she was a wonderful woman. 
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When the years began to take their toll of strength Miss Lida suffered a bad 
fall which made her an almost helpless invalid, confined to her bed all the 
time. Completely deaf, she now faced another disaster — her eyesight began 
to fail rapidly. Mrs. Hendricks was very kind; she did everything possible for 
Miss Lida’s comfort, but for the once brilliant, active woman life must have 
been very hard. Then Mrs. Hendricks sickened and died on March 26, 1926, 
and for the remaining years of her life Miss Lida, totally deaf, almost blind, 
completely helpless, was dependent upon the ministry of special nurses. She 
was a gallant women; she spent those last years as she had spent her entire 
life, cheerful, witty, uncomplaining, trusting fully upon the One she had early 
learned to know and love, Christ Jesus, her Savior. 


Miss Lida was a practical Christian. Undaunted by the many sorrows and 
trials, she lived a cheerful Christian life of generous sharing; she had an opti- 
mistic, trustful outlook on life; she was filled with faith and good deeds. She 
united with my church by profession of faith on May 9, 1858, and her young 
brother united with the church by profession of faith two years later on July 8, 
1860. She was very faithful in attending all services as long as she could walk. 
She felt she always received a blessing by being in the services, even though 
she did not hear them. “Besides,” she reasoned, “if others see me enjoying a 
service I cannot hear, they may be led to attend and get a blessing from it.” 


Miss Lida passed into Glory February 22, 1929. Her memory, like the soft 
shadows of approaching night, lies softly upon those who were so fortunate as 
to know her well, and who loved her in life and cherish her memory always. 


Dr. Alexander R. Byers, one of the most notable members of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, was a worthy citizen of the county, known and loved 
far and wide; a courtly gentleman; a courageous soldier; a talented, able, under- 
standing physician; and a true, noble, and magnanimous friend to all who 
knew him. 


Dr. Byers was born June 15, 1829 in Washington County Pennsylvania, one 
in a large family of children in the home of Thomas and Margaret Hamilton 
Byers. He was a keen, gifted, intelligent child, and completed his grade school 
education in record time. He entered West Alexander Academy in Pennsylvania 
at the age of fifteen years, completing the entire academic courses within five 
years. 


Eager to be started upon his life career, at the age of twenty years, he found 
an opening as a teacher in a school in Northern Ohio; while there he began 
the study of medicine, in which profession he wished to establish himself. He 
came to Indiana in 1851, and spent two years in Clark County teaching. In 
1853, he came to Petersburg. He taught a term of school here lasting seven 
months and in his free time he spent many hours in the offices of Drs. Alex- 
ander Leslie, Joseph Davisson, and John W. Posey, learning everything possible 
from them concerning the profession he desired to make his own life work. 


At the close of the school term Dr. Byers went to Evansville. He entered the 
office of Dr. J. R. Wilcox, a leading physician of that city, and while attending 
lectures at the Evansville Medical College he studied under the tutorship of 
Dr. Wilcox, assisting him with his practice. His training was terminated after 
three months by the death of Dr. Wilcox and he returned to Petersburg. In 
September of 1854 he opened an office and began his practice of medicine in 
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which he was to enjoy a long and successful career, lasting for more than forty- 
two years. 


Dr. Byers united with the Old School Presbyterian Church by profession of 
faith on April 18, 1856, and was baptized. Six years later he was elected to 
the Board of Elders, was ordained June 8, 1872, and served on this Board with 
dignity and great influence for twenty-five years until his death on August 15, 
1897. He signed the Session minutes for the last time on February 24, 1897, 
having served as Clerk of the Session for eighteen years from March 24, 1879. 
Though he was a busy physician he rarely missed a meeting of the Board which 
for many years convened on Wednesday evening following prayer meeting 
services. 


On May 29, 1856, this rising young physician married Miss Mary Morgan, 
who died two years later in August of 1858, leaving him with a small daughter, 
Mary Virginia. 

Then the black clouds of an approaching war began to thicken and during 
the autumn of 1861, among other active men of the community, Dr. Byers 
engaged in the work of soliciting and enlisting men for the Union Army. Two 
full companies were raised. Dr. Byers was selected as the second lieutenant 
of Company I, Forty-second Indiana Infantry Regiment, under the command 
of Colonel James G. Jones of Evansville. After eight months of active duty 
Dr. Byers was sent home for a rest and while here did some extra recruiting 
duty. In August of 1862 he returned to his active war service on the front and 
was appointed first assistant surgeon for Company C Sixty-fifty Regiment. 
In March of 1863 he received his promotion to the rank of lieutenant-surgeon. 
He was mustered out of service in 1864 and returned home to resume his medi- 
cal practice. 


Several years later on November 6, 1866, he married Miss Mary Florence 
Hammond, the daughter of Perry C. Hammond, a merchant prince of Peters- 
burg at that time. Dr. and Mrs. Byers enjoyed a congenial and happy life for 
many years in their comfortable home at the corner of Walnut and Ninth 
Streets.» It was a friendly and hospitable home where young and old enjoyed 
visiting and were always sure of a cordial welcome. 


Dr. and Mrs. Byers reared a fine family of six children: Harry W., Perry H., 
John A., Oliver A., Anna M., and Ethel May. Harry W. finished school here, 
then went to Washington, D.C., where he had a lucrative position for many 
years; he married and reared a family. He died and was buried there some 
years ago. Perry H., who was connected with the railroad in a lucrative position 
in the telegraph division of the work, lived for many years in Boonville, where 
he married. Later he and his family moved to Evansville and within recent 
years he died there. John A. married Julia A. Evans in January of 1899, and 
they made their home for many years in and near Louisville, Kentucky. Some 
years ago. Mrs. Byers died, and John A. returned here. He was employed with 
the Harris Funeral Home personnel. He died on September 1, 1951, and was 
buried on the family lot in Walnut Hills Cemetery, the last member of the im- 
mediate family of a very prominent physician of the county. 


Oliver A. Byers, who fulfilled his father’s most cherished hopes that at least 
one of his children would follow him in the profession of medicine, decided 


’This home has recently been raised and a pretty new church called “The Church of Christ’”’ 
has been built on the site. The present minister is Bro. Gene M. Carrell. 
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after his father’s death he was the one to take up the mantle laid down. He 
entered medical school, graduated with honors, and came back to Petersburg 
to practice. He was the same kind, considerate, proficient physician his father 


had been. 


Dr. Oliver Byers is remembered with the kindliest thoughts and deepest 


regard by those who knew him best and valued his good qualities and his 
friendship; he was a man who gave his best when and where it was needed 


without thought of reward; he practiced a charity that did not let his right 


hand know what his left hand did; he was kind, understanding and sympa- 
thetic in thought and in manner, a capable physician and skilled surgeon, and 


a good, sincere friend. Of him we can write truly, “He was one who loved 
his fellow man.”® 


A daughter, Anna M., died in early womanhood on October 27, 1887. Anna 
had been a good young teacher of primary Sunday School classes until she was 
stricken with the illness that ended her work. A younger daughter, Ethel M., 
married Dr. Edwin G. Burlingame, who died after some years leaving her a 
widow with three children, Byers, Florence and Edwin, whom she brought 
back to the paternal home. Mrs. Burlingame died within a few years, about 
1912, leaving her children to the loving care of her mother and her devoted 
brother, Dr. Byers. They reared the children lovingly, as their mother had been 
reared, within the benign shadow of the Old School Church, so much a part 
of the Byers family life. Mrs. Byers lived many years after her husband’s death. 
All the members of her family except her son, John, preceded her in death. 
She was cared for lovingly by her grandchildren, Byers, Florence and Edwin 
Burlingame in those last years of her long life. She died February 22, 1941, 
at the advanced age of ninety-five years. 


Though he had been a busy man, with a family, heavy church duties, and 
a profession, Dr. Byers had time to be interested in civic affairs. The public 
schools were one of his especial interests. When the first school board of the 
town was organized in the autumn of 1872, Dr. Byers was one of its members. 
He continued to serve for twelve years. Then, after a rest of a few years, he 
was elected to serve for another term, and again and again as long as he lived, 
he would serve a term, rest, and serve again. 


Dr. Byers was a charter member of Morgan Post No. 15, Grand Army of 
the Republic, first organized in June of 1867. After many vicissitudes and 
several different names, this Post was re-organized on March 26, 1880, with 
twelve members, and given the name, Morgan Post. Dr. Byers was a valued 
member of Pike Lodge No. 121, Free and Accepted Masons, and a member 
of Petersburg Chapter No. 82, Order of Eastern Star. 


Dr. Byers gave himself unselfishly to his church, his family, his friends and 
neighbors, and to his profession, fulfilling all the duties of a genuine Christian 
gentleman. After a full, rich life of sixty-eight years 


“He gave his pure soul unto his captain, Christ 
Under whose colours he had fought so long.” 


The Reverend Amzi W. Freeman and his lovely lady, Mrs. Freeman, 
accepted the call from my congregation, and came to Petersburg in the spring 
of 1885, to begin a pastorate which lasted nine beautiful years, and was termi- 


6A bou Ben Adhem” — Leigh Hunt. wh 
‘King Richard II, Act III, Scene II — William Shakespeare. 
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nated in the late summer of 1894, only because they were forced into retire- 
ment by the advancing years and waning strength. 


Mr. and Mrs. Freeman were quite an elderly couple when they came to 
Petersburg; they had children, all of whom were married, and grandchildren. 
Mr. Freeman was a gentleman of the old school, tall, thin, and very erect, with 
a dignified, stately walk; always immaculately groomed, and years ahead of his 
times, for he wore his beautiful, thick, wavy silver hair in a very short, stiff 
pompadour, with the back clipped in a modified style of today’s crew cut. He 
was most meticulous about his appearance, and his speech, which was in per- 
fect, precise, academic English. He was of a friendly, genial disposition. 


Mrs. Freeman was a very dainty little lady, a Dresden doll type in appear- 
ance, with beautiful silver hair that lay in smooth waves, a peaches and cream 
complexion, and merry, sparkling, dark blue eyes, a pleasant smile and a low, 
clear, musical voice, cultured and charming, a perfect poise and a gracious 
manner. Both had fine educations, and keen mentalities, that were broadened 
and polished by much leisurely travel through the United States, Canada, 
Europe and the Holy Land. 


Mr. and Mrs. Freeman followed a good, old-fashioned habit of making after- 
noon calls in the homes of all members of our congregation. These calls, last- 
ing about twenty minutes, were delightful visits, much appreciated and enjoyed 
by our people, who always felt honored to entertain the pastor and his wife. 
Whenever they graced a home with their presence at a meal, along with the 
pleasant associations and the excellent food, there was sure to be “a flow of 
reason, and a feast of the soul.”® 


Mr. Freeman and his lovely lady were a very hospitable couple; they en- 
joyed entertaining. During their years with us, the manse was an “Open House” 
for all who cared to come. During their residence here, the manse was a 
treasure house of lovely things; they filled the spacious rooms with the many 
trophies they had picked up on their travels — fine old tapestries from Bel- 
gium; Wedgwood from England; Sevres and Haviland from France; pure ala- 
baster vases and Parian marble figurines from Italy; rich silks and gleaming 
brass from China; ivory carvings and bells from India; and rugs from the 
Orient. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Freeman left Petersburg, they left many precious mem- 
ories of those years of gracious experiences behind them. They have been re- 
membered through all the years with a deep, abiding love, and with many a 
softly breathed prayer of thanksgiving for the wonderfully rich early experi- 
ences and influences that have given so much beauty and courage to our lives. 
What a beautiful and worthy example this gracious and spiritual couple be- 
queathed to the membership of our church! 


In the spring of 1854, the Reverend Abraham Thomas Hendricks, a man 
of outstanding ability, and extraordinary foresight, opened a seminary for girls 
in our village. Mr. Hendricks and his family lived in a large, two-storied frame 
house, built on the east side of Lot No. 163, at the corner of Locust and Eighth 
Streets. 


This school, which Mr. Hendricks named Blythe-wood Academy, in honor 
of his beautiful, charming, and accomplished wife, Anna Blythe Hendricks, be- 


8““Essay on Man” — Alexander Pope. 
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came popular immediately and gained a very enviable reputation. The School 
was filled with students ranging in age from six to sixteen years. While many 
of these students were day pupils, who lived at home, a large number came 
from all parts of this and of the adjoining counties, and Blythe-wood was un- 
able to meet the demands made upon it. 


Mr. Hendricks solved this problem by building an annex at the south side 
of his home. This annex was a long, one-storied, frame building, and was used 
as a dormitory. He then converted the two large east rooms on the first floor 
of his home into classrooms. 


The Academy’s course of study ranged from the ABC’s to the higher branches 
of a liberal English education, offering its advanced students a knowledge of 
higher mathematics; Latin and Greek; a study of the Bible as a classic, as well 
as a system of religion and morality which was made a prominent feature of the 
entire course. Each student was required to furnish her own desk with a Bible. 


In 1885, Mrs. Hendricks wrote a short account of Blythe-wood Academy, and 
said of its system of governing its students: “The government was entirely pa- 
ternal. The pupils upon entering were instructed that corporal punishment 
formed no part of the plan of government. Dismissal was the capital punish- 
ment, but serious offenses were very rare. The efforts of the teachers and pupils 
were directed less to the acquirement of mere rules and facts than to the cul- 
tivation of the powers of investigation and the habits of thought.” 


The Reverend Mr. Hendricks’? was a gentleman of high character, and a 
scholar of extraordinary ability, possessing an exceptionally keen mentality. Un- 
fortunately, he was the victim of a distressing physical ailment, epilepsy, which 
came upon him during his college days, and was said to have resulted from 
the strain of unusual devotion to intensive study. As a remedy for the seizures, 
he was given doses of silver nitrate, which tinged his skin a dark blue color, 
and he was commonly referred to as “The Blue Parson.” 


Often when Mr. Hendricks was unable to teach for several days following 
one of these distressing attacks, his wife would explain his absence from classes, 
saying he was ill. Since he often spoke of the excruciating head pains from 
which he suffered, the students did not suspect the real nature of his illnesses. 


Mrs. Sarah Jane Finn Ash; Mrs. Mary Florence Hammond Byers, Mrs. Hattie 
Towne Case Gullick; Mrs. Jane Pancake Montgomery; Mrs. Margaret Haw- 
thorn Osbourne; Mrs. Helen Montgomery Howe; Mrs. Jennie Gray Posey; Mrs. 
Sarah Case Snyder, and Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Anderson Burgh, at that time a 
resident of Ireland, Dubois County, were among the many students who at- 
tended Blythe-wood Academy. Mrs. Gullick is ea the only student of 
this group now living. 


It is impossible to estimate the cultural, educational, musical, and religious 
influences Blythe-wood Academy, and its godly founders and teachers, have 
exerted upon the life of Petersburg’s citizens, even down to this present day. 


The Old School Presbyterian Church was built in the late summer of 1854. 
It was a plain, substantial, frame building, about forty by sixty feet, lighted 
by four small windows. 

The floors were bare oaken planks; the long, wooden pews had high backs, 
9“History of Pike and Dubois Counties.”” — Goodspeed, 1885. 
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and hard, uncushioned seats. The room was heated by big iron stoves, burning 
either wood or coal; they were set at the center of the building, one on the 
east side, the other on the left. Kerosene lamps were used for lighting. 


The sanctuary was a bare room, with a large raised rostrum at the north 
end; a plain oak pulpit and a long davenport with good lines and a beautiful 
faded upholstery stood on this dais. 


About 1889, the minister, the Reverend Mr. Freeman, encouraged the Ses- 
sion to build an annex at the north end of the church, and to redecorate. This 
was the first change that had been made during the thirty-five years it had 
served the congregation. 


The annex extended across the entire north end of the church and was about 
twelve fect wide. A Sunday School room to be used by the primary class was 
made on the northwest end; a smaller utility room was made on the northeast 
end; and the center space, directly behind the rostrum was used for the choir- 
loft, which was raised about a foot higher than the rostrum, and separated from 
it by an oak railing, open on the sides. Three rows of six chairs, and the small 
organ completed the furnishings. 


The primary room was very plain, furnished with five rows of chairs; its 
only decoration was a framed motto, hanging on the north wall. This motto is 
a precious memory. The 8% x 12 sheet of heavy cream paper had a Bible 
text printed on it in heavy black type, within a gold line border: 


“Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
—Matthew 19:14 


The sanctuary was redecorated. The four small windows were removed. Six 
long windows, three in the east side, three in the west side, replaced them; 
and a large window was set in the wall of the choir-loft. The long pews were 
replaced by chairs, with folding seats, fastened to the floor. I liked the nice, 
hard, high-backed pews better than the new chairs. 


The outside of our church was painted anew, though I do not recall the color 
used; and a new set of wide steps, with banisters, replaced the old, narrow 
steps. A narrow vestibule was built in the south end of the church, with double 
doors, and a second set of double doors opened into the sanctuary from the 
vestibule. 


The old iron stoves, highly polished, were used for heating the church. They 
did take some of the chill from the room, though the worshippers sitting near 
them were always uncomfortably warm, while those farther away shivered with 
the chill of the room. 


In the earlier days my church did not use any kind of musical instruments. 
Hymns were sung without musical accompaniment, the choir leader lined the 
hymns and set the pitch for the tune with a tuning fork. “The Psalms and 
Hymns of The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.,” were used in the services of those 
early days. This hymn book was replaced about 1877 with “The Presbyterian 
Hymnal,” and in the early 1880’s the Gospel Hymns, No. 1 and No. 2, were 
used for the Sunday School and prayer meeting services. 


The organ was bought about 1882, we believe, and was used only for the 
church services; unaccompanied singing was still the order for Sunday School 
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and prayer meeting. The use of the organ for Sunday School came into its own 
about 1887. Most of the church families were subscribers for the official church 
paper, The Herald and Presbyter, and it was read by the entire family. 


A great change was made inside the church. The lower third of the walls 
were’ paneled with varnished oak. The upper two-thirds of the walls were 
covered with a very pretty, soft blue plain oatmeal paper. A stamped metal 
ceiling was used. The large metal squares were painted a soft blue, and the 
centers of each of the stamped figures on the square were dots, the size of a 
dime, painted with gold, adding a highlight of brilliance. This ceiling was very 
pretty, and when children of the congregation grew tired of the long service, 
it was fun to slip down in the chair, tip one’s head far back, and count all 
those bright, pretty gold dots. 


New Brussels carpet, in subdued colors, covered the rostrum; a strip of the 
same carpet was laid on the center aisle. The old pulpit was replaced with a 
new and slightly more ornate pulpit, with a large new Bible, that fastened with 
shining brass clasps; three new pulpit chairs, with sturdy oak frames and pretty 
blue velvet upholstering, supplanted the dignified old davenport. 


Five new hanging lamps, with strong, bright chains, and shades of opal glass, 
gorgeously decorated with sprays of bright red roses and green leaves, splashed 
with gold, lighted the auditorium. One of the lamps was hung above the pulpit, 
two lamps were hung on the east side, and two on the west side of the church, 
and provided adequate light. Smaller lamps, with glass bowls, were set in 
bright brass brackets, attached to the wall, and lighted the choir loft. 


Our sweet-toned church bell was something of a pleasing tradition for us, 
the gift of a now almost forgotten family, Mrs. Anna Blythe Hendricks, the 
charming wife of our minister, the Reverend Abraham T. Hendricks, her two 
brothers, James E. Blythe of Evansville, and Jasper W. Blythe of Cranberry, 
New Jersey, her two sisters, Mrs. Mary Blythe Hines of Bardstown, Kentucky, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Blythe Butler of Carrollton, Kentucky, and her brother-in- 
law, George Green, of Trenton, New Jersey. 


When my church building was sold to the Town Board of Petersburg our 
traditional bell was removed from its belfry and was hung in the Main Street 
Presbyterian Church belfry. By the request of some of her friends from the 
Old School Church the Session of the Main Street Presbyterian Church very 
kindly gave the Cumberland Presbyterian Church bell to Mrs. Beulah B. Gray, 
who had it hung in the belfry of the Traylor Union Church in Jefferson Town- 
ship near her farm home. At that time Mrs. Gray was conducting a union Sun- 
day School on Sunday afternoon at the Traylor Union Church, where she served 
as the school’s Superintendent, taught a Women’s Bible Class, and on Wednes- 
day evening conducted a midweek prayer meeting service. The bell hangs in 
the steeple of the Traylor Union Church and calls the people of that little 
hamlet to worship. Now they have a minister to serve them and observe all 
the various services of a live church. 

I like the sound of bells ringing in high church steeples, sending out their 
musical invitations to the worship services on the Sabbath, don’t you? My 
people liked to hear the clear, silvery chimes of my church bell; they were 
glad to heed the message I sent forth, calling them to “Their house of worship, 
their place of prayer.” 

We brought another of our treasures with us to our new church home, our 
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beautiful silver communion set and our baptismal bowl, and we are happy to 
know they are serving us here as they did in the little frame church we loved 
so much. Our communion set numbered five pieces — two patens, two chalices, 
and a graceful ewer, each engraved with the inscription: “P. P. C. from 
Y. P. S. C. E. October 4, 1894,” a poignant memory. The active Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor Society gave this communion set and baptismal bowl to 
the Petersburg Presbyterian Church, and it was dedicated with an impressive 
communion service by our saintly minister, the Reverend Mr. Freeman, shortly 
before he left Petersburg. 


Every Old School Presbyterian family owned a well-thumbed copy of the 
book, “The Constitution of The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America,” containing The Confession of Faith, The Catechisms, The Ten Com- 
mandments, The Lord’s Prayer, The Creed, and The Directory for the Worship 
of God, together with The Plan of Government and Discipline, as ratified by 
The General Assembly at their Sessions in May 1821, and amended in 1883. 


This book, printed in very fine type, contained 346 pages, together with an 
eleven page index. The Longer Catechism contains 196 questions and their 
answers, and The Shorter Catechism has 107 questions and their answers. There 
are literally hundreds of Bible references to substantiate each statement made 
in the Confession of Faith. This book was read and studied in a good Presby- 
terian family as carefully as the Bible. 


The book was printed by The Presbyterian Board of Publications, Number 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The records of infant baptisms in the Minute Book of the Old Presbyterian 
Church are incomplete, but start with March 17, 1849, when: 


George Johnson Davidson, child of Thomas and Isabel Foster Davidson, 
and Samuel Miller Davidson, child of James and Caroline Davidson, were 
baptized. 


The second entry is dated June 80, 1850, when: 


Margaretta (Mary M.) Glezen and Martha Davidson, infants, were 
baptized. 


The last entry, dated April 1905, records: 


Voris Rosalva Gray, five months old infant daughter of Edward Mont- 
gomery Gray and Beulah B. Gray. The Reverend J. W. Venable admin- 
istered the rites of infant baptism to the baby. 


The charter members of The Old School Presbyterian Church, organized 
May 20, 1848, were: Thomas and Isabella Foster Davidson; Joseph and Nancy 
M. Gray; Mrs. Margaret Hawthorne; John and Robert P. Hawthorne; Misses 
Sarah and Mary Hawthorne; Mrs. Susan Blackburn Posey. 


Together with these ten charter members, some of the oldest and most high- 
ly respected families of the county were included among the staunch support- 
ers of my church during the earliest years, 1848-1865: 


Mrs. Sarah McCrillus Adams; Dr. Alexander R. Byers, 1. Mary Morgan By- 
ers, 2. Mary Florence Hammond Byers; Misses Abigail and Matilda Hawthorne; 
Mrs. Julia A. Gordon Hawthorne; The Reverend Abraham T. and Anna Blythe 
Hendricks; The Reverend Thomas and Isabel Jane Prentis Martin; Miss Eliza 
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Jane Martin and brother, James Prentis Martin; William and Helen Boone 
Davidson; Captain Merrick. 


Among those families belonging to the Old School Church from 1870-1906 
were: 


Mrs. Maria Thornton Adams; George and Wilhelmina Hisgen Ashby; An- 
drew G. and Sarah Jane Eulass Billmeyer; Turner G. and Anna Hewins Bra- 
shear; Rosalvo B. and Laura A. Capehart Brazelton; Mrs. Elizabeth Harsch 
Burger; Mrs. Nellie Lingo Burger; Stephen White and Eugenia Routt Chappell; 
James B. and Louisa King Davidson; Albert P. and Hattie Long DeBruler; 


Judge Thomas Dillon and 1. Elizabeth Green Dillon, 2. Kitty Green Dillon; 
J. M. and Emma E. Doyle; Dr. James B. and Sarah Carson Duncan; Henry S. 
and Margaret Davidson Edwards; Judge Eugene A. and Rhoda Frank Ely; 
Misses Mary M. and Abigail M. Glezen; Edward and Mayme Harrison Gunckel; 
Oliver and Laura Watt Hammond; John B. Hanna; William and Louisa Mauck 
Hargrove; James Blythe and Mary Wilson Hendricks; Emory G. and Sarah 
Ravenscroft Hewins; James and Ida Agnew Keith; George and Martha Acer- 
mann King; Henry and Mahala Merrick King; 


William and Katherine Reuss Limp; Ebon O. and Sarah Litherland; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. and Phoebe Stone Link; William and Louisa McBay; William and 
Louisa Snyder McFarland; John and Eliza McIntyre; George W. and Elizabeth 
Brazelton Pinney; Misses Ella, Laura, Priscilla and Theckla Reuss; Charles and 
Maggie Opel Schaeffer; Misses Frederica and Bertha M. Schaeffer; John F. 
and Sarah Trafzer; August and Lillian King Weber; John and Caroline A. Gle- 
zen Whitman; Clark and Lydia Curtis Whitman. 


Other loyal members of my congregation were: Misses Bernice, Katherine 
and Helen Ashby; Edith Adams; Anna and Ethel Byers; Beulah M. Brazelton; 
Laura E., Mayme, Helen and Johanna Burger; Mary Florence Capehart; Ida 
Clendennin; Zoe Dobbin; Edith Davidson; Daisy M. and Bessie E. Dillon; 
Helen and Dorinda Edwards; Belle Eulass; John Gullick; Maude Harrell; Helen 
and Laura King; Helen Krebbs; Alesa Limp; Lucy Hoggatt; Rachel Whitting- 
hill; and Sarah Whitman. 


Mrs. Catherine Rogers and family, Mary, Lida, and Charles Edward, Mrs. 
Flora Tracy and family, Walter, Eunice, and Thomas; Mrs. Ella Custin Tull, 
Mrs. Lillian Custin Moore, and their brother, Henry L. Custin; Ralph Eulass; 
Horace and Frank Ely; George Vincent; Henry Walter Burger and Alvin Vin- 
ton Brashear, who later were ministers; Walter Coleman and his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Coleman Horton; Mr. and Mrs. Ela Moore and William Blackburn and 
family, were among others of the loyal folk who added luster to the years of 
service the church gave to the community. 


In 1885, the church membership was estimated at about sixty-five communi- 
cants. The membership was never more than ninety to ninety-five. On April 11, 
1905, a statistical report submitted to the Presbytery in session at Terre Haute 
listed the church’s communicants as 66, and the Sunday School enrollment 
as 66. We maintained an active Women’s Foreign Missionary Society and a 
lively Sewing Circle. 


Out of my congregation, one of the finest and most active charitable organiz- 
ations the town has ever known was started, and continued for many years. It 
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happened this way: One cold, sleety afternoon in February of 1888, a little 
boy died in a tumble-down shanty in the east end of town, called “Take Back,” 
a section where only the most destitute and forlorn families lived, cold, hungry, 
naked, hopeless. 


George W. Pinney, an elder in our Old School Church, came into his warm, 
comfortable sitting room, from his duties as a mortician, heart-sick. His wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth “Libbie” Pinney, and her sister-in-law, Mrs. Laura Brazelton, 
were sitting there chatting. As Mr. Pinney stretched his hands to the cheery, 
open fire he exclaimed: “If you women want to do something really worthwhile 
and Christian, you can do it today, by helping that poor family I have just left. 
Their little boy is dead, starved and frozen; and there will be several more of 
them the same way if something isn’t done for them quickly. That family 
doesn’t have anything — no food, no fuel, no clothes, no nothing. I wrapped 
that little boy in cotton; there wasn’t even a rag I could use. They are freezing 
and starving. There is a job that needs doing, and quick. Can you do some- 
thing?” And the women not only could but they did! 


The children were sent to the homes of several neighbors who quickly an- 
swered the appeal for help, and soon baskets of food, clothing, and other 
necessities were in the destitute home, together with fuel, coal and wood. 


An organization began that cold February afternoon, without money, with- 
out officers, without plans, but it was to have a long, busy, useful, worthwhile 
career, and its influence for good was to reach into every home in the entire 
community. 


The Ladies Aid Society began with six charter members: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pinney, Mrs. Laura Brazelton, Mrs. Jennie Billmeyer, Mrs. Thomas S. Smith, 
Mrs. John W. Wilson, and Miss Belle Eulass. At its second meeting, Mrs. 
Amelia Liibs, and two Jewish women, Mrs. Gustoff Frank, and sister, Mrs. 
Moses Frank, joined and the Society began to make itself a power for good. 
At one time, the membership roll included more than a hundred active work- 
ing members among the leading women of the town. 


The fine work The Ladies Aid Society did has never been excelled in Peters- 
burg by any other organization. It served a great need at a time when there 
was no provision of any kind for the unfortunates of the town. It was active 
until organized charity made the work of an organization like it was unneces- 
sary, yet the Ladies Aid Society gave more than aid for physical needs; it 
gave understanding, sympathy, friendship, and personal friendly visits to those 
unfortunates who needed those things so much. 


During his pastorate, the Reverend Charles Darling, feeling the young folk 
of the town needed more and better recreation, properly supervised, organized 
a club for them. This club met on Friday evening of each week in the Modern 
Woodmen Lodge Hall. All young people of the town, regardless of church af- 
filiations, were welcomed there. Mr. Darling called his club “The Eclectic 
Club,” and its name signified its character and purpose, a diversified program. 


On one Friday evening of the month, we had an exciting spelling match; 
the second Friday evening, we might have a spirited debate, about “Resolved: 
Young men find city girls more entertaining than country girls,” or some other 
equally weighty problem; or some member might read a paper. I remember 
one such paper, on the subject “Rome, The Eternal City.” The third Friday 
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evening we played games popular at that time, Parchesi, Ping Pong, Lotto, 
Checkers, and occasionally a bit more lively “Blind Man‘s Bluff,” “Weevilly 
Wheat” or “Skip to My Loo” and “The Virginia Reel.” And on the fourth Fri- 
day evening, the largest crowd of the month was out, and the air fairly tingled 
with excitement, for on that evening Mr. Darling permitted us to have — 
Square Dancing! This club flourished splendidly during the autumn and win- 
ter, though it shocked our staid elders greatly and they feared our good min- 
ister was leading his lambs right down the primrose road to perdition, but with 
the coming of spring, the club just naturally faded into oblivion, and the elders 
settled back with long, fervent sighs of real relief. 


The Petersburg Press 
March 8, 1887 J. L. Mount, Proprietor 
The entertainment given by the members of the Presbyterian Church 
on the 22d ult. in commemoration of Washington’s Birthday occurred so 
close to our last week’s issue that we could not give it the deserving notice 
to which it was so justly entitled. The parents of this town owe a tribute 
to the Rev. A. W. Freeman for the interest which he takes in training the 
young people in “the way they should go.” The little folks did themselves 
proud and their instructor justice. Their performances and recitations were 
said to be all that could be expected of as young people anywhere. 


The recitation of a poem given by a five years old daughter of Mr. Al 
Brazelton was something seldom equalled. Beulah is an infant wonder. 
The next most interesting feature was the Broom Drill of fourteen young 
ladies under the instruction of Mr. Al Brazelton. It is said that this drill 
was equal to the best drills of Washington’s Veterans of 1776. The young 
ladies to whom is due so much credit are the following: Sadie Berridge; 
Maggie Davidson; Florence Capehart; Lollie Reuss; Grace Adams; Rachel 
Lou Whittinghill; Zoe Dobbins; Eva Hicks; Nellie Lingo; Mattie Carson; 
Lula Bartlett; Essie Jerrald; Clyde Carpenter, and Lillie King. 


(Only two people named in the article are now living: Mrs. Nellie Lingo 
Burger, widow of the late Dr. Rudolph Burger; and Mrs. Beulah Brazelton 
Gray, widow of the late Edward Montgomery Gray. Mrs. Lula Bartlett Reed, 
wife of the former Henry Reed, a prominent businessman of Petersburg, lived 
until within recent months. ) 


1. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union will be held at the home 
of Miss Lida Martin, July 30. There will be music by the choir, prayer 
by the Reverend A. W. Freeman, and exercises by the Misses Jennie 
Stocks, Nellie Lingo, Bertha Frank, Sadie Posey, Lucy Fleener, Ricky 
Schaeffer, and Mr. Will Carleton. The Rev. J. W. Bain and the Rev. E. R. 
Perry will address the meeting. — The Pike County Democrat, July 29, 
1891. 


2. Miss Mary Glezen, delegate from the Presbyterian Church, and 
Frank Lory, delegate from the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, started 
for New York Monday where they will attend the National Convention 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. They will be gone 
about ten days. — The Pike County Democrat, July 8, 1892. 


3. Beginning November 15, and continuing for two weeks, evangelistic 
meetings will be held in the Presbyterian Church. The Reverend J. W. 
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Van de Venter will be the evangelist. The Reverend Mr. Van de Venter is 
not only a very excellent evangelist, but he possesses a very fine voice and 
will sing a song or two each evening. He usually sings numbers which he 
has written and has composed his own music for them. Mr. Van de Venter 
comes very highly recommended and is a personal friend of the minister 
of the church. The Reverend J. H. Venable. — Pike County Democrat, 
November 1, 1903. 


APPENDIX III 


THE MAIN STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1906 - 1953 


Under the direction of the Vincennes Presbytery, George T. Hubbard, 
who has been student pastor of The Main Street Presbyterian Church of 
this city for the past two years, will be ordained and installed as regular 
pastor, Thursday evening, May 7, at 7:30 o'clock. This will be a most 
impressive service to which all are invited. 


Several visiting ministers will be in attendance, as will be his father, 
mother, and brother of Rochester, N.Y. Reverend Hubbard will graduate 
from the Presbyterian Seminary in Louisville, next Tuesday evening. 
Reverend and Mrs. Hubbard will be here for full time services, beginning 
Sunday, May 10 — The Petersburg Press, May 5, 1936. 


The Young Women’s Guild, happy to have achieved a goal of long 
standing, and proud to give its beloved church the much-needed gift of 
a new organ, wished to mark the event in some especial way. After much 
thoughtful deliberation, and with some extra personal sacrifice, they de- 
cided to have a local jeweler order a gold key made for the organ. 


At the dedication services, September 20, 1936, Mrs. Helen Henderson, 
president of the Guild, proudly yet very humbly, presented this gold key 
to the Board of Trustees, Samuel E. Dillin, Clark S. Whitman, and 
Charles H. Carlisle. The key is a symbol, marking a high peak in the 
Guild’s many generous, worthwhile activities, and as such becomes a sig- 
nificant and pleasing souvenir, cherished by the church with its other 
sacred souvenirs. 


Mrs. Chappel gave a brief history of the Young Women’s Guild, men- 
tioning that Mrs. Henry Orton* was the organizer, and that the purchase 
of the organ had been the real objective of the group since its organization 
about 25 years ago.” Mr. Dillin spoke for the Trustees. This was followed 
by the real service of dedication, led by the pastor, Reverend George T. 
Hubbard, with the responses given by the congregation. — The Peters- 
burg Press, September 20, 1936. 


Mr. Robert Veasey, blind organist of Louisville, Kentucky, gave a dedicatory 


my church and the Honorable Will R. Hays, from the Sullivan Presbyterian 
Hawthorne Gleyen, was born in the family home in 1857, and passed away 
hills of Tennessee. Mr. Bryan was an assistant to the prosecutor in the trial of 


1Mrs. Julius T. Orton. 
2The Young Women’s Guild was organized October 10, 1910. 
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recital of the new pipe organ which was presented to The Main Street Presby- 
terian Church, Sunday evening, September 20, 1936. A large and appreciative 
audience was present to hear Mr. Veasey, who was in this city last year, when 
he was presented at two concerts by the Guild when they were at that time 
raising money to purchase the instrument. Mr. Veasey is an artist of great skill 
in spite of his handicap. Each of the six numbers presented, ranging from the 
quite heavy works of the Old Masters, to the familiar strains of Kreisler’s “The 
Old Refrain,” was exceptionally delightful to the enthusiastic listeners. 


Assisting in the programme was Mrs. Mildred Brown Sebring, coloratura 
soprano, of Washington, Indiana, who in her usual charming manner, gave two 
sacred selections. She was accompanied by Mrs. S. E. Dillin. 


Immediately preceding the concert, Mrs. Marie Chappell, Mrs. Helen Hen- 
derson, and Mrs. Ethel Wilson, representing the Guild, presented the organ 
and its golden key to the trustees of the church, represented by Mr. S. E. Dil- 
lin, Mr. Clark S. Whitman, and Mr. Charles H. Carlisle. 


William E. Davisson, now of Richmond, Indiana, was very active in all de- 
partments of our church work at the time of the union in 1906. During these 
first years of adjustments to the changes he served in various important posi- 
tions, as Church School Superintendent, a Church School teacher, leader of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and a member of the Church 
Board of Deacons. In later years, he was a member of the Board of Elders. 


About 1920, Mr. Davisson married a young widow, Mrs. Myrtle Lemmon 
Gray, who was fitted by inclination and by training to be a perfect help-mate in 
all of his church activities. They were interested in work with the young folk 
of the church, and it was a very common thing for them to have as many as 
125 young folk of the church, of all age groups, in their Sunday evening Chris- 
tian Endeavor services. They served as leaders and chaperones for all meetings, 
parties, picnics, hay-rides, and other social activities of that period; and they 
frequently accompanied the delegates from the Christian Endeavor Societies to 
their summer conferences and Presbyterial meetings. Their home was used 
as the meeting place and headquarters by the young folk, who knew the doors 
of the home were never locked, and they were welcome there at any time. 


Mr. Davisson served as Superintendent of the Church School for three years, 
1915-1918, and was the teacher of a teen-age class of boys for more than twen- 
ty years. At one time he had a very fine basketball team organized from among 
these boys, some of whom later became stars on the high school teams. Mrs. 
Davisson served the Church School as pianist; as a teacher of teen-age girls; 
active in several women’s organizations of the church, much in demand as a 
pianist for their meetings. 


Mr. Davisson was elected to the Board of Elders about 1900-1903, and at 
that time was the youngest member of the Session Board. The time came when 
Mr. S. E. Dillin was the oldest member in years of service and at that time, 
Mr. Davisson, the youngest member of the Session Board, was second in years 
of service. He served my church for thirty-two years or more, until the summer 
of 1935, when the family moved to Anderson, where he had accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of a large shoe store. Soon after moving there, Mr. Davisson 
was elected to the Board of Elders of the First Presbyterian Church of Ander- 
son and served until 1938, when he received an offer to become the manager 
of a shoe store in Richmond and moved there. In 1940, Mr. Davisson. was 
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elected to the Board of Elders of the First Presbyterian Church of Richmond, 
and is serving his fourteenth consecutive year in this office. Altogether Mr. 
Davisson has served as an elder in three Presbyterian Churches of Indiana and 
has given a half-century to this work. 


While serving on the Session Board in 1925, Mr. Davisson enjoyed one of the 
richest experiences of his many years in Christian service. Mr. Davisson, from 
my church, and the Honorable Will H. Hays, from the Sullivan Presbyterian 
Church, were chosen to represent the Vincennes Presbytery at the meeting of 
The General Assembly in Indianapolis. 


This was at about the same time William Jennings Bryan, “the silver-tongue 
orator from Nebraska,” was making headlines in all the newspapers of America, 
because of the famous Scopes Trial, held in the tiny hamlet, Dayton, in the 
hills of Tennessee. Mr. Bryan was an assisatnt to the prosecutor in the trial of 
J. T. Scopes, a schoolteacher, who was accused of teaching evolution in the 
public schools. Mr. Bryan debated this controversial question with the brilliant 
and cynical Clarence Darrow of Chicago and this debate rocked America from 
coast to coast, north, south, east and west. 


At the General Assembly, Mr. Bryan was a candidate for the office of Moder- 
ator, but was defeated by the eminent Dr. Wishart, of Wooster College, and 
the Evolution Debate was a large factor in Mr. Bryan’s defeat. 


At this 1925 meeting, the Honorable Will R. Hays presented the Minister’s 
Pension Plan for the consideration and discussion of the General Assembly. 
This plan, now used in all Presbyterian Churches, was adopted finally, and put 
into operation several years later, in 1927. 


In 1940, after many years devoted to the interests of the youth in our 
Church School and Christian Endeavor, and carried on with the same zest in 
the Presbyterian Churches at Anderson and at Richmond, Mr. and Mrs. Davis- 
son retired with a long, fine record of exceptional achievements to their credit, 
and the sunset of their life together is richer for shared experiences in the 
work of the Master. 


The Main Street Presbyterian Church is proud that several of its talented 
young people have made definite decisions to devote their lives to full-time 
service for Christ. 


William Owen Harris, eldest son of Owen Dillin and Clara Heldt Harris, 
born in Petersburg October 9, 1929, was licensed to preach by the Vincennes 
Presbytery, at its September meeting, 1953. He will complete his theological 
studies at Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, in June of 1954, Having 
been accepted for military service as a chaplain of the Navy, Mr. Harris will 
begin his training at a naval base in Rhode Island in the early autumn, after 
a summer’s vacation of two months which he will spend here with his parents. 


Mr. Harris was reared from infancy in the faith and teachings of the Main 
Street Presbyterian Church. He was baptized in infancy by the Reverend Wil- 
liam T. McKinney, and enrolled on the Cradle Roll of the Church School’s 
Primary Department. At the age of about four years, he was promoted to the 
Beginners’ Class of the Department. He was regular in Sunday School attend- 
ance, a habit he is meticulous in observing today. He is naturally religious, in- 
tensely, joyously, vibrantly alive to all the joys of Christian life. 


He displayed a natural tendency to a scholarly life very early, but he had 
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a practical outlook as well, and never failed to accept any type of legitimate 
work, however ,menial, if it afforded an honest chance to add to his income. 


In childhood, his favorite game was gathering his playmates about him, 
seating them on the ground in a circle, and using an upturned box for a pulpit, 
fervently exhort his squirming audience to be good children and mind their 
parents. He usually used the Sunday School lesson of the past Sabbath as his 
sermon, expounding its deep meaning in his own original fashion, with many 
gestures. He enjoyed this game, and he began his “preaching” at a very early 
age. Having a vivid imagination, he could do undreamed of wonders with the 
subjects he chose for his discourses. 


From his earliest years, “Bill,” as he is affectionately called by all his friends, 
young and old, has enjoyed the company of older people equally as much as 
he enjoys the friends of his own age. He has been interested in history from 
his earliest years, especially the history of his own county and town. He will 
listen attentively for hours to the stories of early days in Pike County; he enjoys 
particularly the history of “the first families of the county,” and the tales of 
those exceptionally fine “early saints of the churches;” the philanthropists and 
other interesting folk with humanitarian ideals. 


Bill attended the Petersburg Public Schools, and graduated from high school 
with the Class of 1947. During his high school years, while entering into all 
of the usual school activities with zest, he did not neglect the higher duties 
of life and was actively associated with all the work and projects of the church. 
He taught a Sunday School class of younger boys with marked success for 
three years; and during that time served as janitor of the church for two years. 
He was not afraid of the hard common work of the church and was available 
for service when no one else was willing to take that task. He did that work 
thoroughly and enjoyed it for he did it “as unto the Lord.” He was an active 
member of the Youth Fellowship Group and was always willing to fill in any 
place in the church activities where service was needed, He united with the 
church during the pastorate of the Reverend Frank W. McLaughen on Easter 
Sunday, April 25, 1943, at the age of thirteen and a half years. 


Following his graduation from high school, Bill enrolled in Davidson Col- 
lege in North Carolina from which college he graduated in the early summer 
of 1951 with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 


While a student at Davidson College he spent two months of a summer’s 
vacation in company with two of his student friends at Montreat near Asheville, 
North Carolina, working and absorbing the spiritual and cultural advantages 
this Christian retreat gave him. Montreat, owned by the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly, is a very beautiful resort in the mountains, where each summer a 
thousand or more ministers, teachers and spiritually-minded laymen gather for 
quiet meditation and study and attend classes in religious training for a part 
of each day. 


Our young friend and his two classmates accepted work at the Retreat in 
order to benefit from some of the advantages in training it offered them. Two 
of the boys were gate-keepers and Bill served as a bell-boy. The boys had 
lodging at the gatehouse and Bill handled the baggage of the incoming and 
outgoing guests, did the errands and all other duties depending upon and ex- 
pected of a bell-boy. But it was not all work; the boys had a good opportunity 
for broadening and deepening their experiences in Christian service, attended 
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some of the classes and lectures on their off-hours, and had an enjoyable, in- 
teresting vacation which had deepened their religious experience and added 
some cultural gifts. 


Bill enrolled in the School of Theology, Princeton University, New Jersey, 
in the autumn of 1951. He has had every advantage for an all-round good 
classical and religious education and has passed no chances to absorb all that 
has been offered him. During his first year in the University a part of his 
training included spending each week-end in New York where he was the 
student pastor of a small Mission Church in the polyglot of a Harlem district. 
This was Bill’s first real contact with the hard, cruel, squalid, unlovely side 
of life where there is little reverence for holy things and God is only a name 
in a vile oath. This is an experience Bill will never forget, broadening, deepen- 
ing, mellowing and humanizing his already kindly, sympathetic disposition as 
no other experience had ever done; and if his home missionary zeal had needed 
arousing it was exactly the experience to accomplish that end. 


In his second year, 1952, he had a very splendid opportunity for an educa- 
tional experience as a member of the Princeton University Choir. This group 
toured the Southern States, finishing with six weeks in Cuba where they 
traveled the length and breadth of the lovely tropical island, stopping at every 
Presbyterian church and mission to give a fine program of music and preaching. 


In the summer of this year, 1953, Bill and three of his student friends made 
a three months tour of Europe, visiting France where he experienced some 
real thrills when he visited the ruins of the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
monasteries, was accepted as a guest into the friendly homes of Normandy 
peasants, viewed with a heavy heart the destruction World War II levied 
upon the fine buildings and historic shrines of Germany and Austria, enjoyed 
some breath-taking mountain climbing in the Alps of Switzerland, crossing 
to the British Isles spent a week-end in London with a friend, the rector of a 
little chapel several miles out of London, where Bill preached at the morning 
and the evening service on Sunday, made a brief but delightful trip into 
Scotland, with its mountain glens and picturesque lakes, and through a quaint, 
old-fashioned section of Ireland, and visited Dublin. 


In 1948, at the request of the Vincennes Presbytery Moderator, Robert 
Archer Wood of Princeton, Bill prepared a typewritten manuscript of twenty- 
one pages outlining some of the high-lights of Presbyterian Church history in 
Pike County, 1821-1948. It was an excellent piece of work for a sophomore 
in high school to have done and revealed an interest and a grasp of greater 
depth than is usually expected from a teen-age lad. This manuscript was a 
valuable addition to the Presbytery’s historical data. 


During his summer vacation here Bill has been a popular choice for Youth 
Rally programs and on various occasions has been invited to have charge of 
Sunday morning worship services, both at his own church and at the Metho- 
dist Church. He has also received numerous invitations to address groups in 
the churches of outlying communities all over the county. His messages have 
been well-prepared, logical and decidedly evangelistic in tone. Bill is an in- 
teresting, clean-cut, fun-loving young man, yet deeply spiritual, with much 
of the fire and zeal of the old-time evangelistic Man of God, and the Main 
Street Presbyterian Church is justly proud of him. 
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Miss Priscilla Ruth Vance, the attractive daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Eugene Vance, is a talented young girl of the church who has made a de- 
cision to give her talents to her Lord in full-time Christian service. 


Priscilla was born in Petersburg, August 30, 1938. She was christened in 
infancy and has been under the influence and training of the church and of 
fully consecrated parents and godly home influences since birth. She was 
enrolled as an infant on the Cradle Roll of the Church School, and later, at 
about four years of age, was promoted to the Beginner’s Class of the Primary 
Department of the School. 


Priscilla united with the church by confession of faith on April 24, 1949, 
with a class of six others: Eddie Culver, James Dunn, Neal Deffendoll, Ralph 
D. Gray, Patricia Kifer, and Beverly Smith during the pastorate of the Rev- 
erend Rudolph A. Hartman. 


She attended the Petersburg Public Schools and graduated from high school 
with the Class of 1951. During her school years she was active in her school 
clubs, particularly those which had a musical interest as their base. 


God gave Priscilla a very beautiful high soprano voice, clear, flexible and 
sweet in tone, and she began at a very early age to use her voice in His 
service singing on special programs for the Sunday School, Youth Fellow- 
ship, and the Women’s Organizations of the church, and for many of the 
programs of women’s clubs and other social organizations of the town. 


She was very active in Sunday School work from her early youth and 
willingly substituted as a teacher in the Primary and Junior Departments of 
the Church School whenever she was needed. She was active in the Youth 
Fellowship Group and for several years she served as a counsellor in Youth 
Summer Camps. She became a member of the talented Main Street Presby- 
terian Church Choir in early adolescence. 


In April of 1952, during the Holy Week evangelistic services conducted by 
the Reverend J. Bruce Melton, assisted by an evangelistic song-leader, William 
Keith of Kansas City, Missouri, Priscilla was brought suddenly to a realiza- 
tion that God was calling her very definitely to dedicate her lovely voice to a 
particular service, His Great Service. At first she did not feel sure this was a 
call to her but each evening as the services continued the voice became 
clearer and more insistent. 


Then one evening Mr. Keith sent a very positive challenge straight into her 
heart, a challenge so strong, so compelling, that she could not resist the call. 
That evening she made the full surrender of her life and her talents, laying 
them on the altar, yielding herself prayerfully and completely into God’s 
hands to use in whatever way He should lead her. 


Of this experience Miss Vance says: “In March of 1951 I had accepted 
Christ as my Savior, but it was not until April of 1952 that I realized what 
it meant really to live for the Lord and received a challenge through Mr. Bill 
Keith to live full-time for my Lord and to sing for Him. My testimony can 
be summed up in Phillipians 1:6—“Being confident of this very thing, that 
he which hath begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Miss Vance enrolled in the Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, in the autumn of 1952. She had an excellent musical background for 
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her work, having studied for five years in voice and six years in piano before 
leaving home. She has now completed one year of her college work and is 
well started on the second year, towards the goal of a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in voice. Her definite aim is to use her musical talent for the Lord in whatever 
way He reveals to her. 


During the summer of 1954, God is opening the way for her to make a 
start upon her ministry of music for Him. She has been chosen to spend two 
and a half months of her summer vacation in travel as the soprano soloist 
with a Gospel group from the Bob Jones University to tour Kansas, Colorado, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. This will be very fine training for an evangelistic singer, 
a career Miss Vance will enter very probably. This Gospel group will include 
a minister, a chorus, a male quartette, a group of musicians playing the brass 
instruments, a pianist and several faculty members. 


She has, indeed, made a very wise choice in giving her heart and talents 
to God, for the Lord Himself bids us “to come before His Presence with 
singing and to enter into His courts with praise.”—-Psalm 100: 2b; 4a. 


On June 14, 1942, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred James brought their infant daughter, 
Dorcas Ann, to the altar at the Sunday morning worship service to receive 
the rites of infant baptism. The Reverend Frank W. McLaughen officiated at 
this service. 


Mr. McLaughen had been an ordained minister for nine active years prior 
to coming to Petersburg; he had served my church for five years. He was 
very earnest in stressing the duties of parents to their children concerning the 
rites of infant baptism; he had christened many babies in these years, yet the 
christening of Dorcas Ann James marked an epoch for him, one that meant 
a great deal since it was something he had wanted very much as a personal 
experience. When the minister laid his hands on the infant’s head and pro- 
nounced the solemn words of the service, it was the first time in his fourteen 
years as a minister that a child of a Ruling Elder of a church had been 
brought to him for baptism. 


Mr. McLaughen was so pleased to have this privilege which he had wanted 
so much and which gave him such warm satisfaction, that he marked the 
event by giving Dorcas Ann a gift of a pretty New Testament, beautifully 
bound with white leather and lettered in gold. On a fly-leaf, Mr. McLaughen 
wrote: “Presented to Dorcas Ann James, born April 8, 1942, in Washington, 
Indiana. Child of Alfred and Gladys Stone James. Christened June 14, 1942, 
by The Reverend Frank W. McLaughen, Pastor. The Main Street Presbyterian 
Church of Petersburg, Indiana.” 


Gerald James, a young musician from the church, is using his talents in 
service for the Master as a teacher of music. Recently graduated from Indiana 
University, where he had made music a major, Gerald and his family are now 
located in Lawrenceburg and he is teaching music in its city schools. 


In the autumn of 1951 Mr. James composed a beautiful lyric and its musical 
accompaniment giving it the title, “Listen To The Christmas Bells.” This 
composition was heard first at a Christmas program that year given by the 
University Music Group and it was dedicated to Professor George W. Krueger 
and the University Department of Music. 
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The Main Street Presbyterian Church of Petersburg planning its annual 
Yule-tide musical program, “Christmas Music From Many Lands,” included 
Mr. James’ beautiful number, and invited him to play the accompaniment. 
For this occasion Mr. James dedicated his song to Mrs. Maude H. Dillin and 
the Church Choir. 


Gerald is the son of the late Granville James and his wife, Mrs. Leah 
Salmon James. Granville James was an active member of the church for some 
years prior to his death on August 5, 1946. Mr. James served on numerous 
committees of importance to the advancement of the church and was a 
member of the Board of Deacons for some years. 


Mr. James was active in The Pike County Sunday School Association for 
several years. This organization, under the able, consecrated leadership of 
Mrs. Adda O. George, reached its peak of usefulness and accomplished some 
very fine things for the Sunday Schools of the county. During the years Mrs. 
George acted as president, every township in the county was organized. An 
annual convention, with outside speakers sent from the State Association, 
was well attended and lasted from two to three days; and in the autumn 
each township held a Sunday afternoon convention at which members of the 
county organization would outline a program of growth for that particular 
township. Mr. James was the president of the Washington Township Asso- 
ciation for several years and always had a good number of Sunday School 
teachers and officers with him at these autumn meetings. The Washington 
Township Association made great strides in interest and growth under his 
guiding hands. 


Mrs. Leah James, Gerald’s mother, is a valued, willing member of the 
church. She has been serving as the superintendent of the Junior Department 
of the Church School since October 1, 1951, when this office was left vacant 
by Mrs. Estella Smith’s resignation. Before this time Mrs. James had worked 
in the Primary Department of the Church School as Cradle Roll Superintendent 
and as a teacher of a primary class. She is a member of the Women’s Auxiliary 
which she served as president in 1936-37. She is also a member of the Young 
Women’s Guild and of The Mothers’ Club. 


Gerald attended the public schools of the city and graduated from High 
School, Class of 1943. In 1947 he was married to Miss Oleva Ropp and they 
have two children, a son and a daughter. Gerald began his music training with 
Mrs. Maude H. Dillin and after he had become proficient with the organ 
often relieved her at some of the Sabbath services during each month. He is 
very musical and enjoyed his studies in piano and organ. He entered Indiana 
University in the autumn of 1949 and graduated in the spring of 1952. He has 
been teaching since his graduation from the university. 


The Reverend Thomas I. Myers of Cortez, Colorado, on February 8, 
1953, wrote an appreciative letter to the Session Board of the Church thanking 
them for their encouragement of the Youth Budget, by adding to the physical 
equipment of the missionary work being done among the Indian tribes of the 
western states in which Mr. and Mrs. Myers are actively engaged. This equip- 
ment included bed rolls which add greatly to their comfort as they travel to 
the widely separated stations in this vast mission field where their work lies, 
a picture projector, and a generous donation toward the comfortable station 
wagon they use for transportation. 
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Thomas I. Myers was born in Evansville, Indiana; his family came to 
Petersburg when he was a small boy about eight years old. He was educated 
in the local schools and graduated from Petersburg High School with the 
Class of 1934. From early childhood he showed a great interest in Sunday 
School and Church and was a regular attendant at the Church services. He 
attributes his great interest in Christian work, in a large measure, to his 
Church School Superintendent, William E. Davisson, now living in Richmond, 
Indiana, and to the kindness and interest of the minister, the Reverend J. C. 
McClung, who pastored the church, 1919-1930, during the most impression- 
able years of Mr. Myers’ boyhood. 


The Reverend Mr. Myers is a graduate of the Presbyterian Seminary at 
Louisville, Kentucky. Following his graduation there he accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian Church of Cynthiana where he was located for several years 
and served the church acceptably. Mr. Myers is married and his wife is as 
much interested in the mission work they are doing as he. They have a small 
son, Richard Alan. 


Several years ago, when the opportunity came for him to enter the Home 
Mission Work, he and his wife accepted the challenge to serve in the Indian 
Missions Work and were sent to Cortez, Colorado, by the Sunday School 
Missions Board. Cortez is a small town of about 4,000 inhabitants in the 
southwest part of the state, and at the time they went there they had neither 
a cottage nor a church. Mr. Myers held his first services in the frame chapel 
belonging to the Seventh Day Adventists who willingly loaned their church 
building to him for the purpose. Now he has a small chapel of his own, a 
frame building 30x40 feet in size. 


He and Mrs. Myers built their home by their own labors, a tiny cottage, 
which he confessed was his first venture in the skill of house-building. It is 
a small, neat building, very plain but substantial. He serves a mission field 
of 5,000 square miles, has three regularly organized churches and many 
preaching points. His territory lies in Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado. 


He and Mrs. Myers, with several assistants, conduct a summer vacation 
school at beautiful Mesa Verde National Park in Colorado; and another at a 
Presbyterian Mission Station at Albuquerque, New Mexico. They go far afield 
to visit other Indian settlements in their area and carry the message of the 
Bible to them. For these trips the station wagon and other gifts which the 
Youth Fellowship here have helped them to buy make their work easier and 
travel conditions more pleasant. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. MAUDE HARRELL DILLIN 


Mrs. Maude Harrell Dillin lived the entire span of a long, useful, happy 
life from birth to death in a frame house located at the corner of East Poplar 
and Eleventh Streets in Petersburg. In this house, one bright autumn morning, 
October 4, 1879, Maude was born; she was the daughter of Reddick Harrell, 
Jr., and Mary Miley Harrell. 


In this house Maude spent a happy, care-free childhood and youth, the joy 
of a widowed mother, the pride of an aged grandfather and a bachelor uncle. 
In this house she lived richly, with complete satisfaction, as a happy bride, an 
adored wife, a proud mother, and a loving grandmother. 


And in this house, on a chill spring evening, February 18, 1958, she sat 
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with her devoted husband and her two young granddaughters, Diane and 
Patricia Dillin, placidly enjoying the quiet and felicity of the pleasant home 
against its rich background of a full, happy, satisfying family life, when grim 
tragedy struck—swift, terrible, shocking. 


Near an open fire-place the granddaughter, Diane, played a quiet, fascinat- 
ing game, one developed from her own vivid and poetic imagination. Then, 
suddenly, Diane’s low, happy song stopped, the peace broken by a scream 
of terror, a cruel flame of fire enveloped the little girl, Though the grand- 
parents gave quick assistance their efforts were futile; both Diane and her 
grandmother were burned fatally. 


Mrs. Dillin passed into eternity at noon, Saturday, February 14, 19538, at 
The Daviess County Hospital, Washington. Some days later, Diane closed her 
eyes on earth in Barnes Hospital, Saint Louis, Missouri, where she had been 
moved for special treatment. God’s ways are past finding out, but, me-thinks, 
the pure soul of little Diane found exquisite joy in the reunion with her 
grandmother, with “the choir invisible of the immortal dead.” 


The poignant sorrow which this double tragedy brought to one of my 
most devoted church families was shared by the entire community and most 
deeply by our own Main Street Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Dillin was one of 
the few remaining members of our congregation who had begun her religious 
training and her Christian service under the austere discipline of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church. She had been reared in the faith of her fathers 
from earliest childhood. On March 29, 1888, just a few months past eight 
years of age, she came before the Church Session Board of the Old School 
Church, and was examined and recommended for church membership by 
them. At that time, the Session members were: The Reverend Amzi W. 
Freeman, Moderator; Dr. Alexander R. Byers, Clerk of the Session; William 
Davidson, and Reddick Harrell, Sr., her own grandfather. 


Two weeks later, on Sunday morning, April 14, 1888, Maude Harrell pre- 
sented herself at the altar, with a class of seven others—Ethel May Byers; 
her brother, Oliver Hammond Byers; Caroline Hammond; Mary Rodgers; 
Frederica Katherine Schaeffer; Margaret Hester Williams; and George Martin 
Vincent—and were received into the membership of the church by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Freeman, who at the same time administered the rites of Holy 
Baptism to Maude, Margaret Hester Williams and George M. Vincent. All 
members of this communicant class had preceded Mrs. Dillin into the Great 
Beyond. 


Mrs. Dillin’s family backgrounds were very fine. She was a descendant 
from several of the county’s earliest, most prominent, well-educated and 
wealthy families, the Harrell, Miley, Chambers, Mount and Barr pioneers. 
Her grandfather, Reddick Harrell, Sr., was one of the best educated men of 
his period. He held many responsible positions in the court house over a 
period of fifty-five years, and conducted a profitable mercantile business in 
the growing county seat. He and his wife, Mrs. Jane Barr Harrell, were loyal 
members of the Old School Church, and Mr. Harrell served as a member of 
the Board of Elders for more than five years, from his election, on June 7, 
1885, until his death, January 10, 1890. During these years, he missed but 
one meeting of the Session. 


8“'The Choir Invisible.”” —- Marian Evans Cross, (George Eliot. ) 
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His father, Moses Harrell, came from Virginia to White Oak Springs about 
1812. Moses Harrell had a very excellent education, and soon made a promi- 
nent place for himself in the community, as a clerk in the offices of the county 
officials, as a County Agent, a member of the County Board of Commission- 
ers, and as a merchant. His wife, Mary Miley Harrell, was the daughter of 
one of the county’s wealthiest, most progressive businessmen, Henry Miley. 
Henry Miley and his son, Henry, Jr., were among the four donors of land 
for the site of the new county seat, Petersburg, in 1817. Mrs. Dillin was of 
Revolutionary ancestry, a great-granddaughter of John Chambers, a soldier 
of the Revolutionary War, of Virginia. The family came to Southern Indiana, 
settling in Clay Township, Pike County, near Union about 1813. Her 
ancestry also included the pioneer families of Matthias Mount and William 
Barr, early respected settlers in the White Oak Springs community. 


Maude Harrell was educated in the local schools. She was a quiet, obedient, 
studious child; regular in school attendance; interested in her studies, partial 
to reading, grammar, and spelling; and a great favorite with all of her teach- 
ers. She graduated from the Petersburg High School with the Class of 1897. 
She continued her education at Hanover College, and spent four years in the 
College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, specializing in the study of piano music. 


For several years after completing her musical education she taught music 
in schools of Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana, and for a time was a music in- 
structor in Oakland City and in Vincennes. During this period she spent her 
summer vacations in Petersburg and was never without classes of music 
students. 


Very early in life Maude had begun to manifest a great interest in music 
and to show a talent for it. She began her study in this art under the 
efficient training of Mrs. Louisa Oppelt Gladish. Mrs. Gladish was a pains- 
taking teacher, very conscientious, and any child displaying more than ordi- 
nary talent was given every opportunity for developing her talent to the high- 
est range of her ability. Mrs. Gladish often remarked that Maude showed 
greater interest in her music than any other student she had ever tutored, 
and worked more diligently than any one she had ever known. Music was 
never work for Maude; even the most difficult music was sheer joy for her to 
study; she was never happier than when she was working to conquer a diffi- 
cult exercise, and practiced with determination to master it. When her uncle, 
Emory H. Harrell, gave her a handsome new piano she was delighted and the 
gift was then, and remained throughout her life, her most cherished, most price- 
less material possession. 


With the powerful urge of music in her soul Mrs. Dillin “walked the com- 
mon way of life with gladness, her head in the clouds, her heart beating to 
the music less sensitive ears could not hear,”* and it made her a tireless, en- 
thusiastic advocate for good music in the home, in the school and in the 
church. She found her greatest satisfaction in teaching, and few children in 
Petersburg during the past fifty years have failed to come under her teaching 
at some time during their impressionable years. 


Her career in the Ministry of Music began in 1888 at the age of nine 
years; when she could barely reach the pedals of the organ with the tips of 
her toes she began playing the little organ for the Sunday School and Junior 
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Christian Endeavor Society of the Old School Church. She was so willing and 
so efficient that soon she was substituting at the organ for the church services 
when it was necessary for one or the other of the regular organists, Mrs. 
Martha Carson Walker or Mrs. Lillie King Weber, to be absent. Later, about 
1895, Maude became the regularly appointed organist for all the services of 
the church, and this meant playing for five services each Sabbath Day, and 
for the mid-week prayermeeting. 


Throughout her entire life her talents were dedicated to the work of her 
Lord and Master as organist and Director of Music. She enjoyed this work 
and spent many hours each week carefully and prayerfully planning her 
programs of music, and many more hours practicing these programs with the 
choir. 


Several years ago a very interesting and elaborate program entitled “Christ- 
mas Music of All Lands” was presented by the talented choir of the Main Street 
Presbyterian Church, under Mrs. Dillin’s capable direction, and by request was 
repeated at the next Christmas season. It has now become a traditional part of 
the Yuletide services of the church. It attracts great numbers of music lovers 
from all over the county. Recently, Mrs. Dillin had added a magnificent pro- 
gram of music to the choir’s repertoire for use on Good Friday. This beautiful 
musical program entitled “Olivet to Calvary” won great praise for its diversi- 
fied beauty and splendid execution and was repeated at the Easter morning 
church service. It has been made a memorial to Mrs. Dillin. 


Mrs. Dillin was very well-read. She was a good conversationalist with a keen 
sense of humor. She was not particularly interested in the social life of the city 
nor in clubs and orders. She did enjoy her membership in The Woman’s Club, 
which she had served as president one year, and she rarely missed any of its 
meetings. One of her most outstanding accomplishments was the organization 
of “The Evening Musicale,” which was quite active through the decades of 
the early 1900’s. The Evening Musicale gave a number of delightful programs 
for the benefit of the public which are remembered and appreciated. 


On October 26, 1908, she was married to Samuel E. Dillin, a rising young 
attorney who came to Petersburg from Ireland, Dubois County, in 1902 and 
opened a law office. Mr. and Mrs. Dillin enjoyed almost a half century of most 
congenial companionship and had many of life’s best interests in common. 


Two children, a son and a daughter, completed the perfect home circle. The 
son, Samuel Hugh Dillin, who chose to follow in his father’s footsteps after 
graduating from law school, returned here and entered into a partnership with 
his father in 1938. The daughter, Jane Dillin, after completing her college work 
married Benjamin Hudelson and they established their home in East Braintree, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Life took on a richer beauty for Mr. and Mrs. Dillin 
when their grandchildren arrived, Diane and Patricia Dillin; Sarah Jane, 
Rebecca and Edwin Dillin Hudelson. 


Maude Harrell Dillin’s life was like the strains of sweetest music she was 
so accustomed to bring forth from the keys of her organ or piano; she dwelt 
much in her own fairy-land of beautiful sounds, traveling her destined way in 
cheerfulness and beauty, expressing the happiness of her life, her faith and her 
deepest feelings through her music, “ell said to be the language of angels.* 
Vale} 
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On a motion made by Alfred James, with a second by Colonel Isaac O. Gla- 
dish, the Session passed the following resolution of Sympathy and Gratitude to 
the Samuel E. Dillin family for the long years of service Mrs. Dillin has given 
to the church in her splendid and unselfish Ministry of Music. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY AND GRATITUDE 


“WHEREAS, our gracious Heavenly Father did in His infinite love and 
wisdom on February 14, 1953, call unto Himself our beloved and highly re- 
spected sister in Christ, Mrs. Maude Harrell Dillin; and 


WHEREAS, We, the members of the Session of the Main Street Presbyterian 
Church of Petersburg, Indiana, express our thanksgiving to God for the life 
of His faithful servant, and especially for her devoted Christian life, her faith- 
fulness to the church expressed by her dedicated musical ability at the console 
of the organ, in the direction of the choir, and in the whole ministry of music, 
in the Church and also in the Bible School, together with her loyal support of 
the Church Program whenever called upon, she served well; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution be sent to the 
Dillin family, with an expression of our sincere sympathy, and that this reso- 
lution be made a permanent part of our official Minutes of the Session. 


By order of Session. Reverend J. Bruce Melton, Moderator. 
March 8, 1953. Alfred James, Clerk, Pro Tem. 
EDITORIAL 


In a manner that passeth human understanding, Divine Providence saw 
fit last week to snatch from a labor of love one of Petersburg’s beloved 
women. 


It is not uncommon for communities to have individuals with a high 
sense of civic service, but with Maude Dillin it was different. As happened 
in her profession as organist, she pulled all the stops when it came to giv- 
ing of her time and talents for the good of her church, the welfare of her 
community, and the happiness of individuals. 


At an age when most women are content to tat, this finely knit embodi- 
ment of love and charity was satisfied with nothing but busy-ness. Up and 
down Main Street she could be seen day after day spreading friendliness 
and kindness and sweetness. 


Mrs. Dillin was to Petersburg’s artistic world what Florence Nightingale 
was to the soldiers of the Crimea. She was not content each Sunday to sit 
at the organ and bring to a congregation the inspiration of her professional 
skill; her concertos she carried about the other six days of the week in 
serving the community as a spiritual nurse. 


Christmas music of the Main Street Presbyterian Church choir, under 
Mrs. Dillin’s direction, was known for simplicity and quality comparable 
to the musical artistry heard in metropolitan churches. Through the year 
she dreamed and worked toward this one observance when folk of all 
denominations were inspired by a quintescence of sacred and secular music 
brought forth from a labor of love. And one may suppose that ere Death 
grimaced on that fateful night, Maude Dillin was drawing inspiration from 
the crackling flames of her open fireplace for contemplated choral arrange- 
ments at the World’s Glad Easter. 
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Mrs. Dillin was a youthful person beyond her years and white hair. She 
had a how’dy for all, her heart was as youthful as a child’s and from it 
flowed sweet overtones. Surely for one whose life had been lived in a har- 
monious and allegro strain, the staccato ending was on a minor and dis- 
cordant note! 

The Petersburg Press. Thursday, February 19, 1953. 


At the March 8, 1953, meeting of the Board of Session a motion was made 
and seconded that we purchase an organ as a Memorial to Mrs. Maude Harrell 
Dillin, who served as Organist and Director of the Choir for so many years, as 
an expression from the congregation of its appreciation for the long years of 
faithful and efficient service she rendered and as a tribute to her faithful 
Christian life, provided that whatever instrument is purchased shall be entirely 
satisfactory to the Dillin family. Motion made by Carl M. Gray and seconded by 
Omer A. Klipsch. 


> 


A motion was also made that the program, “Olivet to Calvary,” as presented 
by the Presbyterian Church choir under the direction of Mrs. Dillin on Easter 
of 1952, should be dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Maude H. Dillin. 


BIOGRAPHY OF BEULAH B. GRAY 


This book, entitled “Presbyterianism In Petersburg”, a saga of three churches, 
1821-1953. was written by Beulah B. Gray. 


Mrs. Gray was born March 23, 1882, in Petersburg, Indiana, the daughter 
of Rosalvo Brown Brazelton and Laura Alice Capehart Brazelton, who were 
substantial and highly respected citizens of this community. She has one broth- 
er, Rex Pinney Brazelton, Denver, Colorado. 


Mrs. Gray graduated from the Petersburg High School, Class of 1900, and 
taught school at Cato, in Jefferson Township, Pike County, Indiana, in 1901 
and 1902. 


She married Edward Montgomery Gray, the son of McCrillus M. and Lucy 
Montgomery Gray, on January 1, 1903. Reverend Turner G. Brashears, pastor 
of the Parke Memorial Presbyterian Church ,in Evansville, Indiana, officiated. 
To this union four (4) children were born: Voris Rosalva Gray, wife of Lee 
M. Gray, Petersburg, Indiana; Marian Gray Anderson, Registered Nurse, 
Washington, Indiana. Two infants, McCrillus and Barbara, are deceased. 


Her grandchildren have been her pride and joy through the latter years of 
her life and she is justified in this pride and joy. They are: Edward Earle, Rob- 
ert Lee, Charles David and Ralph Dale Gray, a senior in Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana who has been awarded a Fulbright Scholarship to Durham 
University, Durham, Great Britain, where he will continue his study in History, 
and Barbara Jean Anderson, Registered Nurse, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Some of Mrs. Gray’s Accomplishments 


Editor of The Otwell Star, a community newspaper for eighteen years, 1920- 
1922, and 1929-1945. Resigned December 31, 1944, to accept a position with 
the Welborn Memorial Baptist Hospital, Evansville, where she served as house- 
mother at the Welborn Nurses’ Home for Students for five years. In August of 
1950, Mrs. Gray suffered a complete collapse while on duty and has been a 
semi-invalid since. 


Mrs. Gray was recognized for her history and editorial work in the 1947 and 
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1949 editions of Who’s Who in history and genealogy and recently was cited 
with commendations for her outstanding editorial and historical work, “From 
Indiana Frontier to Industrial Commonwealth Family and Personal History,” 
1954 edition. She has written several pageants and playlets, which she used 
in club and church programs, but none have been published. These have in- 
cluded “The First Christmas,” “The Lighting of the Yule Log,” and “The 
Rider in the Wilderness,” and while in Otwell she developed a very unusual 
Good Friday vesper service, which was given each year and drew large crowds 
of folk from Otwell and the surrounding villages, crowding the church. 


Mrs. Gray considers the biography of Richard Hargrave, Pioneer Circuit 
Rider and Preacher of Southern Indiana, her best historical story; though her 
greatest hobby, about which she has written many columns of material, was 
“Delectable Hill,” and its peculiar owner, “Harbard P. DeBruler, Gardener, 
Botanist, Preacher and Poet.” She published this story in a pamphlet form in 
1930, and it has found a place in many collectors’ libraries. 


In August of 1931, the Buffalo Trace Historical Association published a 
brochure written by Mrs. Gray, The National Lincoln Memorial Highway over 
the Buffalo Trace, which was considered by many students of Lincolniana to 
be the fairest, most logical treatise written on that controversial subject. This 
edition of two hundred copies was soon exhausted, and many of the copies 
found a place on the shelves of the nation’s largest libraries. At this late date, 
copies of the brochure are being sought at prices far beyond its original sell- 
ing price. 


Mrs. Gray has been much in demand throughout Southern Indiana as a 
speaker for various historical and religious organizations, Kiwanis Clubs, col- 
lege history classes, and women’s clubs. 


In addition to her history and newspaper work, Mrs. Gray had a number of 
hobbies. She is a constant reader, preferring historical and religious literature; 
she is a student of the Bible and has committed a great deal of it to memory. 
Before her illness, she enjoyed writing letters, and had a very wide correspond- 
ence in America, in France, Germany, Italy and Africa. Much of thic corre- 


spondence was with boys from her community who had been called into service 
during World Wars I and II. She wrote to every young service man who went 


from the Otwell community, and has an interesting collection of insignias, 
trophies, and gifts from these grateful soldiers, sailors and airmen. 


Mrs. Gray is a member of the Cradle of Liberty Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and of the Winslow Chapter, No. 391, Order of Eastern 
Star. 


For some years during her early married life she lived on a farm. While in 
that community, she organized a Union Sunday School at the little Traylor 
Union Chapel, and served as Superintendent and the teacher of the Women’s 
Bible Class. For a time she conducted a prayer meeting there each Wednesday 
evening. In 1916, the family moved to Otwell. Since there was no church of her 
own faith in the village, she affiliated with the Otwell Methodist Church, in 
which she taught a Girls’ Church School Class for twenty-eight years, which 
numbered between fifty and sixty members. This active class was organized with 
the name “Quest Class.” She also served for several years, by special permis- 


Indiana Frontier to Industrial Commonwealth Family and Personal History, Four Volumes. 
Published by Lewis Publishing Company. New York, 1955. 
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sion of the Vincennes District Superintendent, as the President of the Epworth 
League. 


Mrs. Gray had a keen appreciation for nature and its beauties. She was a 
lover of flowers, the trees, the hills, mountains and the valleys, and had the 
unusual and uncanny ability to describe in prose and poetry the beauty she 
observed. She had the same ability to describe God’s handiwork in prose and 
poetry that James Fenimore Cooper possessed. It is lamentable that she did 
not have opportunity to serve as a writer for some of the large newspapers and 
magazines where her ability could have been developed and utilized and thus 
afforded an opportunity for a true appraisal of her ability and talent. 


She devoted her time and talents not only to the history of Pike County, 
but to the genealogy of many of the pioneers who were the early settlers. She 
has written a history of the Foster Family. When John Foster Dulles visited 
the graves of his great-great-great grandparents, George and Jane Watson 
Foster at Delectable Hill in Pike County, on Sunday, June 12, 1955, it was 
unfortunate that Mrs. Gray was unable to attend the outstanding memorial 
program. However, the Secretary of State accompanied by Mrs. Gray’s cousin, 
Senator Homer E. Capehart, stopped at her home in Petersburg, en route to 
Delectable Hill to visit for a few minutes with her. Mr. Dulles expressed to 
her the appreciation he felt for the great interest she has taken for his family, 
and for her history of his progenitors. The Secretary’s visit was one of the 
highlights of her life, recalling a very pleasant experience of her early child- 
hood, when his illustrious grandfather, John Watson Foster, while Secretary 
of State during Benjamin Harrison’s administration visited in the home of 
her parents. 
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